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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 
To the Executive Committee and Members 
American Economic Association 


GENTLEMEN: 


With the publication of this Supplement, your Committee on the 
Undergraduate Teaching of Economics and the Training of Economists 
submits its Report. 

The work of this Committee had its inception in March, 1943, when 

Albert B. Wolfe, then President of the Association, proposed to the 
Executive Committee that a committee be set up to consider “the con- 
tents of the elementary course in economics and other courses for the 
war and postwar periods; integration of economics and other social- 
science subjects; cooperation with other associations and foundations 
in promoting education in economics.” This proposal followed a con- 
siderable correspondence between the Association and its members 
concerning wartime changes in economics instruction and plans for 
the postwar period. In April, 1944, during the presidency of Joseph 
S. Davis, the Executive Committee approved a motion by Mr. Wolfe 
that a committee be appointed ‘to study and report on possible im- 
provements in undergraduate teaching of economics and the training 
of economists.” Messrs. O'Leary, Spengler, Stewart, Taylor and Wolfe 
were appointed to this committee, and Mr. Taylor was asked to serve 
as chairman, Mr. Phalan, then specialist for the social sciences in the 
Division of Higher Education of the U. S. Office of Education, was 
added to the Committee, and became its secretary, in 1948. 
- Late in 1944, Messrs. O'Leary, Spengler and Taylor held an extended 
meeting to plan and organize the Committee's work. The plans made, 
involving the nomination of members for eight specified subcommit- 
tees (later increased to eleven) and a panel of consultants, were ap 
proved by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Wolfe and by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

An organization composed of eighty-five members distributed among 
more than fifty colleges, universities and other institutions is obviously 
a bit unwieldy. Communication and decision are facilitated by a more 
compact working group. Your Committee recognized these disad- 
vantages of a large organization, but accepted them in order to gain 
certain benefits which seemed, on balance, to outweigh them. In the 
first place, we believed that there would be an advantage in a series of 
studies worked out in greater detail than would be practicable if the 
entire task were to be undertaken by the Committee alone. In the 
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second place, we hoped that our plan for diffusing the work, instead 
of concentrating it, would lead to a wider interest in our project among 
our colleagues in general; a widespread concern with the various 
aspects of our subject may well be the most valuable result of our work. 

Our expectations have, in some respects, been abundantly realized. 
The large-scale organization has been unwieldy. This may have seemed 
conspicuously so to a large number of our colleagues who, during a 
period of about two years, were subjected to what must have seemed 
a blizzard of questionnaires and other communications. The very in- 
tensity of this operation may have resulted in diminishing returns, in 
the sense of its becoming increasingly difficult to get replies to ques- 
tionnaires and other inquiries. On the other hand, our hope for wide- 
spread and active interest on the part of our colleagues has been real- 
ized in considerable measure. We have received a large number of 
inquiries, suggestions and offers of assistance from teachers of eco- 
nomics in all parts of the country. In this connection, our principal 
regret is that we have not always been able to comply with requests for 
copies of particular reports, because the reports in question were not 
yet fully written, or, if written, were not yet ready for release. As for 
our other expectation-—that the project as a whole would benefit from 
the more detailed work made possible by our plan of division of labor 
'—the reactions of readers of this report will determine whether it is 
the product of an economical use of resources. 

We hope that the six-year existence of this Committee has been, in 
itself, of some value. We have sought to serve as a clearing house for 
suggestions and inquiries concerning the teaching of economics in 
college. We have represented the Association in meetings of other 
organizations and official bodies, and have maintained liaisons with 
groups having interests similar to our own. We have tried to encourage 
writing about the teaching of economics, both for publication and for 
private circulation, and have received a number of interesting memo- 
randa prepared by colleagues. We have helped to organize, and have 
participated in, conferences on the teaching of economics and related 
subjects. We have organized three round-tables for annual meetings 
of the Association, and, at the request of President Knight, have 
planned a fourth for the meeting in Chicago in December, 1950.* These 

‘The first of these roundtables, planned for Washington in January, 1945, was not 
held because of the wartime transportation stringency. The papers on “Interdepartmenta! 
Courses in the Social Sciences” were published, however, in “Papers and Proceedings,” 
(ER XX XV Supplement, 1945. The papers read at Cleveland, in January, 1946, appear 
in “Papers and Proceedings,’ AER, XXXVI, Supplement, 1940. The papers pre- 
sented in New York in December, 1949, were not published in the “Papers and Pro 
ceedings’ of that meeting Since the papers were prepared by members of this Committee's 
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activities are a part of our reason for including, in our final recom- 
mendations to the Executive Committee, the proposal that a standing 
committee on the teaching of economics be established.’ 

The activities of our several Subcommittees have been described 
in our successive annual reports, and no complete account of their 
work will be attempted here.’ Brief sketches of their work will, how- 
ever, be useful in connection with the various parts of this Report. 
The titles of the Subcommittees are listed below in the order of their 
appointment. 


1. Elementary Courses in Economics 


This group began its work under the chairmanship of Edward E. 
Hale. When, in 1947, the urgency of other work forced Mr. Hale to 
relinquish the chairmanship, William W. Hewett accepted the responsi- 
bility for continuing the work that was well under way. Three 
questionnaires, much correspondence and a regional conference were 
involved in the exploratory work. A report was submitted in 1950. 


2. Integrated Introductory Courses in the Social Sciences 


A general questionnaire was circulated in 1945. When, in 1948, 
Louis M. Hacker, the original chairman, resigned because of his 
departure for a year’s residence abroad, J. Lawrence Phalan, secretary 
of the Committee, assumed responsibility for directing the study. New 
questionnaires were used, and a draft report was submitted in 1949. 
Upon the withdrawal of Mr. Phalan from the U. S. Office of Education 
to enter other work, Morris E. Garnsey accepted the chairmanship. 
At the same time, Clay P. Malick, Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Colorado, accepted membership on the Subcom- 
mittee, with resulting fruitful “interdepartmental collaboration.” Final 
work on the report was completed in 1950 


organization, and since they were based on the studies made by two of our Subcommittees, 
it was decided that they should be published, if at all, as parts of this Report. Since Mr 
Hewett's paper and Mr. Schwartz’ discussion made use of many of the data and con 
clusions of our Subcommittee on Elementary Courses in Economics, they are not published 
with this Report. The paper by Messrs. Malick and Garnsey on “General Education in 
the Social Sciences” and the discussion by Mr. Daugherty are published herewith. 

* The activities of the Committee are described in some detail in our annual reports 
to the Executive Committee, published in “Papers and Proceedings,” AER Supplements, 
from 1948 to 1950. Our recommendations of action by the Executive Committee are 
presented in our report for 1949. 

* A fairly full account of subcommittee activities is given in the last of our annual reports, 
see “Papers and Proceedings,” AER, XL, Supplement, May 1950, 619-623, 
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3. The Undergraduate Economics Curriculum and Related 
Areas of Study 


This group rapidly completed its exploratory work, and its chairman, 
Mabel Newcomer, submitted a draft report in 1946. At a conference of 
several members of the Subcommittee in 1947, some revisions were 
made and the report completed. 


4. The Training of Teachers of Economics 

This Subcommittee has conducted three lengthy conferences on the 
teaching of economics, has prepared memoranda and compiled sugges- 
tions as to methods of conducting such conferences, and has actively 
aided in the organization of local and regional conferences. An article 
by its chairman, Arnold Tolles, “Conference on the Teaching of Eco- 
nomics,” appeared in The American Economic Review of December, 
1945. Early in its career, this group decided that its energies could 
best be used in conducting and instigating conferences of this kind. It 
was believed that a comprehensive study of the training of teachers of 
economics would have to concern itself with the complicated business 
of our graduate schools, and would necessarily be coextensive with 
the whole subject of graduate instruction in economics. For these 
reasons the Subcommittee preferred not to submit a report. In further- 
ance of this group's opinion, and for other reasons, the Committee 
recommended, in its report of December, 1949, that a committee on 
graduate instruction in economics be established. The Executive Com- 
mittee has appointed a committee to make a preliminary survey of 
the field of graduate instruction and to discover what work might be 
done by the proposed committee. 


5. The Study of Economics in Schools of Business 


This group was organized under the chairmanship of Robert D. 
Calkins. When, early in 1948, his duties as Director of the General 
Education Board compelled Mr. Calkins to resign, Howard R. Bowen 
accepted the chairmanship. Much useful material was gathered by 
questionnaire and other means, and some interesting tests of findings 
were employed. A completed report was submitted early in 1949. 


6. Undergraduate Economics as Preparation for Careers in 
Public Service and in Business Administration 
This Subcommittee conducted its explorations through the use of 
some ingenious devices shown in the appendices to its report. The 
completed report was submitted by Ben W. Lewis, chairman, in 1950. 
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7. Treatment of Especially Able Students of Economics 


This group secured much useful information from and about “espe- 
cially able” students, and from teachers of such students. Chairman 
Amy Hewes submitted a report in 1946. 


8. Economics Teaching in the Schools 


This has been conspicuously the most difficult of our several assign- 
ments. A fairly full description of the Subcommittee’s activities, and 
a summary of its opinions, were presented in our report and recom- 
mendations to the Executive Committee of December 1949.‘ As early 
as 1945, it was recognized that this group should not attempt a formal 
report, but should devote itself to learning something about the com- 
plexities and difficulties of general education in economics as carried 
on in the secondary schools. Chairman S. Howard Patterson, and also 
the secretary of the Committee, have devoted much study to this area. 
They also have formed a number of contacts with other associations 
and with official bodies with a view to the organization of a study 
by the National Council for the Social Studies, under the auspices of 
the A.E.A. and other interested bodies, of the entire area that has 
come to be known as the social studies. The Subcommittee’s proposals 
to this end were included in the recommendations submitted with our 
report of December, 1949. As this is written, the Executive Committee 
has not yet acted on these recommendations. Against the recommenda- 
tions, it may be argued that this is a problem for specialists in peda- 
gogy, rather than for economists and other social scientists. The re- 
joinder of the Subcommittee is that, in the absence of the proposed 
study, it is difficult to back up this argument with convincing evidence. 


9. The Study of Economics in Relation to Education im Agriculture 


This Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Warren G. Waite, 
has accumulated much material through questionnaires and other 
means. A report is not yet completed, and we deeply regret its not 
being included in this volume. 


10. The Study of Economics in Relation to Education in the Professions 


Chairman William B. Palmer, in organizing the work of this group, 
was dealing, in effect. with four one-person sub-subcommittees. The re- 
ports by Mr. Goldmann and Mr. Rostow were completed in 1947, 
those by Mr. Bradford and Miss Wright, in 1949. 


*“Papers and Proceedings,” AER, XL, Supplement, May 1950, 520-622 See also 
Recommendations 4 and 5, page 623 
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ll. The Use of Viswal Aids in Teaching Economics 


This group, under the chairmanship of K. William Kapp, has made 
an extensive study of available visual aids, and has explored widely 
the experiences and opinions of colleagues. A report was submitted 
in 1948 and was later revised. 


Reports by committees have had the benefit of a meeting of minds. 
and a composing of differences. With regard to many subjects, how- 
ever, there are aspects which may be presented best by qualified in- 
dividuals who have independence and originality, and are unencum- 
bered by conflicting ideas. It is with this thought in mind that we 
have included in this Report certain papers prepared for us by friends 
and colleagues. One such paper is that by one of our consultants, John 
Maurice Clark, written in response to our request that he set down 
for us his views on values to be served in the teaching of economics. 
Another is the historical sketch of the teaching of economics, which 
was prepared for us by Laurence E. Leamer, Assistant Professor of 
the Social Sciences in the College of the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Leamer’s paper is adapted from a chapter of his forthcoming doctoral 
dissertation, Economics and Democratic Social Action. Mr. Leamer 
also prepared the bibliography on the teaching of economics, which we 
hope will be a useful feature of this Report. The paper by Messrs. 
Malick and Garnsey on “The Case for General Education in the 
Social Sciences,’ and the discussion paper by Mr. Daugherty, were 
read at the Round Table on the Teaching of Elementary Economics 
at the Association’s meeting in New York in December, 1949, and 
are published here in lieu of publication in the “Papers and Proceed- 
ings’ of that meeting. 

We are greatly indebted to the members of our subcommittees, to our 
consultants, and to Mr. Leamer for their indispensable aid in the 
preparation of this Report. We also are deeply obliged to numerous 
other colleagues who have helped us by responding to questionnaires 
and by giving valuable counsel and advice. To Secretary Bell, the 
successive presidents of the Association, and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, we are warmly appreciative for their consistent sup- 
port and for their tolerance of what must have seemed, from their 
point of view, an unconscionably slow committee operation. 

There are differences among us—-often unresolvable, sometimes 
fruitful -as to what is important, both in economics and in the teach- 
ing of economics. This entire Report has been approved for publica- 
tion by the members of this Committee. This does not mean that each 
of us subscribes to every statement in it, but only that all of us regard 
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each part of the Report as a good and useful document. We assume 
complete responsibility for publication of each part and of the whole. 
Obviously, we have not attempted to create a cookbook. Obviously, 
also, this Report has many shortcomings; we are conscious of some of 
them, and we expect our colleagues to find many others. But great 
advantage can derive from finding them and from arguing about them 
among ourselves. Our greatest hope for this Report is that it may 
stimulate, and serve as the basis for, a series of departmental discus- 
sions everywhere in this country that economics is taught to under- 
graduates. If our aspiration is even roughly approached, we shall feel 
that the social value of this enterprise greatly exceeds its social costs. 


Respectfully submitted 


M. O'LEARY 

J. LAURENCE PHALAN 

Joseru J. SPENGLER 

W. Blam STEWART 

ALBERT B. WOLFE 

Horace TAYLOR, Chairman 
September 1, 1950 
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ON TEACHING UNDERGRADUATE ECONOMICS 


Horace Taytor, Chairmen, Paut M. O'Leary, J. LAURENCE PHALAN, 
Josern J. Spencrer, W. Stewart, Atpert WoLre 


A specter is haunting teachers of economics, the specter \, bad 
teaching. One teacher, taking as his text H. G. Wells’ aphorism, 
“Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe,” writes: 
“Opinion seems to be rather general that the first course in economics, 
usually called ‘Principles of Economics’ is deadly, impractical, and 
probably the worst taught course in American colleges and universities. 
Why do so many superior students leave the principles course with a 
‘never again’ attitude toward economics offerings in general? Why is 
the course deadly and apparently taught without reference to the needs 
and interests of students? These are questions which require the im- 
mediate attention of economists and college administrators every- 
where.” 

Perhaps this statement is a bit extreme. The teaching of first courses 
in economics appears to range all the way from excellent to execrable, a 
range which probably is not very different from that of teaching in 
various other “standard” courses. The quotation appears here, not 
because we feel inclined either to agree with it or to quibble with it, 
but because it outlines with uncommon sharpness the specter that is 
haunting teachers of economics. 

Other specters are working away at their haunting assignments. 
Much misgiving is expressed, in official quarters and elsewhere, at the 
spread of ‘economic illiteracy.”” Some substantial citizens are frankly 
worried about what seems to them an indifference to “sound econom- 
ics,’ and a penchant for wrong-headedness, on the part of young 
people in general. A few seem to suspect that professional economists 
are people who, for pernicious purposes of their own, twist the simple 
truth into tortuous crack-pot theories. There is yet another body of 
opinion which is haunted by fear of the disastrous effects that greed and 
power and economic ignorance, in combination, can have on a free 
society. 

The last of these fears is shared by most teachers of economics. As 

*Alonzo B. May. “The First Course in Economics,” a mimeographed memorandum 
issued June, 1950. Mr. May proceeds from this indictment to a substantial argument 


that students stand a better chance of mastering economic theory when they are juniors or 
seniors than when they are freshmen or sophomores 
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for the others, they seem at least partially confused. It has not been 
long since our economy was controlled predominantly by the market: 
it has come to be controlled, in large part, by policies of government 
In two decades, for reasons that seemed sufficient to most people, our 
economy has been controlled in an effort to overcome mass unemploy- 
ment, has been controlled again to make it serve the ends of war, has 
been controlled yet again to conform with the interests of peace, and 
is still controlled according to criteria of employment, of war and of 
peace. The effects of these changes on economics, and on the teaching 
of economics, have been profound. They are profound enough that 
some thoughtful people must suspect heresy in some of the views ex- 
pressed by economists. Thrift, for example, after serving for four 
hundred years as a Protestant Christian virtue, has been condemned by 
some as an economic evil. Yet economic truth never was as simple 
as the dogmatists assume; it is more complicated now than it ever 
was before. And, in consequence, the dangers of error are greater 
The epithet “unsound economics” often reflects nothing more than a 
difference of opinion. In this connection, it is interesting that many 
people who would not venture an opinion on the theory of probability, 
or about a simple chemical process, express strong convictions about 
even the most complicated economic questions. This is one of the 
reasons that the teaching of economics is difficult. And this brings us 
back to our own private specter. 


Is the Introductory Course a Baste Difficulty? 


Undergraduate economics covers an enormous area, but it has to 
begin somewhere. Just where and how it ought to begin, or may best 
begin, is the most discussed and argued question among teachers o! 
economics. There have been more, and a wider range of, queries and 
comments about the teaching of introductory courses than about any 
other single feature of the work of this Committee. Many teachers feel 
that the ideas with which they have worked so hard are not “getting 
across,” and that many of their students are so indifferent that they do 
neither the work that is needed nor the straight thinking that Is re- 
quired. Many sense in their students certain expectations about the 
study of economics that are not realized: an expectation of learning 
easy ways to material success or of acquiring simple solutions to the 
disturbing problems of the present. Some teachers feel that the intro 
ductory course, instead of starting students on their way into more 


advanced study of economics, becomes for many students who might 


reasonably have gone much further a terminal course. Perhaps some of 


these conditions are not as bad as they are painted, and perhaps some 
« improved. But one meaning of such testimony, in such 
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volume, is that the introductory course is a basic difficulty in the 
whole enterprise of teaching economics. This is one of those situations, 
like the case of “bad” money, where, if enough of the right people 
believe it is so, it és so. 

These expressions of dissatisfaction by teachers extend widely, but 
are not universal. It is to be expected that they are most common in 
institutions where teaching schedules are heavy and admission. stand- 
ards are low. And, even under such adverse conditions as these, there 
are some resolute spirits who teach economics—including the intro- 
ductory course—with power and effectiveness. On the other hand, the 
dissatisfaction is felt by teachers in some institutions in which stand- 
ards of work and of admission are relatively high. 

The ingenuity and imagination that have gone into the expansion and 
improvement of economic thought in recent years have not been 
matched by fruitful innovations in the teaching of the subject--es- 
pecially of introductory courses. In fact, the growing range and com- 
plexity of economics has actively contributed to the difficulty of teach- 
ing it. This effect has been greatest in the case of introductory courses 
primarily concerned—as most of them are—with economic theory. 

Twenty or more years ago, when many of the teachers now respon- 
sible for course-organization were introduced to economics, the offering 
of a “systematic and comprehensive body of economic theory”’ to 
beginners presented no serious difficulties. This was a limited scheme 
of study, and there was fairly general agreement as to what it did, and 
should, contain. The textbooks most commonly used at that time reflect 
the material, organization and level of such courses. Typically they 
were divided into two parts, theory and problems. The theory part 
set forth—with little reference to mathematics——neoclassical views of 
value and distribution; in some cases the theory bore about the same 
resemblance to Marshall's Principles as a small offspring does to a 
mighty parent. The problems part usually dealt with tariffs, taxes, 
unions, trusts——in fact with all aspects of the economy at variance with 
the laisser-faire liberal premises which animated the theory part. This 
made, in its time, a truly introductory course, in the sense that it pro- 
vided an overview of almost everything that was taught in most 
departments of economics. It also was truly introductory in the sense 
that students generally went forth from it with confidence that they 
had become acquainted with economics. 

The past two decades have witnessed many extraordinary things, 
among which—-and perhaps because of which-—has been an unprec- 
edented increase in thinking and writing about economic theory. The 
corpus of theory (if one may still speak of it as a single body) has 
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grown apace. Yet the custom of earlier decades, that of putting all 
phases of “accepted” economic theory into an introductory course, 
continues to have many adherents. The result sometimes is overwhelm- 
ing in both its quantity and its variety. Thus a freshman or a sophomore 
may study in a single course: (1) a mechanical process of inputs, 
outputs and equilibrium in terms of prices and costs: (2) a projec- 
tion of the principle of continuity, by which all degrees of competition, 
or of monopoly, are made to occupy their proper positions between 
the two poles of pure competition and pure monopoly, with a sliding 
scale of price theories to match the various positions; (3) a series of 
aggregates of product, income, consumption, saving, investment and 
employment, whose relations to each other invoke the aid of flow 
charts; (4) a theory of economic evolution extending from generalized 
history, through present being, to future becoming. In the whole of it, 
there is little of warm-blooded sapient man, but—-even when consider- 
ably diluted--there is a deal of incipient indigestion for immature 
minds. 

The value and usefulness of these several branches of theory, and 
of their respective techniques, are not here in question. What we need 
to ask ourselves is how much of this is valuable and useful, not to 
ourselves, but to freshmen and sophomores. To what extent do the 
errors and misunderstandings about these things by young students 
reflect on their capacities, and to what extent on our expectations? 
How are such students affected by the well-known fact that the material 
of economic theory is so interrelated that it often is difficult to explain 
one unknown without reference to other unknowns which themselves 
call for explanation? How “realistic” must the theory seem to young 
minds with little experience in abstraction? A favorite anecdote of the 
late Nicholas Murray Butler concerned a boy who had studied geog- 
raphy for a term, and was surprised at being told that the world he 
lived in was the same as the one he studied. The story may be apropos 
of other things beside geography. 

Of course, our “best” students, especially those with a “iair for 
abstract thinking” or of “great promise in economics,” acquit them- 
selves well in dealing with difficult concepts. Such students have great 
value: they are the raw material that their teachers must help shape 
into future creators of economics.* But most of our students are not 
so gifted. And a great many probably enroll in the introductory course 
in economics because it is the only opportunity the college affords 
them to study an interesting and important aspect of the world 
in which they live. A concession to the different interests of different 


*Such students present a different problem, calling for special arrangements. See the 
report on “Treatment of Fspecially Able Students of Economics.” 
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students is made when colleges offer two introductory courses, one 
for “majors” and one for “non-majors.” Our investigation shows that 
this is done in relatively few colleges. When it és done, it raises an in- 
teresting dilemma: a good many students have little means of knowing 
whether they want to become “majors” or not until they have studied 
introductory economics. 

The searching study by our Subcommittee on Elementary Courses 
reveals (1) that many seek to serve too many objectives, (2) that 
most such courses lay principal stress on theory, and (3) that many, 
if not most, of them may present a larger volume of theory, and a 
greater variety of viewpoints and methods than are appropriate for 
young students inexperienced in abstract and sustained thinking. The 
Subcommittee sums up the difficulty in one word, indecision, and 
tells us bluntly that we must make up our minds.” 

Decision may involve two different, but related, kinds of action: 
(1) taking a fresh look at the introductory course with a view to 
determining anew what its objective ideally should be, with due regard 
to the possibility that it may now be confused with too many ideas; 
(2) examining the curriculum and the rules of precedence and sequence 
of courses, both in the department and in the college as a whole, in 
order to determine whether there is a consistent progression worthy of 
being called higher education, and not an uncoordinated hodge-podge 
of uneven courses. Both departmental and collegiate curricula often 
suffer the same kind of academic rigidity as the introductory course, 
and for the same reasons. 

That the introductory course is a basic difficulty in the whole enter- 
prise of teaching economics is not entirely—perhaps not even princi- 
pally—the fault of teachers of that course. A large part of the fault 
lies in the way collegiate programs of education are laid out. Back of 
that lie distortions of the ideal of liberal education due to encroach- 
ments on colleges by professional and vocational training. This has 
consequences running far beyond introductory courses in economics; 
with regard to our present inquiry, the whole matter must simply be 
taken as one aspect of the way the world is. 

Since it is that way, a sophomore (perhaps even a freshman) intro- 
ductory course in economics often presents the only opportunity a 
student has to study what he thinks may be an important subject. 
To the teacher concerned, it presents the only opportunity to shed light 
for such students on what he knows to be an important subject. Hence, 
in many instances, he undertakes to teach them ‘‘as much as he can.” 
In justification of this. the teacher often feels (1) that there are 


*See page 56 below 
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several important objectives to be served by the study of economics, 
(2) that the theory of the subject has greater value than any other 
aspect of it, and (3) that his students must be equipped with a full 
set of the best tools.‘ What this can lead to—in an extreme form, it is 
admitted—already has been described. 

The situation can be-—in numerous instances has been—-improved. 
The Subcommittee on Elementary Courses suggests three ways of doing 
it, each way offering strong claims to consideration. It is clearly ap- 
parent that a course revision, following the lines of any one of the 
three proposals for an introductory course, would lead to consideration 
and possible revision of more advanced courses, and to a review of the 
departmental curriculum in terms of its consistency and integrity. 
Much benefit, extending far beyond the basically important introduc- 
tory course, may follow. 

Another approach to the matter, which has worked out successfully 
in some colleges, is to offer an integrated study of society precedent to 
any study of technical economics. One does not have to accept the 
extreme import of Comte’s dictum, “the study of society must be 
coextensive with society itself,’ to believe that the social sciences, 
history, and much of psychology and philosophy have a common sub- 
ject matter and spring from common roots. Proceeding from such 
premises would not lead to an introductory course in economics, but 
would lead to an introductory course in modern civilized society, its 
values, modes of organization, techniques and working rules. After one 
or two years of such study, those students who wish to go into techni- 
cal economics can proceed, with a greatly enhanced appreciation of 
abstractions and of methods of analysis, to a serious and appropriately 
mature course in economic theory.’ They are able to do this because 
of the knowledge they have gained, and the experience they have had 
with analytical tools and in sustained thinking. In some orientation 
programs, students examine the ways in which great thinkers of the 
past have worked with the problems of their times and places. The 
works of such great thinkers (e.g. Locke, Rousseau, Smith, Jefferson) 
are “models” of great suggestiveness for young people who themselves 

*The variety of objectives served by introductory courses is shown both by the report 
on Elementary Courses and by that on the Econormics Curriculum 

*In some colleges having such onentation programs many students do elect to study 


economics, 

* Plans of such study are presented in Introduction to Contemporary Civuization im the 
West: A Source Book, 2 vols, Columbia University Press, 1916, and The People Shall 
Judge, 2 vols, University of Chicago Press, 1949. The books were prepared respectively 
by the Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columdia College and the Staff of Social Sciences 


I in the College of the University of Chicago 
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will have to grapple with the problems (including economic problems) 
of their time. 

This proposal, in this context, may seem merely to escape one diffi- 
culty, the introductory course in economics, by raising a greater one, 
integrated—or orientation—-study of civilized society. Undoubtedly, 
such an orientation program offers greater pedagogical difficulties than 
does an introductory course in economics. Some colleges that have 
adopted orientation plans have abandoned them. Others have been 
markedly successful. In some, at least, of the latter cases it is believed 
that the teaching of economics, especially of general economic theory, 
has been improved in the process.’ As for the intricacies of orientation 
programs, they are treated rather fully by the Subcommittee on that 
subject. In view of the fact that some colleges with orientation pro- 
grams have made these courses “requirements” instead of “electives,” 
and have achieved in the process an educational result more satisfying 
to their faculties, this aspect of the matter also deserves consideration. 

Every teacher believes that he knows what is good for the students 
who enroll in his classes to learn about the subject he teaches, and he 
tries to see that they learn these things. No one regards his doing so 
as a usurpation of authority. Why is it not equally appropriate for 
college faculties to use their authority in deciding what is good for 
students who enroll in college to learn, and trying to see that they learn 
those things. This is done now, with varying success and satisfaction, 
in a good many colleges.* The qualities that make such programs 
successful are difficult to define; yet, qualities of teaching staff, weight 
of teaching schedules and standards of admission being equal, they 
probably succeed best where teachers have the highest interest in 
effective education and are concerned least about the competitive posi- 
tion of their respective subjects. A college, ideally, is larger than the 
sum of its parts, and its product, education, is greater than qualitative 
analysis plus monetary theory plus calculus plus classical civilization 
plus .... Football coaching staffs, in the work they do, generally 
recognize this relation of the parts and the whole more clearly than 
do college faculties. 

Introductory courses have been discussed here at some length be- 

"Some of the current textbooks in economic theory are so excellent that even teachers 
who “do not like textbooks” may find them useful for giving continuity and coherence 


to a course. Some of the best of these texts seem better adapted to fairly mature minds 
with more and better training than is common among freshmen and sophomores 

*The Harvard Report, General Education in a Free Society, explains the grounds on 
which this came to be done in the college which led the earlier movement for the “free 
elective system.” The Columbia Report, A College Program im Action, describes a quarter 
century's experience with required basic work in general education 
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cause it appears that they sometimes present a basic difficulty to the 
teaching of economics in general. Much that is said in this section ap- 
plies fairly widely to the subject of this study. Specifically, much of 
it bears upon the important question of the place of economic theory 
in the collegiate study of economics. 


Values in Economics 


Economics has developed as a result of two sets of influences, one 
external, the other internal. The external influences have been the 
succession of economic conditions which called for understanding and 
improvement or reform. The internal influences have consisted of the 
refinements and structural improvements that have taken place within 
economics itself. The first of these is illustrated by the classical argu- 
ments of Smith and J. S. Mill that an economy based on liberty would 
result in enhanced material welfare, justice and virtue. A more recent 
example is the economics of Lord Keynes which takes the peaceful 
maintenance of full employment as the proper object of public policy. 
The second—-the internal influences—are illustrated by the neo-classi- 
cal device of marginal utility analysis and by the later development 
of indifference curves, both of which have helped toward building a 
useful theory of demand. It seems clear that the internal influences 
have concerned techniques and methods, and that the external influ- 
ences have concerned values. 

To argue that one of these is more important than the other to our 
current economics would be like arguing that one leg is more useful 
than the other in walking; both of them are indispensable. Yet, es- 
pecially to people who are not professionally immersed in the refine- 
ments of the subject, there probably is greater interest in the values 
served by an economy, the degree to which they are served, and the 
exclusiveness with which they are or are not served than in the 
methods of analysis that are used. From the standpoint of a teacher, 
it may be this concern with value questions on the part of his students 
that makes the methods he uses in throwing light on these questions 
of tremendous importance. But, if the premise suggested here is correct, 
it follows that constant recognition and emphasis must be given the 
relevant values 

Although a smaller proportion of British and Americans were stu- 
dents of economics in a formal sense in those times, it appears that 
classical economics seemed more important to its contemporaries than 
has been the case with the more refined and precise neo-classical 
economics. The classicists hunted down the restrictions to men’s 
freedom, and made weighty demonstrations of the values of economic 
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liberty. The neo-classicists, in their time, were principally engaged in 
showing how a free economy corrects its own excesses and deficiencies, 
and how such an economy carries in itself the generating power of 
economic progress. Much of their work also seemed important to 
people in general. They, like the classicists, fought their battles and 
laid their ghosts, but along more specific lines. In disposing, finally and 
irrevocably, with the wages-fund doctrine, the younger school removed 
one restriction to men’s opportunities in the world that the classicists 
themselves had erected. There was wide interest in others of their 
exploits, such as John Bates Clark’s early exposure of the multiple 
drain on the economy imposed by monopolies and Frank W. Taussig’s 
studies of the economic consequences of tariffs. Classical economics 
was shaped principally by what we have called above external influ- 
ences, in its case by systematic concern with economic liberty. Neo- 
classical economics differs from the work of the older school largely 
because of internal influences—refinements and improvements of the 
theory itself. If it is true that classical economics seemed more im- 
portant to its contemporaries than has been the case with neo-classical 
economics, the reason must be that the former gave systematic support 
to a set of values which had great importance to people of that time. 
In the new developments in economic theory devoted to the deter- 
mination of national income as it affects the level of employment, with 
their explicit and tacit devices for achieving full employment through 
manipulation of income, we possess a current body of theory in sup- 
port of a value which has been widely held to be important. This value 
may be somewhat evanescent and unreliable, however, in the sense 
that people may blow hot about it at one time and cold at another. It 
may be that the breadth and intensity of interest in the economics of 
full employment vary inversely with the level of employment (and this, 
under conditions of overemployment, raises a different set of problems). 
Recently a colleague remarked ruefully that the only thing that would 
arouse the interest of some of his elementary students in methods 
of securing full employment would be some general unemployment. 
This psychological perversity with regard to values extends fairly 
widely. At this time, the arrangement of economic affairs in accordance 
with the requirements for comity and peace among nations suggests 
a value generally held to be important. Teachers who are dealing with 
economic policies find their students interested and responsive if alter- 
native policies are considered in the light of this criterion. But let us 
suppose that the appropriate policies are developed and the desired 
goal is achieved and maintained for a time. Would our students then 
be interested in, and responsive to, this criterion? Of course this does 
not mean that our values consist only of things we do not appreciate 
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except when we do not have them. Recent history seems to reinforce 
the view that the most stable, as well as the most important, social 
value that we have is the ancient one of liberty—although a useful 
definition of it now would need to differ from, say, the one accepted 
by the classicists. 

This suggests what may be the greatest difficulty in dealing with 
values: their ambiguity. To Justice Brandeis’ dictum, ‘Value is a word 
of many meanings,” it might be added that value words also have many 
meanings. An example of such a word, current in much economic 
discussion, is “security.” It often is used between and among econ- 
omists, in which cases the limitations of the concept may be assumed 
to be understood and accepted. But to other people, including students 
in college, it often means a great deal more than is intended. Thus 
security of employment can properly mean only that the number of 
job opportunities is commensurate with full employment; it cannot 
properly mean that every employed worker is secure in the tenure of 
his job as long as he wants to hold it. If students insist that it should 
have the latter meaning, it obviously is the business of a teacher to 
point out that the economy can neither grow nor operate efficiently 
and, at the same time, afford unchanged stable routine to everyone. 
Then, if people want it that way and favor policies to that end, they 
at least have a general idea of what the cost will be.° 

People often are sentimental about the values they cherish, and 
sound sentiment is not always easy to distinguish from silly sentimen- 
tality. In this respect, utilitarian liberalism was a tougher doctrine than 
those espoused by some of the interventionist liberals of today. A 
present value judgment might well be that the older doctrine was 
sometimes tougher than it had a right to be. Yet it was at least con- 
sistent with its associated economic theory, a virtue which cannot al- 
ways be claimed for our contemporary liberal thinking. The humane 
interests that all decent people have, and about which young people 
usually are less inhibited than older ones, sometimes call for forth- 
rightness-—and the courage to face an accusation of illiberality—on 
the part of teachers. 

Discussions of the “neutral” position of the economist have been 
marked by disagreements among us which sometimes seem to turn 
on how we use words. It often is said that we study “how the economy 
works,” or “how it operates’’-—-such phrases appear, indeed, at places 


* “Security,” as a value, probably shares the instability and psychological pervermty 
described above It seems that some of the people who regard security as important et 
some times, set greater store, at other times, by adventure and risk-taking 
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in this Report. But they are ambiguous because they provide no points 
of reference, no criteria. Obviously, there are economic relationships 

the “lead-lag” relationships revealed by comparison of variations of 
aggregates presented in time series are an example—that require, in 
one sense, a Copernican detachment on the part of those who observe 
and measure. But there is another sense in which such detachment is 
impossible. Copernicus studied how the members of the solar system 
revolved and moved in relation to each other; collectively and sepa- 
rately, the members had a spatial existence. What economists study— 
in time series, for example—are categories of things which can only be 
created conceptually. Such categories require criteria, and criteria 
express value judgments. An economic system is not like the solar 
system, whose laws of motion call for no justification. As a system, 
an economy is more like a machine; “how it works’ can be studied 
only if we posit some end, or objective, or value for which it—or some 
part of it-—-exists. In talking or writing to each other, professional 
economists may be able tacitly to assume a comprehension of this 
although they sometimes might be better teachers of each other if 
they gave more explicit recognition to it. In their work as teachers 
of undergraduates, little of such comprehension can be assumed.’ 

The highest achievement in education would require that students 
attain an ideal balancing of technical objectivity and what mortals 
can think of as “ultimately” good or important or desirable. Whitehead 
states the need clearly: ‘The paradox which wrecks so many promis- 
ing theories of education is that the training which produces skill is so 
very apt to stifle imaginative zest.”"' This is a “golden-mean” problem 
which has puzzled teachers since Aristotle. 

This brief discussion has sought only to suggest, (1) that to the 
run of mankind it seems important to consider what the economy can 
do and ougkt to do, as well as what it is doing, (2) that such con- 
sideration may help people to understand why certain techniques of 
analysis are useful, and (3) that the treatment of what the economy 
can and ought to do is, for some fairly specific reasons, difficult. The 
larger questions of what is needed to establish valid value judgments 
and how such judgments are involved in the teaching of economics are 
treated by J. M. Clark at another point in this Report. 

“Similar difficulties of comprehension arise because of values (sometimes uncritically 
assumed ones) which are associated in people's minds with some of the terms economits 
use. Confusion is compounded if such terms are not used with special care. For example. 


some matters often discussed in the context of “socialism vs. capitalism” might more 
accurately be construed as “stability vs. growth.” 


“A N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: Macmillan, 1929). p. S14 
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A Summary of Questions 


We hope that this Report will raise questions rather than present 
conclusions. In those parts of it where we offer suggestions which we 
label “conclusions,” we merely are trying to state questions positively 

and to give our reasons for being positive about them— in the con- 
texts out of which the questions arise. The issues themselves cannot be 
decided even tentatively by a general committee or by a group of 
specialized subcommittees, but need—to the extent that they are 
pertinent-—-to be faced by college faculties and administrators, by 
departments of economics, and by individual teachers. A large number 
of particularized questions are presented in our more specialized 
essays and subcommittee reports. A small number of general questions, 
arising out of our work as a whole, will be presented here. If, in our 
brief discussions of these general issues, we sometimes labor the obvi- 
ous, we can only plead that the obvious does not always get the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

1. Should we take a “holistic” view of collegiate education, as well as 
of economics or of the social sciences? The concept of an educated man 
or woman contains more than does the concept of chemistry, or that 
of mathematics, or that of economics. It involves, along with several 
other complicated things, an integrated diversity of comprehension. 
Yet there are many colleges in which—-except for a small number of 
required courses, or a quite limited set of “group” requirements—little 
attempt is made to expose students to any sizeable segment of the 
range of human knowledge. Indeed, there are numerous cases in 
which much greater effort is devoted to seeing that students concentrate 
their study along pre-professional or vocational lines.'*? The fact that 
the existing degree of concentration along professional and vocational 
lines goes on in liberal-arts colleges, instead of in schools especially 
designed for such purposes, reflects both a confusion of educational 
objectives and a widely-prevalent attitude on the part of the public. 
The confusion appears to be due to the usurpation by professional 
schools, and by departments acting as “little vocational schools” within 
colleges, of the authority——an authority belonging properly to college 
faculties—to prescribe the precise work to be done by particular groups 
of students. College faculties can do little directly about the attitude 
of the public. Yet they can, if they wish, provide a wider range of better 


"One example of this is the study of chemistry: it is not uncommon for chemistry 
“majors” to devote as much as three-fourths of their credit-hours in college to the study 
of chemistry, mathematics and physics. Such a student, if asked what he plans to do 
after leaving college, usually replies, “Why, be a chemist, of course.” Obviously, this condi- 
tion would be equally extreme if it applied to the study of economics. But the report of our 
Subcommittee on the Undergraduate Economics Currculum shows that it does not so apply 
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organized intellectual experience for their students than many of them 
are providing at this time. 

The case of those students who do achieve variety in college edu- 
cation by electing an indiscriminate assortment of elementary courses 
in various subjects presents another important college-wide issue—— 
that of depth and progression of study. Of such students it has been 
said that, aside from their major subject, their work in college con- 
sists of a freshman year followed by three sophomore years. The two 
conditions described here constitute a problem of balance in the col- 
lege curriculum, and in the programs of individual students, for which 
a mere reshuffling of courses may not suffice. Both of them affect 
collegiate education in economics in ways that extend beyond the 
jurisdiction of departments of economics. 

Obviously, however, it would be an error to assume that the curricu- 
lar difficulties and ineptitudes connected with the teaching of econom- 
ics exist only at the “whole-faculty” (i.e. the college) level, where 
everybody's business so often seems to be nobody’s business. When 
did your department last take inventory of its undergraduate program? 
In “viewing it whole,” what criteria were used in deciding whether or 
not each particular course was properly related to the total program? 
Did the introductory course serve as a prerequisite to a number of 
“advanced” courses of uneven intellectual level, or was there assurance 
of progression, depth, and maturity of study for students going beyond 

the introductory course? To what extent were decisions made with a 
view to providing the best possible education, and to what extent to 
furthering the specialization interests of members of the department ? 
Is the departmental program viewed as a way of training undergradu- 
ates to be economists, or as a way of enabling young people to become 
more understanding of, and better able to deal with, their economic 
environment ? 

According to the sample of returned questionnaires secured by our 
Subcommittee on the Undergraduate Economics Curriculum, depart- 
ments of economics show a strong preference for a wide variety of 
short specialized courses to follow the introductory course. Of 1313 
courses reported, only 179 (less than 14 per cent) are year courses."* 
Does this preponderance of short courses reflect an attempt to “cover 
everything” with limited teaching resources, or does it express a con- 
viction of the departments concerned that short specialized courses 
add up to a better education than could be achieved by a smaller 
number of longer and more broadly conceived courses? If it reflects 
either of these, we respectfully suggest that the matter may deserve 
further consideration. 
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The reports of several of our Subcommittees present arguments 
that some departments (and some colleges ) would do well to lessen the 
existing degree of specialization, and broaden the educational experi- 
ence of their students. From the viewpoint of general education, the 
argunient is presented forcefully by the Subcommittee on Integrated 
Introductory Courses. The Subcommittee on the Treatment of Es- 
pecially Able Students report that a preponderance of both such stu- 
dents (all of whom had elected economics as their major) and the 
teachers of such students, who responded to their questionnaires, 
strongly favored a broader, as against a narrower, educational experi- 
ence. And our Subcommittee on Elementary Courses quite properly 
argues that colleges should broaden the educational opportunities of 
students in order that more of them might study economics. 

From the standpoint of professional economists, and from that of 
students who intend to enter the profession, the case for a broad edu- 
cation—-especially at the undergraduate level—-is compelling. J. S. 
Mill and Marshall have written the classic statements of the case, 
and were themselves striking examples of their thesis. Most of the 
greatest contributions to our field have been made by men who were 
learned in philosophy or history or mathematics, as well as in eco- 
nomics.'* In its problems, its materials and its methods, economics 
seems to have less “self-containment” than applies to some other 
fields of study. This creates a special need for breadth in the case of 
professional economists,‘in addition to the general need for it by all 
educated people. 

2. How much “finality” can be attributed to education in economics? 
Ihe study of economics is obviously and greatly affected by the fact 
that the object being studied-—the economy—-undergoes constant, and 
sometimes quite rapid, change. This is not so of mathematics or of the 
natural sciences. The latter fields of study are kept in flux by new 
discoveries and methods developed within the sciences themselves 
(which also is a factor affecting, in less degree, the study of economics). 
But these changes are of a different sort from those involving, struc- 
turally and functionally, the object being studied. The kind of change 
that differentiates the study of economics so acutely from most other 
kinds of study raises serious problems for both students and teachers. 
It sometimes is difficult, if not impossible, to impute consistent mean- 
ing even to our most common terms and concepts. A moment’s retlec- 


"One recent writer has concluded (he calls it a “fact that the greatest minds, who 
have made the largest contribution to the treasury of economic thought, regarded economics 


mnlv as a side issue among their interests and took up its study relatively late in their lives, 
fter devoting much of their effort to other subiects.” Ferdinand Zweig, Economic Ideas 
New York: Prentice Hall, 19° 
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tion on what “money” has meant at different times and places during 
the past few hundred years (or even between Ricardo’s time and the 
present) should afford abundant illustration. Wesley Mitchell re- 
marked, a good many years ago, that he once had been confident that 
he knew what was the matter with the Federal Reserve System, but 
the System had been changed so much that he no longer knew what 
was the matter with it. 

The difficulty for students and teachers is even more fundamental 
than this. It is well known that a student’s years in college fall typi- 
cally in that period of his life when he has greatest facility in learning. 
It also is widely believed that most college graduates do very little sys- 
tematic study after they leave college. For a former student of eco- 
nomics, this means that a hiatus may come to exist between his or- 
ganized comprehension of economic affairs and a changing set of 
economic conditions--a hiatus that grows wider with the passage of 
time. If this occurs, a man or woman in middle life may be considering, 
or testing, a new situation or idea by means of an obsolescent ‘frame 
of reference.” This has dangers both to the individual concerned and 
to the community. 

Education in economics is a matter of acquiring knowledge. This 
involves the organization of facts in ways which make the facts 


significant. But the most important-—-and most difficult and subtle—- 
aspect of this lies in being able to understand what is important, and 
to distinguish what is significant. There is no once-and-for-all eco- 
nomics. 

Lord Keynes carried the dangers of the condition described here a 
step further when he wrote: 


.. the ideas of economists and political philosophers, both when they are 
right and when they are wrong, are more powerful than is commonly under- 
stood. Indeed, the world is ruled by little else. Practical men, who believe 
themselves to be quite exempt from any intellectual influences, are usually the 
slaves of some defunct economist. Madmen in authority, who hear voices in 
the air, are distilling their frenzy from some academic scribbler of a few years 
back. I am sure that the power of vested interests is vastly exaggerated com- 
pared with the encroachment of ideas. Not, indeed, immediately, but after 
a certain interval; for in the field of economic and political philosophy there 
are not many who are influenced by new theories after they are twenty-five 
or thirty years of age, so that the ideas which civil servants and politicians 
and even agitators apply to current events are not likely to be the newest. 
Rut soon or late, it is ideas, not vested interests, which are dangerous for 
good or evil."8 

“J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (New York 
Harcourt, Brace & Co, 1036), 4% 23-384. The quotation was suggested by the memo 
randum by Alonzo B. May cited above 
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3. /s there an adequate supply of qualified teachers oj undergraduate 
economics? This question raises an imponderable because there is no 
way of drawing a precise line between teachers who are qualified and 
those who are not. And, even among teachers who are generally recog- 
nized as “good” or “effective,’’ qualifications appear to vary widely. 
The very existence of certain conditions makes it seem probable, how- 
ever, that the supply of teachers is not as highly qualified as it could be 
and ought to be. The most conspicuous of these conditions is the dis- 
satisfaction of teachers in general with the results of their own work. 
Another, only slightly less conspicuous, is the fact that many -young 
people of great promise as teachers of economics choose to enter other 
occupations in which material rewards are greater, immediately and 
for the future. The academic profession is not, in the sense of material 
opportunity, a strong competitor for the services of talented young 
people, and probably it could never become very strong in this re- 
spect. Fortunately, and as always, some of the ablest do elect to be- 
come teachers of economics simply because that is what they want to do 

This brings us to a subtle and adverse one of the ‘conditions’ 
mentioned above. For is teaching economics to undergraduates pre- 
cisely what these young people want to do? Has their experience as 
graduate students led them to set a high value on undergraduate teach- 
ing as a career? Or has a-—frequently somewhat nebulous——conception 
of research taken a stronger hold on their affections and their minds? 
Have they acquired a warm conviction that there is an academic 
hierarchy in which the highest glory lies in instruction in the last 
year of graduate school? If some are strongly enough attached to this 
conviction, they must look upon undergraduate teaching as a necessary 
novitiate which must be borne as cheerfully and successfully as pos- 
sible. Two results are possible from these premises: such a person either 
becomes a graduate teacher, taking with him from the college what- 
ever is valuable in the experience and maturity he has gained, or he 
remains an undergraduate teacher who is frustrated and disgruntled. 
Alternatively, such a young person may decide, after some experience, 
that he would like a career as an undergraduate teacher, but this in- 
volves a different set of premises. 

In all that is said here, it is recognized that some undergraduate 
teachers ought to become graduate teachers, and for completely valid 
reasons. The point simply is that the attitude described is unfavorable 
to securing and maintaining an adequate supply of qualified teachers 
of undergraduates. The question has arisen as a by-product of division 
and sub-division of academic labor in research as universities and 
colleges have grown in numbers and size. Mr. Leamer’s essay, which 
comes later in this Report, gives an interesting account of the process 
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which is almost suggestive of Malthus’ juxtaposition of geometric 
and arithmetic rates of progression. It also exhibits the change that 
has occurred as compared to a generation ago when almost all of the 
most experienced and mature professors of economics were actively 
engaged in teaching undergraduate courses, even introductory courses, 
and finding them stimulating and rewarding. One distinguished econ- 
omist and undergraduate teacher often argues that the existing aca- 
demic custom should be reversed, that the most mature professors should 
conduct the most general courses designed for beginning students, and 
the youngest staff members should carry on the specialized and techni- 
cal courses involving research. Her plan would put experience at the 
service of the young, and vigor and enthusiasm to work at the expan- 
sion of human knowledge. 

As regards highly qualified instruction in economics at any level, the 
prevailing ‘distinction between teaching and research often seems to 
present a false dichotomy, with the implied aspersion running only in 
one direction. Here, again, we have a question of balance in the use 
of scarce resources. A qualified teacher must have an inquiring mind 
and a zest for learning. These are the requisites for, and the motivating 
power toward, research. There is at least as fair a chance that an 
economist who is overweighted on the side of research will not be a 
well qualified teacher, as that one who is overweighted on the side of 
teaching will not be well qualified in research. It may be that the quali- 
ties of a competent teacher are of as great importance as those of a 
competent research worker. If this is so, it loudly calls for recognition 
The principal improvement in the teaching of undergraduate eco- 
nomics may come when teachers are willing to bring it about and to 
undergo the costs. 

A teacher-—just because he is a teacher---must believe that educa- 
tion can influence the destinies of men and nations. And the most 
compelling fact about teaching anything-—economics, perhaps, more 
than some other things-—is the weight of responsibility that the 
teacher assumes. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ECONOMICS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION’ 


LAURENCE E. LEAMER 


' Most of the problems raised by this Report are as old as economics 
itself. For, whenever an economist in a free society reflects upon the 
conditions for the utilization of his specialty, he immediately faces 
the very hard problem of determining how the economics he deems 
necessary for democratic citizenship might be taught and effectively 
utilized by democratic citizens. Were the economist only the trusted 
advisor to an omnipotent though compliant despot, his problem would 
be comparatively simple. It would be merely by coercion and persua- 
sion to manipulate his despot’s ‘‘flock”’ into the mold envisioned by its 

economist shepherd.”” Too often even democratic economists view 
social action in such authoritarian terms. 

But social action in a liberal-democratic society, as ideally en- 
visioned, is group self-control. Essentially it involves the cooperative 
making of terms of association, i.e. of laws and working rules, by means 
of discussion. Therefore the democratic economist serves in this process 
not by being the “beneficent shepherd” but by contributing to a higher 
level of public discussion. 

He does so, in the first place, by his research and critical thinking 
which lead to the advancement of his science. But in addition, if his 
science is to be used by the free society of which he is a member, 
he or fellow economists must also contribute to the liberal-democratic 
process by seeking to raise the general level of public intelligence, by 
educating specialists for political and educational leadership, and by 
promoting an attitude of mutual understanding between the public and 
the specialist.’ 

A review of some of the reilections on these problems by economists 
of the past may add meaning to the current Report. In addition it is 
hoped, thereby, to contribute to a clarification of the major problems 
involved in the development of an economic education appropriate 
to democratic social action 


Origins of Academic Polttical Economy 
The teaching of political economy (or a subject sufficiently similar 
to warrant the name) probably had its origin in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury. According to Luigi Cossa, the first professorial chairs in the 
subject were created in 1727 when Frederick William I of Prussia 
appointed a jurisconsult named Gasser at Halle and a historian named 
Dithmar at Frankfort-on-the-Oder for the teaching of the so-called 
fiscal sciences. This instruction was intended to prepare the aspiring 
functionaries of the state for the administration of the crown lands, 
forests, mines, and the public industries which were the state’s chief 
sources of revenue.’ The “‘vocational” emphasis of this, the Cameralist 
tradition, can only by a stretch of the imagination be called the origin 
of economics teaching intended to make men more effective citizens in 
a democracy. 

For this reason J. R. McCulloch was probably right in writing that 
the first popular instruction in political economy was given at the 
University of Naples by Antonio Genovesi (1712-69), his first lecture 
being presented on November 5, 1754. It came as a result of the con- 
cern of Bartholomew Intieri, a Florentine residing in Naples, over 
the abuses of internal administration. Because he believed the best 
remedy for the situation lay in acquainting the public with the true 
source of wealth and prosperity, he founded this professorship.‘ 

It is not our purpose here to trace the European origins of academic 
political economy. However, it should perhaps be mentioned that the 
American developments which we shall trace generally had their 
counterparts in Europe and often their origins. For example, Adam 
Smith, by including in The Wealth of Nations a thought provoking 
chapter on education,® set an example for content which was regularly 
followed by most authors of general economics treatises throughout 
the nineteenth century. Writers felt bound to consider how education 
might enhance the productivity of labor, and, with and after Malthus, 
how education might serve as a population check. As the ‘‘revolution- 
ary dangers” from the rising lower classes became apparent, political 
economists saw increasing merit in economics instruction in support 
of the status quo. But even in the earlier writers, and especially as 
expressed somewhat later in the writings of John Stuart Mill, cogniz- 
ance was increasingly taken of possible positive roles for political 
economy as a part of a general education for effective citizenship.* 

* Luigi Cossa, The Study of Political Economy, translated from Italian by Louis Dyer 
(London: Macmillan, 1893), pp. 229-30 

*J. R. McCulloch, A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar Objects, and Importance 
of Political Economy (Edinburgh: 1824), p. 88 

*Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (New York: Modern Library, 1937), pp. 716-40 

*Ey. Richard Whately, Introductory Lectures on Political Economy (4th ed; London: 


Jobn Parker and Son, 1885). John Stuart Mill, “Inaugural Address,” Dissertations and 
Discourses: Political, Philosophical, Historical, Vol IV (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
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Sometime between 1784 and 1798 Bishop James Madison, President 
of William and Mary College (1777-1812), became the first American 
teacher of political economy, using The Wealth of Nations as a text 
for part of his program of social studies.’ It is significant that political 
economy was introduced into a school which sought to embody the 
Jeffersonian conception of education. Consequently, the subject was 
viewed as one of the sciences appropriate for the education of demo- 
cratic leaders, whose qualities for leadership were to be assessed by a 
citizenry prepared for this role by a general education consisting of 
history and morality.* Since the possibilities of economics instruction 
for citizenship were only later realized in Europe,’ Bishop Madison 
was probably the first teacher anywhere to seek to make economics an 
element in a truly general education appropriate to a free society. 

In his study of the Origins of Academic Economics in the United 
States, Michael J. L. O’Connor has described how four views of the 
proper emphasis for political economy emerged early in the nineteenth 
century. First was the above mentioned Jeffersonian viewpoint which 
made its imprint especially in the first two decades of the century on 
the curriculum of Southern and frontier colleges.’° Viewing economics 
as an integral part of political and moral philosophy, the Jeffersonian 
viewpoint was the original American formulation of what we shall 
call the social philosophic approach to economic education. 

But proponents of various brands of particular truth could not rely 
upon the Jeffersonian ideal of truth by free discussion. Consequently 
there came into being what we shall call the hortatory approach, ie. 
the viewpoint that the role of economics instruction should be to in- 
culcate the particular political views of the teacher. After 1820 three 
different emphases were to determine the objectives of American class- 
room instruction in political economy in three different parts of the 
nation; in the North that of the nationalist protectionists,"* in the South 
that of the pro-agrarian anti-industrial free traders,'? and in New Eng- 

* Michael J. L. O'Connor, Origins of Academic Economics in the United States (New York 
Columbia University Press, 1944), pp. 20-21 

*See Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia and his letters to John Adams, 
both of which are perhaps most conveniently available. in The Pec ple Shall Judge; Readings 
in the Formation of American Policy, edited by the Social Sciences 1 Staff of the University 
of Chicago, Vol. I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), pp 22 

"Eg. Jean-Baptiste Say, A Treatise om Political Economy, trans. by C. R. Prinsep and 
Clement C. Biddle (6th American ed.; Philadelphia: Grigg and Elliot, 1834), p. xlvii 
(originally published in 1803); T. R. Malthus, An Essay on the Principles of Population 
(Everyman ed; London: J. M. Dent and Son, 1914). Vol IT, pp. 211-14 (originally pub- 
lished in the 1803 edition) 

"O'Connor, of pp. 19-29, 56-58. 

[bid., pp. 29-48, 58-61 

‘Ibid, pp 48-86, 61-62 
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land that of the anti-Jeffersonian Puritanical clerics.” 

Consequently, by the Civil War political economy had become estab- 
lished in the United States as a separate subject for collegiate and 
secondary school study. In point of view, instruction in it was generally 
hortatory; teachers sought to teach the student what to think rather 
than to develop in him qualities of independent decision such as had 
been envisioned by Jefferson. 


Deflation, Discontent, and Economic Education, 1865-1900 


In the age of rapidly growing industrialism and of deflation which 
was to follow, it was to become increasingly clear that hortatory eco- 
nomic education was inadequate when economists had to compete with 
the influential economic education provided by the Populists and their 
kind, by the contenders in the battle over monetary standards, and by 
the powerful pens of such as Henry George, Edward Bellamy, and 
Henry Demarest Lloyd. The impact upon professional teachers of 
economics is perhaps best shown by an account of the early discussions 
in the American Economic Association. 

The state of mind of the profession was well expressed by Francis 
A. Walker in his 1890 Presidential Address to the American Economic 


Association. Looking back over the years from 1888 to 1890 Walker 
observed: 


. one may say that the past two years in America have witnessed such an 
access of interest in economic matters as our country has never before known; 
and that a spirit, not merely of contempt for authority, but of dissatisfaction 
with the existing order, and even of angry impatience at the material con- 
ditions of the universe, has been widely manifested, which has made it very 
hard work, indeed, to be an economist. . . . On one hand, old Utopias have 
been re-discovered, re-explored, re-surveyed and re-opened to settlement by 
an afflicted humanity; on the other, brand new devices for doing away with 
poverty, sorrow, and even sin, in human life have been brought out in rapid 
succession, by a host of philanthropic inventors. 

... The revolution now in progress is making every man and every woman 
an economist. .. . The economists who are thus being made are, it must be 
admitted, just now pretty poor ones. ... But it is a great thing to have the 
whole nation at school in political economy."* 


The American Economic Association, as conceived by its founders in 
1885, was to have served as an agency of general education in such a 
world. The proposed platform of the Association included the follow- 
ing: 

Ihid , pp. 69-70, 281-86 


“Francis A. Walker, “The Tide of Economic Thought,” American Economic Association, 
hlications, First Series, VI (1891), 17-18, 20 
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We regard the state as an educational and ethical agency whose positive 
aid is an indispensable condition of human progress, While we recognize the 
necessity of individual initiative in industrial life, we hold the doctrine of 
laissez-faire is unsafe in politics and unsound in morals; and that it suggests 
an inadequate explanation of the relations between the state and the citizen.** 


In a secret organizational meeting Richard T. Ely elaborated. 


One aim of our association should be the education of public opinion in 
regard to economic questions and economic literature. In no other science is 
there so much quackery and it must be our province to expose it and bring 
it into merited contempt."* 

... We are resolved to form an American Economic Association to do some- 
thing towards the development of a system of social ethics."’ 


It is surprising, after such intentions, that the first efforts of the 
Association were devoted only to industrial and technical education.” 
Not until the Fourth Annual Meeting in December, 1890, the one in 
which President Walker delivered the above address, did the Associa- 
tion first create a standing committee on the “Teaching of Political 
Economy” and first consider economic education from the general edu- 
cational standpoint. In a session on “Economics and Education” two 
papers were presented; one by William W. Folwell of the University 
of Minnesota entitled “A Syllabus of Political Economy” and another 
by Simon N. Patten of the University of Pennsylvania on “The Edu- 
cational Value of Political Economy.”'’ In his paper, Patten urged 
that political economy replace mathematics and physics for mental 
discipline, that economic history and the study of economic institutions 
and problems be part of the study of political economy, and that moral 
and political considerations be separated from instruction in political 
economy.” Much of the significant discussion and writing in subse- 
quent years has centered on issues raised by these recommendations. 

Of these issues a more or less final solution has been reached only 
concerning the qualities of economics for training the citizen’s mind. 
According to the theory of formal discipline, which was influencing 

"American Economic Association, “Report on Organization of the American Economic 
Association,” Publications, First Series, I (March, 1886), 6-7. As actually adopted, however, 
this plank merely read. “We regard the state as an agency whose positive assistance is one 
of the indispensable conditions of human progress.”’ p. 3$ 

p. 18 

p. 1? 

“A committee on “Industrial and Technical Education” with Francis A. Walker and 
N M Butler was created in 1887 and at the 1888 meeting F. N. Thorpe presented a paper 
n “Some Fconomic Aspects of Manual Training.” 

"American Foonomic Association, “Fourth Annual Meetine: Reports, Papers, and Dis 
cusauons,” Publications, First Series, VI (1891), 104-11 

SN Patten, “Educational Value of Political Economy,’ American Economic Association, 
Publications, First Series, V (1890), 474-502 
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economists of the time, the faculty of reason in amy situation is de- 
veloped by amy subject matter which rigorously exercises that faculty. 
The rigor of mathematics, of languages, and of the exact sciences, made 
of them, therefore, the primary subject matters by which students 
might learn to reason, even concerning the solution of a social problem. 
Simon N. Patten, Charles F. Dunbar*® and J. Laurence Laughlin” 
were among the main proponents of the view that economics has 
superior qualities for mental discipline. 

Subsequent educational research has revealed, however, that the 
extreme claims in behalf of the theory were wrong, that reasoning 
ability in one situation does not necessarily transfer to all other or 
even to closely related situations. The degree of such transfer, it has 
been learned, varies according to the degree to which the learning has 
been genuinely meaningful (not mere rote learning), the degree to 
which it has been generalized (i.e. applied to a wide variety of situa- 
tions), and to the degree to which the teacher has inspired the student 
independently to use his ability in the interpretation of new situations." 

While these discoveries should raise grave doubts about the peda- 
gogical practices in many economics classrooms, the place of economics 
in general education has by them been made more secure. As Henry 
C. Adams warned his fellow economists in 1894, according to the theory 
of formal discipline any rigorous study could provide the mental train- 
ing by which a student could be made to reason well, even in eco- 
nomics.** Intuitively the advocates of economics for disciplinary pur- 
poses recognized the absurdity of this view and subsequent educa- 
tional research confirmed the correctness of the economists’ intuitions. 
Therefore, we now know, if a citizen is to learn to reason intelligently 
concerning economic problems he must study economics. The hard 
problem remains; what economics and by what methods of study? 

In an effort to provide an answer, several new formulations of the 
role of economics in general education were developed in the nineties 
to replace or supplement the earlier hortatory viewpoint. First, and the 
one to which the American Economic Association devoted most of its 
attention, was what we shall call the Atstorical approach. Adherents 
to this view would stress the basic importance of the history of eco- 
nomic institutions and ideas or of general history for effective economics 
instruction aiming at the development of civic competence. In origin 


™ Charles F. Dunbar, “The Academic Study of Political Economy,” Q/JE, V (July, 1891), 
413 > 

3 J Laurence Laughlin, “Economics in the Schools,” JPEZ, IX (June, 1901), 389 

* Arthur I. Gates, ef al., Educational Psychology (New York : Macmillan, 1942), pp. 504-07. 

* Henry C. Adams, American Economic Association, “Seventh Annual Meeting: Handbook 
and Report,” Publications, First Series, X (1805), 122-23 
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this view stems from the influence in the United States of the German 
Historical Schools, and also from discussions resulting from a recom- 
mendation in 1894 by a committee of the National Educational As- 
sociation that formal instruction in political economy not be given 
in secondary schools, but that it should be taught where appropriate 
in other subjects, especially United States history.” 

This recommendation motivated two discussions by the American 
Economic Association on the utility of history for the teaching of eco- 
nomics; one in 1894 on “The Teaching of Economics in the Secondary 
Schools’’*” and the other in 1897 on “The Relation of the Teaching of 
Economic History to the Teaching of Political Economy.’”*’ In addition 
the report stimulated a host of articles by economists, most of which 
were critical of it. Finally in 1899 the Association published Frederick 
RK. Clow’s “Economics as a School Study.”** It summarized the claims 
of economics as an independent secondary-school study and sought to 
refute the claims of the historical approach to economic education. 

A second conception of general education in economics which at- 
tained wide and effective support in the nineties was what we shall call 
the aphoristic approach, one stressing the use of a set of economic prin- 
ciples or rules or maxims as the primary tool for civic competence. 
Prior to this decade this view had been advocated by many European 
economists beginning in 1803 with J. B. Say and T. R. Malthus.*”® In 
addition the popularizers, including Jane Marcet, Harriet Martineau, 
and Frédéric Bastiat, had in their writings exemplified this view. But in 
the nineties Simon Newcomb was perhaps the most effective advocate 
of the more mature version of this approach in his article, “The Prob- 
lem of Economic Education,” and in his own textbook and popular 
writings.” 

The more sophisticated advocates of this view (including Bastiat and 
Newcomb), by their stress upon the interrelations between principles 
and by emphasizing their limitations, have tended increasingly to a view 

* Report of the Committee of Ten (New York: American Book Company, 1894), 
» 168; relevant portions are also in Frederick R. Clow, “Economics as a School Study,” 
Economtc Studies, IV (June, 1899), 241 

™"American Economic Association, “Seventh Annual Meeting: Handbook and Report," 
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of economic education which has been best formulated by Alfred 
Marshall, namely the organonic approach. Economics, Marshall ob- 
served in 1885, “is not a body of concrete truth, but an engine for the 
discovery of concrete truth.”** The “engine,” for Marshall, was an 
economic organon, an integrated system of principles made understand- 
able by the study of economic analysis. The task of economic educa- 
tion became that of providing the citizen with the organon and that of 
developing in the citizen those faculties—including observation, judg- 
ment, communication, and especially reason—~by which he might ob- 
serve the real world and understand and evaluate it with the aid of this 
engine of analysis.” 

Thus we see in the period after the Civil War, especially late in the 
century, that economists, disturbed by the “illusions” and “fallacies” 
which an era of deflation and industrial growth tends to breed, were 
really coming to grips with the problems involved in the education 
of citizens for the cooperative solution of economic problems. While 
the hortatory objectives still openly or subtly influenced the educa- 
tional practices of economics teachers, increasingly there were efforts 
to formulate new views—-ones which might enable citizens to partici- 
pate intelligently and to reason independently in the cooperative solu- 
tion of economic problems. 


“Practical” Education vs. Economics, 1900-1929 


In the early decades of the twentieth century two new developments 
were to have a significant impact on economic education. These were 
the rise of commercial education and the rapid growth of collegiate 
enrollments. 

The rise of commercial education after the turn of the century sug- 
gested the advent of a new day for economics instruction. Economics 
was at last to be made “practical.” The abstract theory of the older 
views was to be replaced by concrete description of real business insti- 
tutions. The history of economic problems was to be superseded by 
up-to-date descriptions of modern problems. We shall therefore call 
this new view the modern problems approach, one to be distinguished 
by its emphasis upon a non-theoretical and often non-historical descrip- 
tion of contemporary economic problems and institutions.** 


"Alfred Marshall, The Present Position of Economics, An Inaugural Lecture (London 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd, 1885), p. 25 

" [hid.; A. Marshall, “The Old Generation of Economists and the New,” QJE, XI 
(January, 1897), 117-18 

™ Institutionalism no doubt also contributed to the modern problems approach by its 
criticism of classical theory and its emphasis upon a holistic approach. But Veblen, for 
example, would have been as critical of the frequent discard of history and the stress 
upon a business point of view as he was of classical analysis 
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In general professional economists in their writings opposed this new 
view and the advent of the “practical business point-of-view,” just as 
they had in the previous decade opposed the historical approach. One 
gets the impression that, with several notable exceptions, the advent 
of commercial education most often stirred the advocates of the older 
views to the defense of their ways. It usually did not lead to a develop- 
ment in terms of the legitimate criticisms raised by the modern prob- 
lems advocates and in terms of a developing philosophy of general edu- 
cation. Among the notable exceptions were several genuinely thought 
provoking articles, for example Henry Raymond Mussey’s ‘Economics 
in the College Course” in 1910, Charles E. Persons’ “Teaching the 
Introductory Course in Economics” published in 1916, Leverett S. 
Lyon’s “A Functional Approach to Social-Economic Data’ in 1920, 
and in the same year A. B. Wolfe’s “The Teaching of Economics 
Again.”’* The American Economic Association reflected the advent 
of commercial education by devoting several sessions to the topic; one 
in 1900 on “Commercial Education,” another in 1906 on “Higher 
Commercial Education,’ and still another in 1924 on “The Teach- 
ing of Business and Economics.”””’ 

The second significant factor influencing economic education was 
the rapid growth of college enrollments. Between 1920 and 1930 the 
total enrollment in institutions of higher education in this country 
approximately doubled.** Between 1910-11 and 1925-26 the hours of 
economics offered in colleges and universities increased five-fold.*’ The 
impact of these facts upon collegiate economics was profound. In the 
first place there were not in 1926 enough well trained teachers.“ 
Secondly the dearth of interested and well trained instructors was 
especially marked at the level of general education. Prior to this 
period classes were generally small and even the leading creative 
thinkers in economics usually taught elementary courses in economics 

“Henry Raymond Mussey, “Economics in the College Course,” Educational Review, 
XL (October, 19190), 239-49, Charles E. Persons, “Teaching the Introductory Course in 
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and were therefore motivated to reflect upon problems of general edu- 
cation. But, with this surge of enrollments, the senior economists 
tended increasingly to specialize at the graduate level and to train only 
future specialists. The multiplication of courses opened many new pos- 
sibilities by which one might meet his teaching obligations without 
having to bother with the “uneducable non-economics major.” The 
development of economics as a science which takes ends as given made 
it increasingly proper for economists to rule out of their field of inter- 
est any consideration of the relation of their specialty to social action 
(a field of vital concern for general education). Thus the ‘old timers” 
often lost interest in general education, except for their frequent tend- 
ency to “cash in” on the expanded textbook market, and enthusiastic 
underlings and graduate students increasingly became the general edu- 
cators. But for them undergraduate instruction was merely a way to 
finance their degree or a stepping stone to higher quarters in which 
they would never again need to be troubled by the failure of students 
to learn their subject. In other words conditions were becoming in- 
creasingly unfavorable for concerted reflection by economists upon the 
newer problems of civic education.’ 

In spite of the rise of commercial education and of enrollments, sev- 
eral significant reconsiderations of economic education are worthy of 
mention. The first of these was a conference on the teaching of ele- 
mentary economics held at the University of Chicago in 1909." This 
was, according to Charles H. Judd, the first deliberative conference 
ever held by a group of university teachers solely for the purpose of 
considering methods and problems of teaching elementary economics.” 
It is perhaps significant that several of the most active leaders in eco- 
nomic education over the subsequent years were participants in this 
meeting. Among these were L. C. Marshall, A. B. Wolfe, and F. R. 
Fairchild. Also the statistical survey resulting from this conference, 
and continued fifteen years later by L. C. Marshall,** when viewed in 
connection with similar surveys made for this current Report, should 
serve as a major source of information on the status of and changes 
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in American economics instruction during the first half of the cur- 
rent century. 

Another unprecedented event was the investigation and appraisal in 
1913-16 by the Harvard Division of Education of the objectives and 
instructional methods used by the Harvard economics department.” 
The report, The Teaching of Economics in Harvard University, stands 
as a commendable example of the possible benefits of interdepart- 
mental cooperation and also as an example for similar studies in other 
institutions. 

The role of the American Economic Association in this period is 
worthy of mention. In 1915, after a decade and a half in which its re- 
ported deliberations had concerned only commercial education, a 
“Committee Upon Secondary Education in Economics” was author- 
ized.“" A year later E. T. Towne, F. R. Clow, and G. O. Virtue were 
appointed to the committee and were authorized to spend $500 “in 
securing information as to the present status of instruction in economics 
in secondary schools.’’*’ The report was presented at the 1917 meeting.” 

At the same meeting the United States Commissioner of Education 
invited the Association to appoint two members to a joint committee 
on “recasting the courses in social sciences offered in colleges of arts 
and sciences.’"*” Early in 1918 L. C. Marshall and M. S. Wildman were 
appointed to this post and in addition a “Committee on College Train- 
ing for Citizenship” was named. It originally consisted of L. C. Marshall 
(Chairman), M. S. Wildman, W. H. Hamilton, and E. E. Day.” At 
the 1919 meeting the scope of this committee, then known as the ‘“Com- 
mittee on College Instruction in Social Sciences,’ was broadened to 
include economics in the secondary schools.”’ 

The 1917 report had suggested that college and university economics 
teachers preferred that high school economics instruction concentrate 
on other than theory.’’ Consequently the 1921 report of the ‘““Commit- 
tee on Teaching of Economics” (as the “Committee on College Instruc- 
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tion in Social Sciences” was now called) favored integrated social 
studies for the secondary schools. 


It is essential that we free our minds from any such issue as the claims of 
history vs. those of economics, vs. those of government, vs. those of sociology. 
These claims will largely disappear in any vital discussion of the contribution 
of social studies to our social living. These branches of social study are not 
separable, save for the purpose of emphasizing some particular. point of view 
on social living.** 


In connection with this report the Association approved the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that two members be appointed to the “Joint 
Commission on the Teaching of Social Studies in the Secondary School,” 
a body which it was hoped might bring to a close the many years 
during which committees of the individual special disciplines had sought 
to preempt secondary social studies for their respective interests.** 
L. C. Marshall and W. H. Kiekhofer were appointed. Their report was 
made in’ 1923." As a further attempt to cooperate with other dis- 
ciplines on secondary education, L. C. Marshall was appointed in 1922 
to the Board of Directors of the National Council for the Social 
Studies.** 

It would appear, therefore, at least on the committee level that the 
interest of the American Economic Association in economics on the 
secondary and collegiate level was expanding. It should be observed, 
however, that the committees were more prone to consider economics 
in its general educational role as applied to secondary education (on 
which level the members did not teach) than to collegiate education. 
Also it is to be noted that in 1921, 1924, and 1925 the Association held, 
in connection with its annual meetings, its first roundtables on the 
teaching of general economics since 1897.°' Yet committee reports and 
roundtables may be poor indices of real classroom accomplishments. 
For L. C. Marshall, surveying in 1926 the state of economic educa- 
tion over the previous fifteen years, wrote: 


Little constructive educational planning has taken place in the field. The 
relationship of collegiate economics to secondary education and to various 
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branches of professional education has not been thought out, and apparently 
relatively few collegiate or university teachers of economics are interested in 
the problems involved-—of course an ostrich-like attitude by the present 
generation of teachers will not prevent these problems from plaguing the 
teaching profession of the future. Some little work has been done looking 
forward to a more appropriate organization of the elementary course. Here 
and there some constructive thinking has been done on the problems of under- 
graduate curriculum; and one or two institutions have seriously concerned 
themselves over their graduate work. But taking the situation by and large, 
there has been relatively little penetrating experimentation, little constructive 
educational work. 

It may turn out that economics has been too prosperous for its own good 
in the last fifteen years.** 


Economic Education During and After the Depression 

The several years after 1929 were in many respects like those just 
before Francis Walker delivered his Presidential Address in 1890. 
“Old Utopias” and “brand new devices,” some sane and others absurd, 
found a ready following, probably even among those who now had the 
benefit of one of the courses in economic principles. Perhaps the 
favorite educational scapegoat for the “mess we were in’ became the 
social studies and above all economics. 

Indeed as late as 1948 the Cooperative Study of General Educa- 
tion conducted with 828 college freshmen in twelve colleges reported 
the following: 

The greatest deficiency in social knowledge tends to occur in the field of 
economics. Students are deficient in economic understanding in a way which 
indicates that this one of the social sciences needs more attention and more 
efficient instructional techniques in the program of general social studies edu- 
cation that at present prevails.*° 

E.onomics as a subject cannot be held fully accountable for this de- 
ficiency, for enrollments in economics have never exceeded 5.08 percent 
of students attending high school.” Rather, courses such as United 
States history and Problems of American Democracy which are in- 
tended to provide economics instruction must share the responsibility. 

The dissatisfaction with economics courses stimulated by the de- 
pression resulted in the ascendency, in secondary schools, of the 
modern problems approach——an approach which now had become in- 
creasingly critical of American business.*' On the collegiate level the 
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major curricular innovation was the national income approach, one 
which resulted from the “Keynesian revolution’ and which in 1942 
was first embodied as a text in J. R. Hick's ‘““The Social Framework.” 
Here it was intended as an introduction to study pursued in the 
organonic tradition. It sought to give a preliminary overall view of the 
economy (an “anatomical view”) which might thereby make more 
meaningful the subsequent study of the theory of value, study which 
was intended to show how the system works (a “physiological view’’).*° 

The response of the American Economic Association was in the 
form of a series of sessions on economic education in connection with 
the annual meetings. In 1934 there was a roundtable on “The New 
Deal and the Teaching of Economics” in which, among others, Harry 
Gideonse, Frank H. Knight, John R. Commons, and John Ise were 
participants.** In 1939 a roundtable was held on “Problems in the 
Teaching of Economics” with Raymond T. Bye (Chairman), Broadus 
Mitchell, W. W. Hewett, Paul M. O’Leary, and Maynard Krueger 
as participants.** Again in the following year the same topic was dis- 
cussed by Ralph H. Blodgett (Chairman), Clifford L. James, Leland 
J. Gordon, George Stigler, and Harlan L. McCracken.“ But in the main 
the depression decade was one of much talk, some local experiment, 
but little concerted action by the Association. Indeed in 1946 A. B. 
Wolfe, who had since the Chicago conference in 1909 been one of the 
more active leaders in economic education, expressed discouragement 
such as had L. C. Marshall twenty years before. Economics instruc- 
tion, as generally practiced, he believed, was still aimless—-was still 
oblivious of any philosophy of general education.” 

In a roundtable on “Educational Functions of Economists and Politi- 
cal Scientists” in January, 1944, economists, in a joint meeting with 
the political scientists, did grapple with some of these basic issues. Par- 
ticipants for the economists were J. M. Clark and Frank H. Knight." 
Again in the following two annual meetings there were provocative 
discussions; in February, 1945 on “Interdepartmental Courses in the 
Social Sciences” (Louis M. Hacker and Morris A. Copeland participat- 
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ing)** and in 1946 on “Undergraduate Teaching of Economics” with 
A. B. Wolfe, Mary Jean Bowman, Mabel Newcomber, and William 
W. Hewett.” From 1944 to 1950 the major activity of the Association 
in behalf of economic education was the work of the ‘““Committee on 
Undergraduate Teaching of Economics and the Training of Econo- 
mists” and its subcommittees, an account of which is given in the 
Letter of Submittal of this Report. 

Concurrent with these recent developments within the Association 
have been others distinctly worthy of mention. One of these is the 
1940 yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies entitled 
Economic Education and edited by Harold F. Clark of the recently 
created Department of Educational Economics at Teachers College, 
Columbia University." Another development has been the experiment 
in the education of leaders conducted by the four teaching institutes 
of economics (at American University, the University of Denver, the 
University of Southern California, and the University of California) 
and sponsored by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Incorporated.” 
Finally there has been the effort to improve economics instruction at the 
secondary school level sponsored by the Joint Council on Economic 
Education.” 

Where are we today after sixty or more years of roundtables, of 
committees, of reports, of articles, and of experimentation on economic 
education and after approximately one hundred and sixty years of 
teaching our subject? This report of the “Committee on Undergraduate 
Teaching of Economics and the Training of Economists” should serve 
as an answer. 

This writer would suggest that the basic issues remain essentially 
as they were in 1890 (or indeed as they were for Bishop Madison in 
the 1790's). First, we need to reflect upon why we teach economics to 
citizens anyway. This means that the economic educator must under- 
stand the nature of a free society and the nature of economics and its 
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role in relation to democratic social action. Secondly, we need to reflect 
upon and experiment with economic education to discover the approach 
or combination of them most appropriate to this role. Should we be ad- 
herents to the Social philosophic, the hortatory, the historical, the 
aphoristic, the organonic, or the modern problems point-of-view? 
Thirdly, we need to reflect upon and experiment with alterna.ive methods 
of instruction, evaluating them in terms of their efficacy for educating 
citizens for effective participation in our free society. 

But S. N. Patten, Simon Newcomb, Charles Persons, L. C. Marshall, 
John Ise, and A. B. Wolfe—to mention but a few of the economists 
who in their writings have dealt with really basic issues—have said as 
much. What else is called for if economics instruction, generally, is to 
play the role in civic education of which its proponents think it 
worthy? 

Essentially, we believe conditions must be created to encourage the 
effective study of and experimentation with economic education and 
to facilitate communication of the results. Such conditions would in- 
clude: 

First, it must become as respectable for the young economist to 
devote his primary interests to general education as it now is for him 
to devote himself to research. General education in economics must 
cease to be looked upon as a stepping stone to graduate teaching and 
research; it must be a worthy vocation in its own right. 

Secondly, economists who devote themselves to general education 
must be encouraged by fellow research economists to serve the profes- 
sion and society by acting as popularizers. This new role of inter- 
mediary between the research economist and the public must be thought ° 
out and made worthy of the best efforts of the best minds. 

Finally, these teacher-popularizers, by discussions, by reflection, and 
by writings need to seek to build a cumulative literature on their 
subject. Progress in economic education is hardly to be made in the 
next sixty years if we are to persist, as we have in the past, in retrac- 
ing previously trod paths. 

Whether these suggestions are appropriate or sufficient should indeed 
be subject to careful consideration. In any case it seems clear, as this 
Report is read and reflected upon, that serious thought must be given 
to a program which might make of it a more effective and enduring 
instrument in behalf of economics in general education than have been 
the writings and discussions of the past. Failing to do so, the economist 
(scholar and teacher alike) will have failed in his final reason for being. 
For the ultimate function of economics and economists is to help people 
learn how to live in a free society-——and how to maintain and perhaps to 
improve it. 


ECONOMIC MEANS--TO WHAT ENDS? 
Joun Maurice CLarK 


What Do Students Want? 


Judging by the numbers who flock into courses in economics, there 
must be either great expectations of what they are going to get out of 
the courses, or at least a great felt need for something they have some 
reasonable hope of getting. Something has happened to the “deadly 
dull science.” It seems evident that students expect to get something 
important, and some of them find the subject vital and appealing. This 
presents a tremendous stimulus and responsibility to those who teach 
or prepare materials for teaching, to do the utmost humanly possible 
to meet the need and to fulfill all reasonable expectations, within the 
limits set by the enormously difficult material we have to deal with. 

What do intelligent students hope to get from a course in economics? 
Presumably a variety of things, serving ends in which personal suc- 
cess, disinterested understanding and ambition for human betterment 
are variously combined. What should a wise educational statesman wish 
to offer the students? To those interested in personal success he would 
presumably offer only the kind of help that comes from objective un- 
derstanding of the environment to which the individual has to adapt 
himself: the same kind of objective understanding, in fact, which the 
zealous reformer would need, to give his reforms a fair chance to be 
effective. As between the self-seeker and the reformer, each probably 
needs about equally to understand the other and his place in the 
scheme of things. 

We have moved a long way since the days of Adam Smith. In his 
original conception, economic laws were the decrees of a divinely- 
appointed and beneficent nature, “seeking always the good of the 
species,” wiser in man’s behalf than man was on his own account, and 
turning his selfish strivings to the common good. If men were free to 
pursue their several ends, they need not concern themselves about the 
common good; nature, via economic law, would attend to that. Never- 
theless, Smith’s mature examination of the facts of economic life 
brought out numerous exceptions or qualifications, and they have been 
multiplying since his time. Later generations, following Bentham, 
came to view the economy, not as decreed by nature, but as a human 
mechanism: an instrument, to be judged by its results, and to be 
guided to whatever ends men might collectively choose to pursue, by 
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a wisely-devised system of incentives, including both rewards and 
penalties. Nowadays, a good many economists realize that an economic 
system is a good deal more than a mechanism; it has its own tend- 
encies, and its own ways of resisting simple and naive attempts to steer 
it, frequently bringing them to unexpected and unintended results. But 
this does not lead us to give up the attempt. For better or for worse, 
modern man is committed to trying to shape his economic destiny. 

This is bound to find its reflection in classroom economics, in one 
way or another, even for the student whose father is a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and who wishes his professor were not so 
eagerly interested in the ideas of the much-abused “welfare state.” 
What is, and what is wanted, each has to find its place; and the method 
of articulating them is full of problems. On this matter, some hints 
may be gotten from two types of analysis which command particularly 
keen and widespread interest at present: the analysis (following the 
lines mapped by the late Lord Keynes and others) of the factors de- 
termining the total flow of income, production and employment; and 
the field of “welfare economics.” 


Bridging the Gap Between Causal Analysis and Value Judgment 


What is the source of the great appeal of the “Keynesian” econom- 
ics? One obvious answer is that it takes hold of the problem which the 
inter-war experience drove home deep in the feelings of mankind as 
the major sickness of western economic society; and does it with an 
analysis centering in a formula that commands standing as objective 
scientific analysis of the way in which the economic mechanism oper- 
ates, the analysis being translatable into statistically-observable quan- 
tities. In short, it makes this analysis exciting by bringing it into 
working relation with one of the chief things people want their economic 
system to give them, and which it has failed to give—dependable 
job-opportunities for all who want them and are qualified. This eco- 
nomics purports to explain why a system which multiples mink coats 
and countless inane and frivolous gratifications, neglects something so 
much more important. 

Turning to “welfare economics,” we find the same theme in a differ- 
ent form. It is an exploration of the ways in which the economic system 
serves or disserves the people’s welfare; and the modern type lays 
especial stress on employing standards which can claim to be scientific, 
and not to represent the writer’s own “value judgments,” which may 
be mere matters of traditional convention or personal taste or prejudice. 
This pursuit of scientific standards generally comes down to taking 
people’s desires as they are, from the basest impulses to the highest 
ideals, and examining how well the system is adapted to facilitate their 
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attainment. Without at present expressing judgment on how successful 
this attempt at scientific treatment of value judgments is, it evinces a 
deep desire, both to make welfare judgments and to put the authority 
of “science” and objective inquiry behind them. The welfare judgments 
want the support of objective evidence and analysis; the objective 
inquiry wants a link to social and moral purposes. 

To generalize still further; there are two worlds, the world of im- 
personal investigation of cause and effect, and the world of desires, 
ideals and value-judgments. The natural sciences deal with the first, 
ethics deals with the second. In these terms, the peculiarity of econom- 
ics is that it is called upon to bridge this gap. It is a science-——or tries 
to be—and its subject-matter consists of desires and values. If ‘‘science 
is measurement,” the measures that give economics its claim on that 
score are of the sort in which things are measured, not in terms of their 
weight or any physical quality, but in terms of their “value” or their 
cost. Economics simply cannot report those relations between phenom- 
ena which are most characteristic of it, without translating physical 
quantities into terms of value or cost. 

The nearest thing to an exception that occurs to me is the law of 
diminishing returns, in physical terms, to increasing amounts of one 
physically-defined factor of production, used in connection with constant 
amounts to other physically-defined factors. “Diminishing return” is 
understood to mean that total product increases, but by a smaller 
proportion than the increase in the variable factor, so that product per 
unit of this factor diminishes. But, on examination, one finds that there 
is no physical law that requires that return shall behave in this way 
under all circumstances. At different stages, return may increase more 
than in proportion to the increase of the variable factor, proportionally, 
less than in proportion, not at all, or it may even decrease: that is, it is 
physically possible to use so much of one factor that added amounts 
are worse than useless. But this is not economical behavior. The “law” 
is that, when factors of production cost something, it is economical to 
use them up to the stage just defined as “diminishing return,” and not 
beyond that stage. Thus the nearest thing in economics to a purely- 
physical principle, turns out on analysis to be a principle of choice in 
terms of cost. 

The national income is a sum of tons of coal and steel, gallons of 
gasoline, movies and concerts attended, surgical operations performed, 
overfeeding, undernourishment and ignorant malnutrition—an end- 
less variety of things, good, bad and indifferent, all somehow reduced 
to a common measure in terms of their market “value.” An economist 
can hardly escape asking the question what this value means and what 
lies behind it, or whether the market yardstick is a safe and depend- 
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able guide to the organization of a country’s resources. Does it lead 
us to produce the right things in the right amounts, or not? Could 
any other system, or any modification of this one, do better? 

The questions thus raised can be handled in a variety of ways; they 
can hardly be ignored. In these terms, the attitudes of the people 
themselves toward their economic system show a deal of variety, and 
a deal of tendency to change. Corresponding to this, there is room 
for a deal of experimenting with different ways of handling these 
questions in the class-room; and one may expect that teachers will be 
trying different methods. Some of them may be deliberately experi- 
menting, but it is likely that a good many of them will not think of what 
they are doing as experimentation; they will have proved to themselves 
that the particular method they have espoused is the only truly scien- 
tific method, and they will follow it out with all the zeal and certainty 
which such a conviction inspires. 

Opinions range, or have ranged, from the view that economics had 
nothing to do with ethics, to the view that it must formulate explicitly 
the ethical standards that furnish its setting and give its analysis 
meaning. Some would describe and appraise in the same breath, others 
would insist that description and appraisal are two completely separate 
acts, still others regard them as distinct, but needing to establish a 
working relation with one another. Some feel obliged, as economists, to 
accept the valuations individuals make in markets as final, others 
do not. In that respect, Lionel Robbins’ well-known work may stand 
at one extreme, and the present writer's position at the other.’ 

At this point, it would be easy to become involved in methodological 
argument, tending to become abstruse, and perhaps convincing no 
one who was not convinced before. But the final verdict does not rest 
with such abstract debates; the test of a method lies in the results it 
can yield in use. Naturally, it is not possible in this memorandum to 
try out all possible methods of handling these questions, but we can 
get a rough idea of what some of them would look like in action. 


Possible Methods: Specific Survey of Wants, 
Needs and Products 


One of the most “obvious and simple” approaches, and not the least 
promising, is to ask the direct questions: “What do we want of our 
economic system? What are we getting from it? To the extent that it 
succeeds or fails in giving us what we want, how and why does it suc- 
ceed or fail?” We want a large and growing supply of goods and serv- 
ices, of the kinds that individuals buy. This we get, in measure that 
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appears well-nigh miraculous when one traces the story back a hundred 
or more years. This is what the system is best adapted to produce. We 
want these goods to be of kinds that serve our most essential needs— 
or do we? The question is premature, using a term that implies grading 
of values before we have settled on our standards of value. For the 
present, we must be more specific, naming values without trying to 
grade them. 

We want health. On this score Americans do quite well, though many 
sections of the country have far fewer doctors and hospital facilities 
than we have come to consider necessary for satisfactory care. The 
span of life has increased wonderfully, and many diseases have lost 
the terrors they had for our fathers. On examination, the most sig- 
nificant thing here is that health is not, in the main, in the hands of 
business institutions, but of a group of professions. The most definitely 
cerimercial branch of health service—the proprietary medicine in- 
dustry—is the least satisfactory sector. It is used, to their harm, by 
many who feel, with or without sufficient reason, that they cannot 
afford the cost of regular medical service. Preventive medicine has 
vast unused possibilities for improving the health of the population, 
partly in ways that require compulsory controls, like quarantine and 
compulsory immunization, partly through systematic arrangements for 
personal check-ups and early diagnosis and treatment. Without going 
into the controversial question of socialized medicine, it is clear that 
health is a national asset, and that the undisputed judgment of the 
people is that it is worth conserving, more or less regardless of whether 
it can be done on purely commercial principles. 

People want various kinds of “security.” Consider first safety from 
physical injury, and consider one of the most everyday sources of 
danger, the automobile. To start with, the makers turn out remarkably 
dependable mechanisms, subjecting them to punishing tests. Their 
interest in the matter is related both to competition, to large-scale pro- 
duction, making expensive tests »racticable, and to the fact that the 
units of each make are structurally uniform, so that a failure of one 
impairs the reputation of the maker’s whole output, and repeated 
failures would soon cost him his competitive market. The writer had 
a near-accident which narrowly escaped being serious, due to a struc- 
tural feature of his car, which could be dangerous in rare cases, and 
which was corrected in subsequent models. But there are also publicly- 
enforced safety-standards and inspections. Safety depends also on im- 
proved highway construction, on signs and on traffic-rules and policing. 
In short, we depend on a combination of private incentives and public 
controls. It is interesting to compare this with safety of residential 
construction, where there are many more builders, the product is much 
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less standardized, and reliance is much heavier on public standards of 
safe construction. The pure-food-and-drugs act affords another instruc- 
tive comparison. In all three cases, the ordinary individual purchaser 
is not in a sufficiently good position to judge the quality of what he 
is getting, with respect to the hidden features that spell safety or 
danger. 

Security of economic income raises a different set of questions. It 
requires, for one thing, that hiring and firing, at least in large indus- 
tries, should not be arbitrary, nor dependent on one’s political or re- 
ligious views, or other considerations irrelevant to the service one is 
prepared to render on the job. This kind of job-security is inconsistent 
with old-fashioned irresponsible individualism on the part of employers 
or employer-organizations, but it is a matter in which the employer's 
interest in efficient production tends to set limits on any tendencies he 
may have to wholesale arbitrary action. Unions can set up further safe- 
guards, though with no automatic assurance that they will not en- 
croach on the employer’s legitimate interest in selecting his workers. 
It is a matter in which equity is called for, and is not automatically 
guaranteed by market forces. 

Security of income in case of accident, illness, old age, or loss of job, 
is an obvious need, and minimum protection is provided by the non- 
business method of social security, to which collective bargaining is 
adding private pension plans, the economic effects of which raise 
further problems, so far unsolved. But unemployment benefits are an 
inferior substitute for an adequate and stable supply of job-opportuni- 
ties, and this the system of private enterprise has not shown itself 
adapted to furnish on a dependable basis. If it is to be done, by methods 
other than direct public furnishing of jobs and control of the worker’s 
choice of occupation, it will be a task of creative experimentation, in 
which government, industry and unions will all have their parts to play. 

It is presumably a foregone conclusion that a system of (modified) 
private enterprise, with whatever governmental and other action may 
be consistent with its essential conditions and requirements, cannot 
furnish as high a degree of stability as a collectivistic system would be 
able to do, assuming, as one may fairly do, that the collective system 
would make this one of its primary objectives. The freedom, flexibility 
and progress which mark the private system may be worth some added 
instability, but how much? In particular, most American trade unions 
may feel that they will be freer under a system of private enterprise 
than they would be likely to be under a collectivist system, even if, or 
especially if, it were in the hands of a labor government. Aside from this, 
they would have to change over their ideology, which has been built 
up around a contest over the earnings of the business with a profit- 
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taking employer. Reluctance to incur the need of such a change-over 
is an imponderable factor, probably of considerable weight; though 
hardly possible to measure. Another is the superior influence in union 
councils of the workers who have seniority rights, and therefore have 
less personal reason to fear a moderate reduction in employment. All 
these are elements tending to make the complex social-political entity 
we call “organized labor’’ willing to stand by the complex mixed-system 
we call “private enterprise,” even if it has to pay a moderate price in 
higher unemployment. 

But how high a price would it be willing to pay, before it would 
revise this decision and decide to espouse collectivism? No one knows 
the answer. What may be more likely is that the result would come 
about without conscious decision, partly by increasing the size of the 
collectivized sector of a mixed system, partly by laying burdens on the 
remaining private sector, increasing tax loads as the private sector 
narrows, and demanding more rigorous standards of performance than 
private enterprise can meet, and remain private. This adds another 
question to which no one knows the answer: namely, how far can this 
kind of process go before private enterprise reaches the limit of its 
capacity to adjust? For our present purpose, the point of outlining 
this network of questions is that it represents a crucial framework in 
which existing values will be weighed and out of which modified valua- 
tions will emerge, which will be of decisive importance for the destiny 
of our society. And-—last but not least— these are values which the 
market is simply not adapted to measure. They are, perhaps, sociologi- 
cal or political values. But are they any more sociological than the 
value of a home on the right side of the tracks? The chief difference 
would seem to be that the market measures the one kind of value 
and not the others. 

Another of the most important products of an economic system con- 
sists of human relations on the job which are consistent with the 
individuality, worth and dignity of the worker as a human being. And 
this, once more, is not a commodity or service to be bought or sold 
and so given a monetary measure. But it is a more important product 
than many, or most, of the multiplicity of gadgets which the increas- 
ing productivity of modern manufacturing brings into being by those 
same processes of mass-production which, if left to their unguided 
natural tendencies, run risks of seriously impairing the human quality 
of the job. They do not always do so; and it may be that they need 
never do so, if properly handled. The point is that the question whether 
they impair human conditions or not, hinges on something different 
from so-called “economic motives,’ meaning generally the employer's 
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pursuit of profit, as determined by competition or monopoly, under 
conditions set by monetary demand and monetary cost. To report that 
a given employer seeks maximum profits, as so determined, may miss 
the most important things about his conduct of his business. 

The pursuit of profits may be consistent with maintaining good human 
conditions on the job, but it is not, by itself, a guarantee. It has, in the 
past, led to sweatshop conditions or other abuses. Mechanical industry 
breaks down many old-time craftsman’s standards, and needs to con- 
trive some human equivalent or substitute, perhaps of a very different 
sort. The pursuit of profits promotes the adoption of machines; the 
resulting task of creative social adjustment calls for a broader combina- 
tion of motives. It depends less on the pursuit of gain than on the 
degree of enlightenment with which it is pursued by all the groups con- 
cerned. This degree of enlightenment may decide whether the outcome 
will be good or not. 

When one says this, one is, of course, expressing a tentative judg- 
ment on the relative importance of dollar values and costs on the one 
side, and, on the other, human conditions as gauged by some other 
standard. But what standard? We shall not ignore that question, but 
for the present we may postpone it. The standards by which men act 
are pervasive; and in time of rapic change they may be all the better 
for not being too explicitly formulated. Certainly one should avoid the 
kind of formulation which rates all values of one kind as superior to all 
of another kind; it is wrong to rate the verdict of profits as always 
superior to any other way of rating human values, but it would be 
about equally wrong to hold the reverse always true. The economist’s 
business is, in the first instance, with the facts. And he has some reason 
to feel that, if the facts are fairly reported, a right-minded person’s 
judgment of the relative values involved will not go far wrong-~not 
as far wrong as the unmodified guidance of dollar values in the market 
might lead the system in practice, if it were left to them alone. 


Scales of Importance Outside and Inside the Classroom 


If a number of thoughtful persons were reinoved from all suggestion 
of the conventions—of the discipline and tradition—of economics, 
and asked “what is the most important product of a country’s structure 
of industry?” there is little doubt that the prevailing answer would be, 
not “material” goods and services, or objective or marketable grati- 
fications, but people: healthy and well-energized people with strong 
and kindly characters and well-rounded development of mental and 
physical capacities; people who experience and value freedom because 
they understand and assume the burdens of achieving it, maintaining 
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it and using, not abusing it; people with roots in the past, maintain- 
ing continuity between the past and the changing future; people who 
belong to a community and are well-adjusted and cooperating members 
of it. More precisely, the most important product of industry would be 
identified as its total effect on the people concerned, including both 
favorable and unfavorable factors, judged by the general kind of 
criteria indicated. 

Now put these same thoughtful observers in:a class in economics. 
They find themselves in a different and restricted world. Here the final 
word on values is what individuals or businesses or other economic 
entities including government are willing to pay for them in markets; 
and costs are also measured market-wise, though in less unambiguous 
fashion. It is not that the student is expected to change his former 
beliefs about what is most important; he is merely told that those 
beliefs are out of place in an economics classroom, and as an economist 
he is expected to measure the total value of chewing gum, patent medi- 
cines; and erotic perfumes as greater than that of boy scout camps or 
classic literature, if people pay more for them. In some classes, nothing 
as concrete as chewing gum may appear, only abstract sums of gratifi- 
cations-bought-at-a-price. The broader questions are the business of 
sociology or ethics or both. And at the same time, the student may find 
that existing ethical judgments (for example, perhaps, the ones hinted 
at just above) are often discredited as not being based on sound and 
adequate economic analysis. Yet when he comes as a student who has 
made some ethical judgments on economic matters and wants to check 
them in the light of economic analysis, he finds that this analysis ex- 
cludes the most important evidence. It would seem that the con- 
nection between ethics and economics has somehow fallen between 
stools. 

In some classes, the student may find ethical judgments stigmatized 
as “prejudices.” Thus one who judges a certain patent medicine harm- 
ful, on the basis of medical evidence, would be expressing a “preju- 
dice”; while a purchase of the same remedy, brought about merely by 
the persuasive tone of the radio advertiser’s voice, is not only an eco- 
nomic “fact,” as distinct from a “prejudice,” but a fact having due 
weight as evidence of “welfare,” medical evidence to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Surely, there is some confusion here. 

There might be less concern about this if the sole use to which eco- 
nomics were put were to indicate what makes things come to pass in 
markets. But these same findings are constantly used to gauge social 
efficiency and afford guides for community policy; sometimes with the 
caveat that this judgment is made on economic grounds only, and is 
open to modification on other grounds. All of which is tantalizing as 
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indicating a possible conflict between values of different sorts, but 
affording no hint as to how this conflict may be resolved or rationally 
handled. 

What I have suggested so far is simply that one way of making the 
descriptive work more enlightening is not to confine it to abstract 
utilities and disutilities (or indifferent rates of “substitution”), but to 
give representative examples of the different kinds of human values 
involved in purchases of goods, and in the doing of a day's work. That 
would at least make the description run in the same general kind of 
terms in which appraisals and judgments of policy are going to be 
made, and this, as far as it went, would be a gain as compared to a 
treatment consisting exclusively of abstract curves on paper. 


Examination of Different Available Agencies 


This, however, is only one of several alternative ways in which the 
matter might be approached. It might well be introduced by some 
little account of human nature, not limited to a picture of “rational’’ 
weighing of utilities or other alternatives, but going far enough to 
afford some basis for a concept of the main basic needs of human beings, 
as well as their desires, purposes, capacities and impulses. An alterna- 
tive method of approach is to start with some such picture of desires 
and needs, and then ask “What kinds of agencies are available for 
meeting them? And what are the strong and weak points of the dif- 
ferent agencies? What kinds of desires or needs is one kind of agency 
best adapted to serve, and what kinds does it tend to neglect?” ‘The 
market is one such agency-—but only one. The main alternative agency 
--but not the only one—is political government. Cooperatives, private 
organizations for educational, research or civic purposes, all are sig- 
nificant variants, having their strong and weak points and their char- 
acteristic biases and particular kinds of service to'which they are best 
suited. 

It is both interesting and enlightening to compare market mecha- 
nisms with governmental, describing each in the térms we use for the 
other. The market has its nominating machinery, its campaign propa- 
ganda, its ballotting—-by customers with their dollars; the corpora- 
tion and the union have their internal political organization, with its 
problems of representation, of discipline, enforcement, and of bureauc- 
racy. The union in particular has its foreign relations (with employers 
and other unions), its negotiations, treaties and cold wars. Incidentally, 
the important process of economic bargaining and negotiation is some- 
thing that traditional economic analysis pushes offstage. Its economic 
theory waits to be constructed out of inductive generalizations, plus 
material from Neuman and Morgenstern’s Theory of Games. Then 
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it may parallel the theory of international negotiation; the two might 
well develop together. 

From the other side, government has its problems of choosing 
product-offerings to attract the customers, of truth in advertising, of 
monopolistic competition, of fulfillment of contracts. In short, these 
are not two worlds, as the classroom tends to treat them, but simply 
alternative ways of organizing for the fulfillment of desires and needs. 
Reform or progress consists of entrusting some function, or part of a 
function, to a different kind of agency. The hope is to strengthen the 
weak points of the old agency with the strong points of the new; and 
the thing to remember is that the old agency had its strong points also; 
and that when you accept the new agency, you must take its weak 
points along with the strong. 


The Method of “Strategic Decisions” 


Still another way of approaching this problem is one with which I 
experimented in my recent small volume entitled “Guideposts in Time 
of Change’: that of asking a class to imagine themselves called on 
to make the strategic decisions involved in setting up an economic con- 
stitution for a society. For example, what things would they entrust 
to “consumer sovereignty,” under what limitations, and why? What- 
ever answers different members might make—and they could differ 
considerably—one outcome is inevitable; they will give consumers’ 
choices a large place, not because these are unquestionable judgments, 
nor always right, nor always better than other sorts of judgments, nor 
because no scientific evidence can be adduced for modifying them, but 
because they are good enough for many purposes, because freedom in 
these matters is universally and strongly wanted, and because com- 
plete regimentation is both intolerable and impracticable. Secondly, 
they will overrule free consumers’ choices in a wide variety of cases, for 
a wide variety of good and sufficient reasons. They will have been forced 
to weigh the kinds of values and valuations the market records against 
other kinds, and to make some kind of adjustment between them. 
After such a process, the traditional apparatus of utility curves or in- 
difference curves can hardly be taken as seriously as pure theory takes 
them. Clearly their precision is fictitious; they do not tell the whole 
story, nor furnish the final verdict. 

It seems, then, that there is a variety of methods with which teaching 
can experiment. One objection to all of them is that they take time, 
and would crowd out some of the theoretical material which courses 
are regularly supposed to cover. Granted, the question is one of the 
relative importance of the insights secured, as against the materials 
crowded out. Further, in the light of the insights gained, some of the 
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detailed elaborations of customary theoretical concepts may appear as 
expendable refinements; the concepts may appear as what they are— 
‘rough first approximations, covering some, but not all, of the things we 
need to know. Finally, the student will have been put in contact with 
things that should command his interest in the soundest way, because 
they are clearly important to human life and its problems. Then if he 
goes on to look at the curves in the diagrams, he should be more likely 
to remember what human facts they purport to represent—-something 
he does not always remember when they are presented in abstract 
fashion. And that is an invaluable safeguard against wrong conclusions. 


Should Science Be “Value-Free’’? 


There remains the objection that science should be “wertfrei,” should 
deal with facts, not values. Economics has one thing in common with 
ethics or morals: it deals, among other things, with the relative values 
of qualitatively-different ends. Its distinguishing feature is that it deals 
with people’s actual valuations, not with what these valuations ought 
to be. This we may accept, without accepting the conclusion often 
drawn from it: that economics must accept the verdict of the market 
(or verdicts of the market type) as final for its purposes. 

Market valuations are not the only actual ones; and if the goal is 
an unbiased attitude, the market has well-known and demonstrable 
biases. It is, by and large, better than various other biases, and that 
fact is one of its strong points. A dictatorship may direct a country’s 
resources to military ends, to cultivating hate and suspicion toward 
other peoples, to undermining their governments, to obstructing and 
sabotaging postwar recovery. These can become the actual ruling values 
of the society: those implicit in what it actually does. We call these 
political ends, not economic; but most ends, as ends, are non-economic. 
Economics is concerned with means and with relative ratings of ends. 
Such a dictatorship can have an economics of means to its kind of ends, 
moving tons of steel, laborers, scientists, artists and propagandists into 
a pattern aimed at getting the most out of them, in terms of the 
ruling ends. 

To us, economic objectives mean something different, because our 
ratings of ends are different. We want resources put at the service of 
the wants and needs of the members of the society, who are free to 
say what they want. They have collective wants as well as individual 
ones, but the collective wants are a composite picture, not a pattern 
unified by a dictatorship. In this picture, minority values have their 
place. They may have to be overruled, but this overruling is an element 
of cost or sacrifice, to be taken into the reckoning. A value of vital 
importance th a minority may deserve to outweigh a less-important 
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majority value. But in what scale? The best I know is that suggested 
by Justice Holmes: the settled judgment of the people. One might add 
that this judgment is pertinent only to the extent that it is informed 
on the nature of the alternatives at issue, and that it may be expressed 
either through the regular political channels, or through any others that 
may be available. In these terms, I suspect that, as I have elsewhere 
suggested, Justice Holmes has come nearer than the formulators of 
indifference-curves to an acceptable standard of value.’ 

There are still questions. Justice Holmes, as a judge, felt an obliga- 
tion to accept the actual prevailing judgment, whether or not he agreed 
with it; and an economist, as a value-neutral scientist, is under the 
same obligation. But there are at least three grades of standard pos- 
sible. One is the currently-effective standard: the valuation expressed 
in the conditions which society maintains. Another is the known and 
expressed community-judgment, which may be unfavorable to some 
features of these actually-prevailing conditions, though it may not as 
yet have been able to change them. And a third is a more ultimate 
ethical standard, by which the prevailing community-judgment may 
be judged right or wrong. Parallel to these, and coniusing the issues, 
are the inertia of sheer custom and tradition, and the rationalizations 
of personal and group interest. These standards all impinge on one 
another in subtle and complex ways, and the disharmonies between 
them are a source of much tension and perplexity for people who try 
to rise above the simpler and more immediate dictates of particularistic 
interests. They are all, in their various ways, actual values. What is a 
value-neutral economist to do about them? 

One of the simplest, and often most effective, things is to report the 
facts about the currently-effective standard. The classic studies of 
Booth and Rowntree into nineteenth-century English poverty were 
reporting of this sort; and they also were the most effective means of 
bringing about change. They were conveying.information about the 
currently-effective standard, to a public whose known prevailing stand- 
ard was higher. For this purpose, it would not have been particularly 
helpful merely to draw an indifference-map to show how the poor 
choose between different commodities. But suppose an economist wants 
to go farther, and express an ethical judgment, perhaps appealing to 
a standard different from that actually prevailing? I suggest that his 
responsibilties as a scientist can be met if, when he applies an ethical 
standard, he defines the standard he is using, and tells enough about 
the facts to make clear the kind of judgment that necessarily follows. 
The ethical standard which he so uses could be one he accepts or one 
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he rejects; the process could, at least in theory and barring natural 
human limitations, be equally objective in either case. It would leave 
the readers of his book, or the students in his class, equally free and 
forewarned, to accept or reject his conclusion, according as they accept 
or reject his standard. 

Economics has several inescapable links with ethics. First, as science, 
it has one dominant ethical imperative: the imperative to find in ac- 
cordance with the evidence. Second, the economic life which it studies 
is built upon a basic ethical requirement: the ethics of voluntary co- 
operation. Any economic system rests on law, and law rests on accept- 
ance. In our kind of system, which economizes coercion, there is all 
the more need of voluntary acceptance of the ethical standards neces- 
sary to cooperation, going beyond what law can possibly embody in 
its formal requirements. This is especially true in the modern economy 
of organized groups, freed in various degrees from the impersonal 
compulsions of unmitigated competition, and given various degrees of 
power, and discretion in its exercise. As I have said more than once, if 
the system is to go on working, it must be either on a basis of compulsion, 
or of voluntary assumption of responsibility for the exercise of 
these degrees of power and discretion which organized groups possess. 
In this enlarged sense, ethical conduct has become, more actively than 
ever before, an absolute necessity to the continued operation of a 
voluntary economic mechanism. And in that same sense, ethics and 
economics can no longer be thought of —if they ever could—as separate 
worlds; the one is part of the working mechanism of the other. 

In concluding, one may ask: what is the most dangerous thing in the 
appallingly-dangerous world we live in? One answer is “thought,” 
which has given us “ideologies” that break away from custom-tested 
mores and chart new and untried courses, ruthlessly directed toward 
intellectually-conceived goals; and has armed these ideologies with the 
resources of scientific knowledge of ways of attaining their ends. Another 
answer, representing another facet of the same devastating set of forces, 
is “power at the service of a sinister purpose.” And a close runner-up is 
“power without purpose, or without adequately-defined and well- 
grounded purpose,” because it leaves the house swept and garnished 
for the entrance of the seven devils of sinister purpose, who—in the 
decade of the fifties~—will not neglect the opportunity. 

From the standpoint of these questions, what is economics? In the 
first place, it is thought. In the second place, it is thought about means, 
neutral as between ends, ready to be put at the service of whatever 
ends the people may have: in short, power without defined purpose. 
As such, it qualifies as one of the most dangerous things in the world. 
It is all the more dangerous because its main instrument-—the market—- 
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is not a passive instrument, but a social institution, which acts as if it 
had a life and purposes of its own, independent of those of the people 
who operate it, and doing things to them that none of them planned 
or desired. It will be our master, not our servant, subjecting us to its 
purposes, not serving ours, unless we are very clear what our purposes 
are, and work hard at the problem of making them effective, where- 
ever the market does not automatically do so. 


Does the Task Fall on the Humanities? 


Dean J. Douglas Brown of Princeton-—-an economist-—is reported 
as commenting on an increase in enrollment in the humanities in these 
words: “This indicates that young men realize that the answers to 
many of the problems facing the world today lie in the humanities, 
where they may gain an understanding of the age-old values which 
have been the strength of Western civilization. Students are seeking 
to understand the values inherent in our religious and humanistic 
heritage so that they may accept them as a guide to action. Knowledge 
in the fields of science and social science, standing alone, may be turned 
to purposes which are disastrous to our way of life.” This estimate 
of the importance of the humanities is unquestionably just, as is also 
the warning of the liability of physical science to misuse. This warning 
may apply equally, or even more, to economics, if it is handled so as 
to be effectively insulated from the values found in the humanities. 
But need it be so handled? 

This theory of the insulated treatment of economics seems to rest 
on the idea that an economic system is a neutral instrument, furnishing 
people means of realizing their values, whatever these may be; so that 
if the system does not produce humanely satisfying results, that can 
only be because the individuals operating it did not have the right 
values. The misleading character of this can be brought out by carrying 
it one step farther, to the implication that if the system is inhumane, 
the thing to do is to educate the values of the individuals that compose 
it, but not to change the system; an inhumane or a humane people 
would find the same system equally serviceable to their quite different 
ends. This last is clearly false. If the system is to serve a changed 
scheme of values, the system must change: as, for instance, by the 
growth of labor unions or social insurance. The system is not a neutral 
instrument—-this will bear reiteration. While the humanities are speak- 
ing from the classroom with the somewhat muffled voices of books and 
of the past, the values of the market-place—good, bad, and indifferent 
—are speaking with the urgent voice of present expediency and neces- 
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sity, with no tender regard for the heritage of the past and often with 
no visible connection, no formative cultural roots. 

Nevertheless, there is a positive cultural value in the ethos of volun- 
tary cooperation, and the study of economics should deepen one’s 
understanding of it, as well as of its effect on other cultural values, 
and why it has the effects it does. What do the humanities do with this 
very real cultural value? As represented by current literature, they 
strongly suggest that, far from capturing the economic system for 
humane values, or at least waging a positive campaign toward that 
end, the victory has gone in the other direction, and it is current litera- 
ture, or major sections of it, that has been uprooted and torn loose 
from its cultural base by the impact of the material world of the pres- 
ent. Toward the economic system, current literature seems starkly 
and dangerously negative, presenting it as an arid waste of sordidly 
selfish and otherwise purposeless striving. Unsparing criticism is es- 
sential to a free system, but this somehow lacks sufficient two-sided 
understanding to be constructive in effect, and instead impresses one 
as the kind of criticism that is either impotent, or likely to throw the 
baby out with the bath. I realize that current literature has many sides 
that are strong and positive. I am not indicting it as a whole, merely 
registering what seems a widespread and dangerous tendency in its 
representation of things economic. American politics is no better than 
it is, partly because so many good Americans look down on politicians. 
Are they coming to look down, in somewhat the same way, on business 
men, and if so, what effect will this have on the quality of a civiliza- 
tion in which statesmanlike business leadership is becoming more im- 
portant than ever before? 

In the field of religion, the attitude is, naturally, more positive and 
more responsible; and in this field much important formative thinking 
is being done on economic problems. The difficulty here is twofold. 
Religion starts with values so pure they are likely to seem inapplicable 
in any economic and political life except one for which an earthy 
humanity is not yet ready. And if one tries to carry out some of these 
values in the world of politics, business or trade unions, one faces the 
necessity of marginal adjustments between values of different sorts. 
But because these values have been presented as absolutes, not subject 
to compromise, the individual finds himself convicted of inevitable sin, 
no matter how selfless his motives and how clear his understanding, 
because, forsooth, he is acting like an economic man and weighing 
marginal increments of different kinds of values against one another. 

In spite of these difficulties, religious sources are furnishing a large 
and growing body of material, treating economic problems with techni- 
cal competence and in the light of religious standards. The great papal 
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encyclicals on these subjects are well known, while the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches has issued studies of a high order, well suited to use as 
auxiliary classroom material. More ambitious projects for series of 
texts have been broached. On the international level, the Amsterdam 
Conference was significant, but more in terms of general attitudes than 
specific issues. In this and some other recent pronouncements, the 
attitude toward an ill-defined entity called “capitalism” appears to an 
American more a reflection of the struggle against communism than a 
realistic picture of actual alternative tendencies. 


An Age with a Split Personality 


All this is evidence that our age has a badly split personality. Re- 
ligion, art and literature, economic life and economic analysis, are too 
little integrated with one another, to put it mildly. The handling of 
economics as a discipline insulated from the content of human values 
is not solely responsible for this state of affairs, but it bears its share 
of responsibility, and lies under a corresponding: duty to present its 
material as an integral part of a working scheme of social values. As I 
have tried to indicate, this does not require the economist to sacrifice 
his scientific objectivity—rather, the shoe is on the other foot. Such 
handling of economics will not by itself be enough to heal the split 
personality of our time, but it should represent the contribution that 
economics is in a position to make toward that unification, and it wight 
be a fairly important contribution. 

Not that we need a uniform and unanimously-held scheme of values: 
that is not what freedom and democracy mean. The highest values in 
our scheme must be those that permit difference without disruption, 
and contention without disintegrating conflict. The common purposes, 
of which we stand in deep need, must be such as bind together widely- 
diverse particular purposes, rather than extinguishing them in a blank 
uniformity. It is differences that develop the electric potentials that 
have power to. get things done, and we need that kind of difference, 
stopping short of shattering potentials. This kind of unity in variety 
we need to achieve, before we find uniformity imposed on us under 
some totalitarian compulsion, because we have been unable to com- 
pose our differences voluntarily. 

The modern student needs to get a sense of the situation his country 
is in, which is inseparable from a sense of the situation the world is in. 
He needs a sense of the values that are at stake, in internal conflicts and 
in conflicts with the values of other countries. This would define for him 
that sense of purpose, lack of which is the weakest point of a free- 
individualistic-utilitarian society, in contrast to totalitarian cultures. He 
needs a sense of historical movement, balanced by a sense of enduring 
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elements persisting through change. He needs a sense of shifting rela- 
tions between community and individual, between ru'er and citizen or 
subject. And he needs a sense of unsolved problems, in a world that is 
not finished, but becoming. Student and teacher are probably about 
equally at fault in demanding finality where it does not exist. It takes 
more than economics to give all these forms of awareness, but economics 
has its contribution to make, if it is willing to make it. 

In conclusion, while I have argued strongly against the attempt to 
exclude values from economics, or to recognize only market ratings, I 
have recommended no one way of dealing with them. Instead, I have 
indicated a number of different ways with which it might be fruitful 
to experiment. Any one of them might help to restore more effective 
liaison between economics—a science of values—and the values which 
are its natural subject-matter; while at the same time improving, 
rather than impairing, the value-neutral quality of the treatment. 
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ELEMENTARY COURSES IN ECONOMICS 


Wititiam W. Hewitt, Chairman, Mary Jean Bowman, Epwarp 
E. Hate, Bruce W. Knicut, SHoreY PETERSON 


Introduction 


Most of the material used in the preparation of this report was ob- 
tained by the circulation of three questionnaires. The first question- 
naire was addressed to instructors and was designed to sample current 
practices in the teaching of the first course in economics. The second 
was addressed to a much broader cross-section of academic economists 
and was designed to collect opinions concerning the most desirable 
practices in the organization and teaching of the elementary course. 
The third, and last, questionnaire concentrated its inquiry on opinions 
and experience with the so-called National Income Approach; it was 
mailed to all institutions that had received either (or both) of the first 
two questionnaires. Part I of this report attempts a collation of the 
replies received by the Subcommittee. Part II ventures to draw con- 
clusions from the data and to make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the course in elementary economics. 

The diversity of opinions expressed, and the unwillingness of re- 
spondents to accept the limitations fixed by the wording of various 
sections of the questionnaires, made the collation assignment difficult. 
Respondents rarely answered all the questions. In numerous instances 
where a choice of several alternatives was requested, they refused to 
be so restricted and exercised an assumed privilege of checking several 
alternatives—-not always consistent with each other! Therefore it is 
only fair to admit that what should be an unprejudiced statistical 
summary of replies may in truth turn out to be an interpretation 
colored by the personal philosophy of your chairman who made the 
final analysis. 

Copies of the three questionnaires are appended to this report. Data 
on replies are indicated for each question. Since only the more impor- 
tant issues are covered in the summary that follows, the reader should 
consult the appendix for answers to any specific question in which he 
may have special interest. 


Current Practices in the Teaching of Elementary Economics 


1. What is the rank, number of credit hours, and organization of 
the typical elementary course in economics? In 86 per cent of the re- 
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porting institutions, the elementary course is given at the sophomore 
level. Of the remaining institutions, one gives the course at the junior 
level and the rest are designed for freshmen. In 65 per cent of these 
institutions, the course runs two semesters and carries six hours credit. 
Only 13 per cent of the reporting institutions give a one semester, 
three credit course. Five report a four hour course and one a ten hour 
course. When multiple sections are necessary, 70 per cent use com- 
pletely independent sections. Only two cases of exclusive use of lec- 
tures was reported. With but a single exception, all reporting institu- 
tions use a text book, and two out of three make some use of collateral 
readings. 

2. Is there a freshman course which is not a course in economics, 
but which is prerequisite to the introductory course? Out of 56 institu- 
tions answering this question, only seven reported such a prerequisite. 
However, in answering the opinion questionnaire, an even 50 per cent 
of the replies favored a joint orientation course in social science #f ét 
were offered in addition to the first course in economics. But opinion 
was almost unanimously against permission to substitute the orienta- 
tion course for the first course in economics. It is very clear that our 
colleagues will have no part of an orientation course that cuts into the 
enrollment of the first course in economics. 

3. Should there be only one course in economics at the elementary 
level? There were 94 replies to this question and 65 (or almost 70 per 
cent) favored one course for all students. Those who favored more 
than one course at the elementary level, were primarily concerned with 
the distinction between major and non-major students. Very few 
respondents believed that content should be adjusted to the needs of 
each professional school. Apparently professional students were classed 
as non-majors, and one course for all non-majors was considered suffi- 
cient to satisfy all needs for differentiation in subject matter. 

4. What are the primary objectives of the elementary course? A 
number of questions related to this issue were included in the opinion 
questionnaire. The general trend of the answers placed heavy emphasis 
on the development of analytical thinking and method of analysis. 
Preparation for citizenship and general cultural values received sur- 
prisingly slight support. Respondents were more concerned over estab- 
lishing a solid foundation in basic principles. For example, in answer 
to the question, “How much emphasis (if any) should be given price 
theory at the elementary level?” almost 70 per cent replied “heavy” 
or “substantial.” And 90 per cent insisted that discussion of current 
economic problems should be directed toward “vigorous and realistic 
handling of principles.” If our sample can be accepted as representa- 
tive, the majority of teachers of economics believe that training in 
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theoretical analysis is the primary objective of the elementary eco- 
nomics course. However, the validity of this conclusion can be ques- 
tioned on the basis of replies to the next question. 

5. What should be the content of the elementary economics course? 
Respondents to the questionnaire sampling current practices disclosed 
that in all but four reporting institutions the introductory course is a 
general survey of the whole of economics covering all, or nearly all, the 
topics included in such textbooks as that of Fairchild, Furness and 
Buck. About half of these institutions concentrated on principles the 
first semester and applied economics the second term. Answers to the 
opinion questionnaire were a little difficult to interpret on the issue of 
desirable content. One question asked, “Should a student’s first con- 
tact in college with economics be a course concerned primarily with 
... ?” and then four alternatives were listed. However, our colleagues 
refused to be bound by the limits of the questionnaire and although 
a total of 99 were returned, the votes on primary emphasis total 136. 
By multiple voting the respondents were indirectly objecting to the 
selection of any one objective as primary; they evidently believed 
several objectives were equally important. Economic principles re- 
ceived the most votes, but economic institutions ran a very close second. 
From these answers it is reasonable to ‘conclude that the typical ele- 
mentary course covers a very wide range of subject matter—theory, 
current problems, and institutions. With three exceptions, even-the 
one semester courses show this same wide coverage. And the consensus 
of opinion seems to agree with the practice. 

6. Should the national income approach be used in the elementary 
course? The first two questionnaires failed to ask this question directly, 
but the opinion questionnaire did include the question, “How much 
emphasis (if any) should be given at the elementary level to the recent 
developments in the theory of employment and business fluctuations?”’ 
A large majority was rolled up against any such emphasis. Most replies 
recommended “little,” “brief,” or “light” emphasis, and seven replied 
flatly “none.” Apparently the question was misunderstood and since 
several committee.members agreed to this interpretation, the chairman 
prepared’ and distributed a special questionnaire concerned with the 
national income approach. Unfortunately, the debate on this interest- 
ing innovation has been clouded by a failure to agree on the meaning 
of the phrase. To some economists the national income approach is 
the infusion of national income accounting into the stream of tradi- 
tional neo-classical theory. The primary materials are the size, varia- 
tion, and component elements of the gross national product. The stu- 
dent is taught to differentiate such concepts as national income, per- 
sonal income, gross national product, net national product, and aggre- 
gate expenditures. He learns to break down aggregate expenditures 
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into consumer expenditures, investment expenditures and government 
expenditures. All this may give a quite new orientation to the elemen- 
tary course, but integration with the traditional content is not too 
difficult. However, a growing number of economists believe that a much 
more fundamental issue is at stake, namely, emphasis upon aggregate, 
or full-employment, economic theory at the introductory level. These 
economists move far beyond an elaboration of national income account- 
ing, into an analysis of the determinants of national income and the 
causes of its fluctuations. They stress “the level of total spending as 
determined by the interplay of the forces of saving and investment.” 

The national income approach of course owes its inspiration to the 
work of Lord Keynes and those who are rebuilding on his work. 
Proponents of both groups would probably agree that it means, in the 
language of Professor Samuelson, the use of the national income as 
the central unifying theme of an introductory course or text.* But at 
that point all agreement appears to end. The special questionnaire 
attempted to keep the record straight by calling the viewpoint of the 
first group, the National Income Accounting Approach and the Second, 
the National Income Determination-Full Employment Approach. Of 
the eighty-five replies received, sixty-six (roughly 78 per cent) reported 
that they were using some form of the income approach. Of the sixty- 
six affirmative answers, twenty-six classified their course as of the 
national income accounting type and forty thought that income level 
determination-full employment best described their practice. Only 
two replies expressed an intention to discontinue the income approach 
and of the eighteen institutions not yet converted, three expected 
conversion in the near future. One of our well-known older colleagues, 
evidently using the national income approach under duress of younger 
staff members, in answer to the question, “Do you plan to continue 
the income approach?” replied “not unless they make me!” This 
is not an isolated case. It is evident that the waters of faculty opinion 
have been stirred to turbulence in many normally quiet Gothic halls. 

Answers to questions calling for an appraisal of the case for and 
against the income approach were very interesting. The strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the income approach in the opinion of our respondents 
is that it places course emphasis upon the important economic issues 
of the day. Second place goes to the argument that it supplies the tools 
for the formulation of a policy of control. The opposition gives most 
weight to the claim that the neo-classical, or traditional, type elemen- 
tary course supplies a better foundation training for beginning students. 
They also believe that the present state of income analysis is too fluid 


* Paul A. Samuelson, Economics: An Introductory Analysis, p. 253. 
* bid, Preface, p. V. 
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to be taught at the elementary level, and that, if handled adequately, 
the analysis becomes too advanced for beginning students. 

To sum up, if the sample is reliable, the majority of current courses 
in elementary economics use some form of the income approach. The 
real drive for the innovation appears to come from economists who 
are enamoured with the potentialities of income analysis for public- 
policy making. On the other hand, the opposition appears to grow out 
of a deep seated apprehension that the use of income analysis in the 
elementary course inevitably gives the student strong indoctrination 
in the belief that our economy can be, and should be, controlled. One 
member of our Subcommittee was interested in the age distribution 
of the respondents. An accurate check proved to be impossible, but 
by the use of various sources, such as the Handbook of the American 
Economic Association, the chairman attempted a rough classification. 
Generally speaking, proponents of the use of income analysis in the 
introductory course fall within the younger age groups and opponents 
the older age groups. Better data are needed to establish this conclusion 
beyond a reasonable doubt, but it does appear that one’s opinions on 
this issue are considerably dependent upon the economic climate 
prevailing when one attended graduate school. 


Some Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. The number of objectives and the content of the elementary 
course should be reduced. A simple answer to an admittedly complex 
problem is always vulnerable to sharp attacks by skeptical critics. 
Nevertheless, anyone who takes the trouble to study the replies to our 
questionnaires, or initiates his own opinion poll, will be forced to con- 
clude that the fundamental error in current practice in the teaching 
of the first course in economics can be summarized in one word—in- 
decision. And the most pertinent recommendation can be phrased in 
four words: make up your mind. Because of the reluctance of in- 
structors to select one major objective for the course and then stick 
with the selection, the content of the elementary course has expanded 
beyond all possibility of adequate comprehension and assimilation by 
a student in one year of three class hours a week. An inevitable feeling 
of frustration results. Some of us relieve our consciences by placing the 
blame on the quality of the textbooks available, and publishers have 
become unhappily familiar with the incessant shifting from text to text 
in many institutions. But no author can give satisfaction if we persist 
in crowding into one course content necessary for such a diversity of 
objectives as: “‘a firm training in theory,” “comprehensive understanding 
of current economic jssues,” “preparation for a business career,” and 
“preparation in citizenship.” 
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For example, one of the best, and most widely used, current texts 
covering the entire field of general economics allots only 15 pages to a 
summary of accounting, 16 pages to the broad area of organized labor 
and labor problems, and 31 pages to the difficult subject of public 
finance. Each of these subjects requires the presentation of consider- 
able detailed information, as well as time for student discussion if a 
reasonable degree of understanding is to be acquired. To expect any 
worthwhile results from two or three class hours is ridiculous. It 
would be out of order to castigate the author of this text, for he, like 
his competitors, is helpless; there is no point in writing a text no one 
will use. The fault rests with those of us who are responsible for the 
administration of elementary courses. The coverage in such courses 
must be reduced. To comprehend economics, a student must have time 
to think through the subject for himself. If this conclusion is accepted, 
just what material should be included and what excluded? One need 
not insist on complete uniformity; there are many alternative course 
plans that will satisfy the test of reasonable content. Generally speak- 
ing, we might differentiate three basic alternatives: (1) study of the 
economy as a whole; (2) contemporary economic issues and economic 
policy; (3) an introduction to economic theory. 

The first of these alternatives, Study of the Economy as a Whole, 
gives an excellent opportunity for a well integrated course in which the 
national income approach can be emphasized. The course would begin 
with the usual introductory material—the subject matter of economics, 
the structure of industry and fundamental concepts. It would then 
move into an extended analysis of the national income and the com- 
ponents; there is no better technique for helping the beginning student 
to visualize the going-concern aspect of our economy as a whole. Next 
would follow a survey of economic principles consistent with the ac- 
cepted doctrine of the instructional staff in charge. The course would 
conclude with a study of comparative economic systems-—-the obvious 
method of bringing into a sharp focus the year’s study of the capitalis- 
tic economy as a whole. The selection of appropriate collateral readings 
presents no problem in such a course. Students would be required to 
read and discuss the reports of the President’s Economic Advisory 
Committee. They would follow the Federal Reserve Bulletin monthly 
reports on business indices, prices and the various break-downs of the 
national gross product and national income. Time permitting, current 
news of economic planning in action in Russia and Great Britain would 
be effective and there would be room for assignments in the theory of 
economic planning. Such a course would have unity and the several 
parts could be well integrated. Content could be restrained within 
reason. 

The second course option, Contemporary Issues and Economic 
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Policy, would be based upon a text covering economic problems, or 
applied economics. The emphasis would be placed upon abundant in- 
stitutional and descriptive material. Theory would be drastically limited 
to the essential concepts, definitions, and principles necessary to an 
understanding of the problems under discussion. It is surprising how 
little theory is required in such a course if the instructor keeps clearly 
in mind that his instruction is intended for beginning students. One 
does not need Professor Stigler’s price theory to explain the problem 
of public utility evaluation, nor does one require the theory of Profes- 
sor Chamberlin to explain to a class the manner in which the incidence 
of an income tax differs from that of a sales tax. The major difficulty 
is that no one has written a short, simple, presentation of economic 
principles that is suitable; the instructor is forced to meet the de- 
ficiency out of his own personal resources. It would be an interesting 
assignment to fill in this gap in our literature. Collateral reading for 
the contemporary issues course would be focused on training the stu- 
dent to follow the news intelligently. He might be required to read 
some publication such as the United States News and World Report. 
There are many variations open for the use of the current news ap- 
proach and students may acquire a life-time reading habit of real 
lasting value. 

The third alternative, An Introduction to Economic Theory, needs 
little elaboration. A good stiff text must be adopted and time allowed 
for a thorough mastery of that text. Workbooks containing penetrating 
questions and exercises prove very useful and parallel assignments in 
several competing texts can broaden the students’ horizons and sharpen 
their tools without increasing the number of topics to be covered. All 
collateral reading should embellish the theory, rather than extend 
course coverage. This is not easy to do without unintentionally lifting 
the content beyond the sophomore level. However, the rich and grow- 
ing literature of economics supplies an abundance of, excellent ma- 
terial. Restraint and careful planning are all that is necessary to solve 
the problem. 

All these suggestions are offered only as illustrations of alternative 
possibilities, not as blueprints. Each institution has its own individual 
needs and careful adaptation is always necessary. 

2. Economics should be granted a more important place in Liberal 
Arts requirements. Only three of our respondents to the questionnaires 
reported that an introductory course in economics was required for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. Thirty-two replied that the course was 
one of a limited number of courses from which students seeking the 
B.A. degree must make one or more choices. Courses in the bracketed 
group numbered from two to twelve and included almost every subject 
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in the college curriculum other than the natural sciences. Since only 
a small proportion of the students who register for the first course in 
economics subsequently select the field as a major, it is easy to under- 
stand why the instructional staff in economics strives to give a com- 
prehensive survey in their one chance to reach a limited number of 
students. The competitive struggle among college departments for a 
share of the students’ time is at the root of the trouble. Traditional 
subjects—sciences, languages and literature have a firm grip on the 
average Liberal Arts curriculum. With the expansion in number of 
subjects and courses offered, the process by which requirements for 
graduation are established resembles more closely congressiona) pro- 
cedures used in formulating a new tariff law than it does a conscientious 
search for a balanced educational program. We have been too modest 
in our demands for a share of the students’ time, and a campaign for 
more emphasis on the study of economics at the college level is long 
overdue. Any success in this direction would relieve somewhat the 
present extreme pressure on the elementary course in economics. 

3. Students should receive more training in the use of analytical 
tools. Although no question was concerned directly with this issue, 
there is some evidence that the typical course in elementary economics 
tends to concentrate attention on the elucidation of economic prin- 
ciples, rather than on training the student to make effective use of the 
principles he has learned. Examination questions test the student’s 
ability to explain, rather than his ability to use principles. Workbooks 
are designed to remedy this defect and may prove to supply the best 
teaching method. In any case, the student should not be left with the 
feeling that he has mastered a system of formal logic. Economics is 
intended to equip him with a technique for grappling with current 
economic problems. It is a subject that must be taught realistically. 
This does not mean that less emphasis should be given theory in the 
elementary course. Some instructors appear to believe that unless in- 
stitutional materia) and current problems are given heavy emphasis, 
the student loses a sense of reality. Such is not the case. The most 
abstract principle can be given the breath of life by careful selection 
of illustrative material and skillful class presentation. It is the in- 
structor who creates the atmosphere of the classroom, rather than the 
content of the course. 

4. Students should be trained to follow current news. Training in 
the use of economic principles is facilitated by bringing current issues 
into the classroom. Intelligent reading of the newspaper should be a 
course requirement. It is very true that class discussion of a news item 
is time consuming; and the topic of the day’s lesson can rarely be 
coordinated with the news of the week. But the rewards are great. 
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Student interest is increased and at the end of the year’s study, the 
work of the classroom has escaped from the confining limits of the 
textbook. 

5. The quality of classroom instruction should be improved. Not 
enough attention is paid to the quality of classroom instruction. We 
are reluctant to give aid and comfort to the School of Education, but 
there is room for improvement in the art of teaching in economics. 
Wherever it is feasible, every member of the undergraduate faculty 
in economics should be required to share in the teaching of the ele- 
mentary course. You reach the student’s mind in tie first course, or 
you lose him entirely. And the most able professor can gain much 
profit by keeping his hand in the beginning course. There is no more 
stimulating experience than introducing your subject to new minds. 
In any case, the practice of using inexperienced graduate students as 
the staff in elementary economics has been carried much too far. The 
first-year student has a right to the best instruction the college can 
supply. 


Enrtor’s Notre: After this report had reached the printer, some members of the Subcom- 
mittee wished to modify certain of its statements, to expand certain of its arguments, and to 
shift certain of its emphases. These matters will be set forth in a communication which is 
expected to appear in the American Economic Review, March 1951. 


APPENDIX 


SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRES ON INTRODUCTORY 
COURSES IN ECONOMICS 


Part 1: Description of Existing Courses 


Question 
Number 
1. Is elementary economics being taught through a joint orientation 
course? Yes 3 No 55 
2. Is an introductory course in economics 
a. required for the B.A. degree? Yes 3 No 55 
b. one of a limited number of courses from which students seeking 
the B.A. degree must make one or more choices? 
Yes 32 No 20 
(If your answer to Question 2b. is “Yes,” answer Questions (1) and 
(2) below) 
(1) List by title the courses among which choice must be made: 
(2) Of the courses listed in (1), how many must, be chosen? 
Choices open to students vary from a list of 2 subjects to 12 subjects. 
The most common number is 3 subjects (9 replies), 5 subjects (8 
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replies), and 4 subjects (4 replies) out of a total of 32 replies. With 
the exception of a few cases where election is from a broad area of 
subjects amounting to almost free election (e.g. California requires 
4 one-year courses out of a list of 11 options) no institution replying 
requires more than 2 courses and most only 1 course. Subjects listed 
cover the entire college curriculum excepting only the natural sciences. 
Political science is mentioned 26 times, history 22, sociology 21, 
philosophy 11, anthropology 7, geography 7, and psychology 6 times. 
c. required for all B.S. degrees conferred in the Libera! Arts college? 
Yes No 36 
d. required for some B.S. degrees conferred in the Liberal Arts college 
but not for others? Yes 9 No 25 
If your answer to d is “Yes,” for what B.S. degrees is the course re- 
quired? 
The 9 “yes” replies cover a wide range of professional schools and in 
no case is a given school (agriculture for example) listed in more than 
2 replies. 
If the introductory course in economics in the Liberal Arts curriculum 
is of sophomore rank or higher, is there a freshman course in eco- 
nomics? Yes 20 No 35 
(If your answer to Question 3 is “Yes,” answer Questions a, 6, c, and 
d below. If your answer is “No,” pass on to Question 4.) 
a. Is the freshman course prerequisite to the introductory course? 
Yes 1 No 19 
b. Is the freshman course required for the B.A. degree? 
Yes 2 No 17 
c. Is the freshman course required of economics majors? 
Yes 5 No 15 
d. Is the freshman course required of majors in any social science 
other than economics? Yes 5 No 15 
If your answer to Question 3d. is “Yes,” list the social science majors 
which require the freshman course. 
In the replies History, Sociology, Political Science and Secretarial 
majors are mentioned. 
Is there in your curriculum a freshman course which is not a course in 
economics but which is prerequisite to the introductory course in 
economics? Yes 7 No 49 
a. What is the title of this course? 
b. Briefly, what subject matter does it cover? 
Contemporary Civilization ............... 2 replies 
Introduction to Social Sciences . 3 replies 


Economic History 2 replies 
Questions 5 through 18 below apply exclusively to the introductory 
course in economics in the Liberal Arts curriculum. 

What is the rank of the introductory course in economics? 
7 Freshman 48 Sophomore 1 Junior 0 Senior 
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6. Approximately what percentage of the total enrollment in the intro- 
ductory course consists of 
Freshmen: In two cases 100% of class is freshman. Three replies re- 
port from 40% to 60% freshman. Most cases reply below 15%, 
including 29 replies that indicate freshmen are excluded. 
Sophomores: In most cases the sophomores make up the bulk of the 
class. 
Juniors: Most common situation is 15% to 25% of class. Only 4 
replies reported above 30%. 
Seniors: Only 2 cases of 20%. The rest all below, with 5% the most 
common percentage. 
What is the value (in semester hours or equivalent) of the course? 
In 39 cases the course is 6 semester hours. In 12 cases the semester 
hours required are 3. Two replies give 2 hours, and one reported 10 
hours. 
How many hours per week does the class meet? 
37 replies report a 6 credit course meeting (in all but 2 cases) 3 times 
a week. 
13 replies report 3 credit courses meeting (in all but 2 cases) 3 times 
a week. 
In one case 10 hours credit was reported, with 5 meetings a week. 
If the course is one of two semesters or equivalent, do students receive 


independent credit 

a. for the first semester without completing the second semester? 
Yes 27 No 22 

b. for the second semester without completing the first semester? 
Yes J! No 40 


How is the class in the course organized? 
a. As a single group or unit meeting in one class? 
Yes 12 No 35 
If your answer to 10a. is “Yes,” check which of the following teach- 
ing methods are used and the approximate percentage of total class 
time for which each is used: 
Replies show very wide variation that is hard to summarize. Most 
common case appears to be about 30% to 40% discussion and 60% 
to 70% lecture. Only 4 mentioned problems arid 1 used visual aids. 
b. As a multiple section course? Yes 45 No 8 
If your answer to Question 10b. is “Yes,” please answer Questions 
(1), (2), and (3) below. 
(1) Is each section controlled and conducted independently by its 
instructor? Yes 24 No 19 
(2) Are all sections integrated under a single control? 
Yes 38 No 7 
If your answer to (2) is “Yes,” answer Questions (a) and 
(b) below: 
(a) How is the control exercised? 
24 Through a staff member in charge of the course. 
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12 Through a committee of staff members in charge of 
the course. 

By other means (specify): Informal conference, common 
examinations, and text are mentioned in a few cases. 

With respect to what matters is control exercised? (Total 


Others (specify) —Informal conference on general scope, 
content, and methods of giving the course. 
(3) How is the course conducted? 
=Asa lecture course exclusively 
1 For all students meeting in one group 
1 For students meeting in independent sections 
26 By discussion in independent sections only 
11 Asa combination of lectures (for all students meeting in 
one group) and discussion in quiz sections 
If the course is conducted as a combination of lectures and discussion 
in quiz sections, please specify. 
Discussion hours greater than lecture in al] but three cases. Two hours 
discussion and one lecture is most common. Average size section re- 
ported was 20 to 40. 
Is a textbook used? Yes 54 No 1 
Are collateral readings assigned? Yes 38 No 13 
If collateral readings are assigned 
a. Are they weighted 
9 as of major importance in the course 
30 as of minor importance in the course 
. What means are used to check the students’ readings? 
34 Inclusion of questions on collateral readings in examinations 
16 Requirentent of written or oral reports on collateral readings 
3 Submission of notes on materials read 
Other (specify): Few replies and of no real significance. 
. Are the readings closely related to the analytical sequence of the 
course? Yes 37 No 5 
. Check which of the following indicate the nature of the readings: 
29 replies Assignments in other textbooks 
26 replies Contemporary books on economic subjects 
8 replies Economic classics 
28 replies Pamphlets and reprints of articles on economic subjects 
25 replies Current periodical literature 
15 replies Newspapers 
Others (specify): No significant replies. 


of 44 replies) 
Lesson assignments .................... 30 replies 
Teaching Methods ...................... 19 replies 
12. 
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Check which of the following written work is — 
10-30 minute quizzes ......36 replies 
Number of 10-30 Minute Quizzes given per semester (or equivalent) 
Vary from 2 to 25, with most common number 10 to 15 
Hour Examinations 53 replies 
Number of hour examinations given per semester (or equivalent) . 
svitnldmaeadiicawe Vary from 1 to 7. Most common 2 to 3 
Final Examination ...55 replies 
Problems ....... ....27 replies 
Other written work: “Essays, answers to assigned questions, reports 
on news, are Most common. 
Is the introductory course in economics in your institution a general 
survey of the whole of economics (covering say, al] or nearly of the 
topics included in such textbooks as that of Fairchild, Furness, and 
Buck ) ? Yes 43 No 2 
If the introductory course is a general survey of the whole of eco- 
nomics, 
a. Is the first half (or part) of the course devoted to principles (‘‘pure”’ 
economics) and the latter half (or part) to applied economics? 
Yes 23 No 25 
b. Are principles and their application integrated throughout the 
course? Yes 45 No 2 
If the introductory course is not a survey of the entire field of eco- 
nomics, check the topics which are included in the course. Indicate by 
a double check those topics to which major emphasis is given. 
Not enough replies to be significant. 
If the introductory course is of sophomore rank or higher, is there a 
freshman course in economics? Yes 19 No 30 
If your answer to Question 17 is “Yes,” answer Questions a and 6 
below: 
a. Check which of the following is included in the subject matter of 
the freshman course. 
Economic history .......... replies 
Description of economic institutions . Se Ts 
Elementary economic theory . 5 replies 
Other (specify): 10 replies, all ‘different. Mentioned are account- 
ing, economic resources, geography, comparative economic systems, 
social study survey. 
™ hat is the purpose of the course? 
to prepare students for the introductory course 
8 to meet the needs of students who will take no other work in 
economics 
!” to provide an elective in economics open to freshmen 
Other purposes (specify): Only 3 replies. Vocational educa- 
tion was suggested once. 
only one introductory course in economics is offered (55 replies) 
What is the purpose of the course? 
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To serve as a prerequisite to advanced courses in economics 
To serve the needs of economics majors 
To serve the needs of professional school students 
To enable liberal arts students who may take no other work 
in economics to achieve maximum comprehension of economic 
matters 
For other purposes (specify): Only 6 replies of little signifi- 
cance. 
. In your opinion which of the purposes listed in @ receives primary 
emphasis as the course is now conducted in your institution? 
25 replies mention Liberal Arts general background as objective. 
22 mention prerequisite to Economics major and preparation for 
advanced work in Economics. 
Questions 19 and 20 are to be answered if more than one introductory 
course in economics is offered in your institution. 
List each introductory course by title and specify the type of students 
for which each is offered. 
Cannot give summary here except to note that it is frequently the 
policy to give a more general-type course in Economics in colleges 
other than Liberal Arts. 
Do the courses listed in Question 19 differ materially in content? 
Yes 12 No 2 
wherein are the differences 


” 


If your answer to Question 20 is “Yes, 
in content? 

Chief difference noted in reports is an institutional-descriptive type 
course vs. a Principle course. Several schools reported a preference for 
the Principles, as the second course. 

If you wish, please describe any characteristics or peculiarities of the 
introductory course(s) in economics as given in your institution which 
are not covered in the foregoing questions. 

Little gained by this question not already brought cut in previous 
questions. Part II of the questionnaire gives more information than 
received in answer to this question. 


Part 11: Opinions Concerning Elementary Economics 


Do you consider the basic purposes in the teaching of elementary 
economics to be the same regardless of the student group involved? 
Yes 66 No 28 

a. If your answer to question 21 is “yes,” please state these purposes 

and indicate the relative importance of each. 

Basic Principles Foundation 

Understanding our Economy 

Basis for advanced work in Economics sei 

Preparation for Citizenship ... 

Understanding our Institutions = 

Business Preparation ... 
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Note: Heavy emphasis in comments on development of analytical 
thinking and methods of analysis. Only two returns men- 
tioned issue of alternative Economic Systems. 

b. If your answer to question 21 is “no,” please give reasons. 
There were 32 replies—4 more than answered “No” to the question 
because of unwillingness to give a “yes” or “no” answer! Most replies 
placed emphasis on distinction between majors and non-majors. The 
majors should be trained in theory and analysis; non-majors should 
receive a more general course, most replies emphasizing economic 
problems. Many recommended institutional and historical material. 
Several desired the same basic course for all students, but a shift in 
emphasis and illustrative material for engineers, home economics, etc. 
Should there be only one course in Economics at the elementary level? 
Yes 65 No 29 
a. Explain your answer. Answers about same as for question 21. 
b. Rank of Class: 
replies 
replies 
replies 
replies 


15 replies (3 times a week) 
3 replies (4 times a week) 
5 replies (S times a week) 
46 replies (all but 4 cases 
3 times a week) 
3 replies (4 times a week) 
.. 2 replies (5 times a week) 
e. How should the class be organized? 
1. Single Group or Unit Meeting in one class? 
Yes 9 No 31 
2. As a Multiple Section course? Yes 67 No 9 
(a) Should each class be controlled independently by its in- 
structor? : Yes 18 No 31 
(b) Should all sections be integrated under single control? 
Yes 55 No 7 
(1) How should control be exercised? 
Staff Member .... 
Note: Many replies suggested a loose, informa! control 
with frequent staff meetings. 
With respect to what matter should control be exer- 
cised? 


Lesson Assignments . . 
Examinations 
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Discussion in Independent sections only ' 
Combination of Lecture and section discussion ...... 
Number of lectures per week : 


Approximate number of students per Section: 
Most replies fixed the number at 25 to 30. 
f. Should a textbook be used? Yes 75 No 
g. Should Collateral Readings be assigned? 
Yes 58 No 10 Optional 
1. How should Collateral neon be weighed? 


. What means should be used in checking students’ readings? 
Questions in examination 
Written and oral reports . 
notes 


: ade the readings be closely related to the analytical sequence 
of the course? Yes 55 No 4 
. What should be the nature of the readings? 
Pamphlets and Reprints of articles .............. 
Current periodicals 
Contemporary books .... 
Other textbooks 
Economic classics ......... 
Newspape 
Note: Several replies added Government publications and Cor- 
poration reports, semipopular journals such as Nation 
and New Republic. 
. What written work should be required? 
10- to 30-minutes quiz: (Most replies fell in group of 5- to 15- 
minute. Only 7 replies recommended more than 15.) 
Hour Examination: Most replies—2 or 3 a semester. 
Final Examination: 74 replies said “yes.” 
Problems: 32 said “yes.” 
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Other written work: A number of replies recommended term pa- 
pers; one suggested homework on problems, and one approved of 
weekly reports. 
If in your opinion there should be specialized courses in economics at 
the elementary level, what courses should be provided? 
A course for students who plan to take no additional work in eco- 
nomics? Yes 24 
A course for students who plan to take additional work in economics? 
Yes 26 
A course for Professional Students, irrespective of school? Yes 5 
Separate courses for students in each professional school? Yes 6 
If in your opinion there should be specialized courses at the elementary 
level, indicate briefly what subject matter should be emphasized in 
each specialized course. 
Eight replies to this question. No new ideas not covered in previous 
questions appeared at this point. 
Should there be a joint orientation or survey course in the social 
sciences? 
a. In addition to the introductory course in economics? 
Yes 36 No 36 
b. To serve as a substitute for the introductory course in economics? 
Yes 7 No 56 
Should a student's first contact in college with economics be in a course 
concerned primarily— 
a. With economic principles (Theory ) ? Yes 43 No 10 
b. With economic problems? Yes 24 No 10 
c. With economic history? Yes 29 No 13 
. With a description of economic institutions? 
Yes 40 No 8&8 
e. Others. 26 replies, chiefly supporting a combination of all above. A 
number want economic history. Cannot summarize these replies. 
In your opinion, how much emphasis (if any) should be given at the 
elementary level to recent developments in the theory of employment 
and business fluctuations? 
Large number of replies with heavy majority for “little,” “brief,” 
“light.” Opinion is against heavy emphasis. Seven replied “none.” 
Is it useful at this level to discuss the major areas of agreement and 
conflict among economists in this field? Yes J4 No 54 
44 replies included some comment. Those replying “yes” usually 
emphasized that student should at least know differences of opinion 
exist, should be trained to be critical and tolerant. Those replying 
“no” believed that beginning students would be confused and 
should be given only what is generally accepted; leave this issue 
for advanced classes. 
In your opinion, how much emphasis (if any) should be given price 
theory at the elementary level? 
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Light or elementary emphasis .. 
Heavy, or substantial 60 replies 
. Is it useful at this level to attempt well- rounded, nicely articulated 
analysis involving long and short-run hypotheses and various gra- 
dations of competition and monopoly ? Yes Jl No 48 
Comments add little to the discussion. A number of replies cau- 
tioned against too much refinement of mathematical type of anal- 
ysis. 
In your opinion, should distribution theory be taught (if at all) 
essentially— 
a. Along lines of factoral analysis? Yes 37 No 3 
b. As an integral part of price theory? Yes 59 No 4 
As an aspect of theories of money or employment? 
Yes 8 No 73 
Comments here added very little. 
To what end should the discussion of current economic problems be 
directed? 
a. To arousing the student's interest in economics? 
Yes 78 No 1 
b. To training in rigorous and realistic handling of principles? 
Yes 67 No 6 
To leading the students to “right” conclusion on public issues? 
, Yes 25 No 33 
Comments run along levels of “teach him to think,” “teach him to 
study economic issues,”” “to relate economic problems to other 
social problems,” “to make student aware of complexity of eco- 
nomic issues,”’ etc. 
Apart from the content of economics, should there be any concern 
with providing the student with a rigorous analytical discipline? 
Yes 60 No 22 
Large number of comments, but add little to the question. 
To what end should examinations be primarily designed? 
a. To test knowledge of facts? Yes 29 No 16 
b. To test ability to reproduce verbal formulations? 
Yes 4 No 26 
To promote facility in presenting and supporting opinions? 
Yes 47 No 8 
To facilitate and test comprehension of concepts and relationships? 
Yes No 
Comments largely reinforce opinions expressed in answers to other 
questions. Three comments of some special interest are: 
1. Papers should be returned and discussed before class to get value 
out of examination. 
. What you include in examination would depend on purpose and 
aim of course. 


. It is hard to test for point. (c) in large classes. 
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Part 111: Supplementary Questionnaire 


Are you using any form of the National Income Approach in your course 
in elementary economics? Yes 66 No 18 
To some instructors the National Income Approach means a study of the 
size, variation, major components, etc., of gross national product, i.e., 
the broad area we may call National Income Accounting. To others, it 
means in addition, a basic recasting of the theory and the sequence of 
presentation from the traditional to the so-called full-employment or 
Keynesian viewpoint. 
If you answered Yes to Question I, please answer the following: 
A. Which of the above options best fits the course at your institution? 
National Income Accounting 23 
National Income Determination and Full Employment 38 
Note: Two replies stated both options described their courses equally 
well. Three replies stated neither option fits their course. 
B. Do you plan to continue your use of the National Income Approach? 
Yes 62 No 2 
Note: In the two replies of “no” to Question II B. one stressed the fact 
that the National Income Approach was too complicated to teach 
at elementary levels while the other reply stated this approach was 
merely the latest fad of the younger economists and of limited 
validity. 
If you answered Vo to Question I, please answer the following: 
A. Do you plan to adopt the approach for your course in the near future? 
Ves 3 No 12 
In your opinion, which of the following best describes the merits of the 
National Income Approach? 
1. Student interest is increased. 2 (19) 
2. Places course emphasis upon the important economic issues of the day. 
23 (13) 
3. Theoretical analysis is better adapted to explain the operation of our 
American Economy. (12) 
4. Supplies the tools for the formulation of a policy of control. 8 (18) 
5. Other. 6 
Note: The first number following each statement is based upon replies 
from those questionnaires on which only one statement was 
checked, while the numbers in parentheses were derived from 
questionnaires which contain two or more choices of equal value. 
Six questionnaires attempted to give several choices by means of 
a preference scale, but these choices are included in the total as 
multiple choices of equal importance since they did not change 
the overall results. 
In answer to Part 5 of Question III the following major categories of 
answers were given stressing the merits of the National Income Approach 
other than those listed: 
A. Excellent device for measuring over-all magnitude and resulting effect 
of definite economic policies. 
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B. Supplies material which is deficient in traditional approach. 


Offers interesting objective application of basic concepts for a very 
intelligent student. 


In your opinion which of the following best describes the case against the 
use of the National Income Approach ? 


? 


3. 


4. 


Present state of the theoretical analysis is too fluid to be taught at the 
elementary level. 8 (18) 
If handled adequately, the analysis is too advanced for beginning 
students. 9 (17) 
Available text books are not as yet well worked out for student study 
and classroom use. 13 (8) 
Neo-classical (i.e., traditional) approach supplies a better foundation 
for introductory training in concepts, methods, limits, etc., of eco- 
nomics. 16 (16) 
Other. & (1) 


Note: The answers to these statements concerning the major cases against 


National Income Approach are grouped in the same manner as in 


Question III. 


In answering Part 5 of Question IV the major categories of deficiencies 
of the National Income Approach were found to be: 


A. 


B. 


Gives student strong indoctrination in belief that economy should be 
planned and controlled. 
Obscures importance of neo-classical value and distribution theory. 


C. Gives student over-simplified picture of how economy operates and 
of problems encountered in stabilizing our economy at high levels of 
activity. 

. Several replies stated that there was no case against this approach 
while one reply could only find fault with it on the grounds that it 
was a departure from conservative economic theory. 
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INTEGRATED INTRODUCTORY COURSES IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Mornis E. Garnsey, Chairman, Metvin M. Knicut, Maynarp C. 
Krurcer, Cray P. MAtick, Rosert D. Patton, 
J. LaurENcE PHALAN 


The decision of the Executive Committee, in April, 1944, to set up 
a committee on the undergraduate teaching of economics and the 
training of economists was an event of major importance to the econ- 
omists of the United States. To be sure, this expression of interest 
and concern for the better teaching of economics was not with prec- 
edent. In 1909 and again in 1911 significant conferences on the teach- 
ing of economics were held; and during the next thirty years occasional 
round-table discussions took place, and articles on the subject were 
published in various professional journals. Nevertheless, the condi- 
tions which brought about the 1944 decision were entirely unprece- 
dented. The great depression of the thirties and World War II had 
forced a broad ‘re-examination of economic science and educational 
philosophy. As a result of this re-examination a major revolution in 
Economics took place. “Probably,” said Howard Ellis, in 1948, ‘ 
decade or score of years in the entire history of economics could match 
those just passed in innovation, sharpness of controversy, and volume 
of writing.” 

Obviousty, the results of this revolution had to be incorporated into 
the content and methods of the teaching of economics and the training 
of economists. In some ways this was not too difficult. By 1944 the 
general nature of the revolution in economics had been fairly well 
established and some of the more striking aspects of the new doctrines 
already had trickled down to the level of the elementary text book. 
On the other hand, the revolution in educational philosophy was not 
yet consummated at the time of the Executive Committee’s action in 
1944. The concept of general education was still in the incubation 
stage as far as the rank and file of college teachers was concerned 
although the course in Contemporary Civilization at Columbia had 
been functioning for twenty-five years. The now-famous Harvard Re- 
port, “General Education in a Free Society’” did not appear until 1945 

"In the Preface to A Survey of Contemporary Economics. Published for the Ame ‘rican 
Economic Association by the Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (1948) 

*Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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and the findings of the Cooperative Study of General Education spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education were not published until 
1948." 

Even now it is doubtful if the far-reaching significance of the new 
philosophy has been fully appreciated, or its full impact on the teaching 
of economics and the other social sciences as yet experienced. For the 
philosophy of general education is the product of a new twentieth 
century society which has not yet fully emerged, while the old eco- 
nomics and the old curriculum were adapted to the environment of a 
century now passed. The social sciences achieved their differentiation 
largely during the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The tend- 
ency toward sub-division and specialization which began after 1800 
has continued up to the present for purposes of research; and equally 
specialized courses within the curriculum have followed as a matter 
of course. This subdivision of social science disciplines was doubtless 
necessary and perhaps inevitable once enough of the materials and 
techniques had accumulated to enable a discipline to set up house for 
itself. Each field could point to methods which were somewhat different 
from those employed in even closely related fields. The nature of its 
subject matter yielded more fruitful results where specialized tech- 
niques could be applied. 

As it attempted to ensure an increasingly rigorous treatment of 
economic phenomena, economics reached a position where it was able 
to break away from political economy, and had to do so. Psychologists 
found it essential to hew a path of their own in order to get at the facts 
of human behavior because the philosophy of the early nineteenth 
century wavered between rationalism and romanticism. The age of 
discovery and the early missionary movements had unearthed countless 
societies hitherto unknown, and it was only a matter of time until 
romantic speculation about the noble savage had to be supplanted by 
a comparative study of cultures—and thus, anthropology and sociology 
were born. In every field of inquiry the need for more rigorous methods 
dictated a fragmentation of knowledge, so that in the end the general 
classification of instruction into music, mathematics, philosophy and 
gymnastic of Plato’s day became the many-compartmented institution 
which is the American university. 

A second factor in the atomization of higher learning occurred as 
college education became democratized and the four years in college 
came to be looked upon as a training period for a career. A growing 
number of persons of only average ability could be made to earn their 
way in dollars and cents with the aid of a specialized curriculum. ‘Thus, 


*Levi, Albert William, General Education in the Social Studies, published by the 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 
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even the traditional Principles of Economics course itself became the 
product of a long trend in specialization and professionalization. It 
has attempted to introduce the student to the special kind of reason- 
ing and to a smattering of the facts used by the professional economist. 
It is one of the many introductory courses evolved by the compart- 
mentalization of higher learning which seemed perfectly natural in 
the nineteenth century individualistic society, but which are coming 
to be severely criticized in the twentieth. 

It now seems apparent that in philosophy and in behavior the out- 
standing characteristic of the present century is the still growing 
tendency to emphasize a holistic and collectivist point of view. If we 
look at education and life today we find this trend taking many forms. 
Looking about us we can see the disparate forms of modern life re- 
forming into wholes once again. In law and in politics the most signifi- 
cant single change in outlook is that involving an increased emphasis 
upon the power and rights of the community over the formerly exag- 
gerated rights of the individual and property. Government initiative 
in the public interest can be expected to increase, and public policy 
for a long time to come will involve affirmative action of the whole 
over its parts.'In psychology some of the most fruitful research is 
found in studies of the total personality and group behavior. In an- 
thropology emphasis is shifting to the culture concept, and to the joint 
efforts of psychologists and anthropologists to show the effects of 
social patterns upon the basic personality. In economics the Keynesian 
analysis might be said to correspond to the Gestalt of the psychol- 
ogists, and the reunion of the economist and the political scientist is 
once more bringing the political economy of Adam Smith to the fore. 

There would seem to be justification, therefore, for the great interest 
now manifest in integrated courses. Such concern is not an accident, 
nor is it merely an educational fad. There is a genuine desire on the 
part of many to synthesize the parts of the social sciences into a new 
whole, not only for teaching purposes but for group research projects 
as well. It follows that the best equipped technician in the social sci- 
ences, as well as the most useful citizen, would seem to be the one who 
is familiar with the broadest range of related problems and the great- 
est variety of techniques. General education is presenting to institu- 
tions of higher learning a challenge which may well affect, in the long 
run, every aspect of their policy. For the most part it has as yet con- 
fined itself to the inauguration of a course or courses on an experi- 
mental basis, with the major problems arising over their content, or- 
ganization and staff. If the movement in the direction of general edu- 
cation should show satisfactory results, it seems inconceivable that 
broader matters, such as curriculum, electives, types of examinations— 
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indeed the whole purpose and function of our colleges and universities 
-—should not be reconsidered. Certainly a new balance in our present 
two-fold goal of training for a job and for the good life will have to be 
worked out. 

We are now only in the first stages of the larger problem—that of 
establishing the validity of the general course as an educational in- 
strument. At first the purpose of such a course might seem to be more 
along the line of enriching the understanding and preparing for citizen- 
ship; and yet, where the general education program is not adminis- 
tratively divorced from the regular curriculum, some consideration 
must be given to professionalism. In many cases the general social 
science course will doubtless have to perform yeoman service for both. 
A question might be raised as to whether it can do this, and, if it can, 
what will the course look like? 

The objectives of this Subcommittee have been more narrow than 
this—-namely, to attempt to secure a reasonably generalized picture of 
the experiences of our institutions of higher learning in organizing and 
conducting integrated courses in the social sciences. When it began its 
work in 1945, the Subcommittee was immediately faced with the 
question, “What is meant by an integrated introductory course?’’ 
Rather than attempt to define such a course, when preliminary informa- 
tion was being sought, the Subcommittee sent to a random selection 
of institutions a questionnaire containing the broad question, “Is there 
a social-science or survey course offered in your institution?” and the 
respondents were permitted to make their own decisions as to what 
comprised such a course. 

Obviously, the method followed was weak in a number of ways. It 
was believed, however, that the advantages of freedom of response 
outweighed the weaknesses. In particular it was felt that the responses 
in themselves would work toward developing an acceptable meaning 
for the much-used phrase, “an integrated course in the social sci- 
ences’’; certainly, there is not yet any universally accepted meaning. 
The lack of uniformity is readily perceptible in the purposes of the 
courses as reported by respondents, in the titles of courses given, 
in the subject matter dealt with in the courses, and in the variety of 
departments participating. This is stated merely as fact, and not as 
derogation. Indeed, in view of the relative newness of work along these 
lines and in view of the different objectives and curricular structures of 
our colleges and universities, the experience being gained through the 
present variety of efforts and experiments may well, in the long run, 
prove most fruitful. 

The Subcommittee’s questionnaire was sent out in the Fall of 1945 
to approximately seventy institutions selected at random but designed 
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to give regional and institutional-size representation. Replies were 
received from 45 responding institutions; of these, 16 signified that 
they were offering integrated courses in the social sciences, 10 were 
giving some consideration to such an offering, while the remaining 
19 either never had such a course or had experimented with one and 
abandoned it. Some institutions reported that their courses had been 
in existence for twenty-five years or longer, while others were just 
beginning. 

Because of changes in Subcommittee membership, analysis of re- 
turned questionnaires was not possible until 1949, when analysis was 
made and the data were brought down to date through letters requesting 
additional information from those institutions which had originally re- 
ported course offerings and from those which had originally reported 
courses as being under consideration. There were ten of the latter 
colleges, three of which reported the introduction of a course between 
1945 and 1949. These three were added to the original sixteen colleges 
reporting the offering of an integrated course, in deriving figures 
shown below. : 

What follows, therefore, is a report of the experiences of nineteen 
colleges and universities which have successfully inaugurated and car- 
ried on an integrated course in the social sciences. Not all of these 
colleges have had the same immediate purposes in creating such a 
course, nor encountered the same problems, nor met the same objec- 
tions to the course from antagonistic or indifferent faculty members. 
On the contrary their total experiences seem likely to have been wide 
enough to embrace almost every situation which any college or uni- 
versity would be likely to face in its own attempt to carry on an 
interdepartmental course in the social sciences. 

It is for this reason that the Subcommittee feels that this report can 
be of value to economists and social scientists in general. We present 
no statistical summation of the total number of colleges offering or not 
offering integrated social science courses, and very little quantitative 
description of such courses, except in the appendix. Instead, the report 
contains a qualitative account of the success and failure of a group of 
forward-looking institutions which have attempted to anticipate, within 
the disciplines of the social sciences, the needs of the twentieth century 
college student for an over-all, integrated view of society. 


Purposes of the Integrated Course 


‘ The purposes ‘for which the general course was offered were found 
to be numerous and varied. The Subcommittee sought information in 
this area in two ways: one, through the original questionnaire, and 
subsequently, through letters addressed to six other institutions which 
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have conducted successful integrated courses for a period of years. 
The summarization of questionnaire reports, together with abstracts 
from replies received from the Subcommittee’s later letters, illustrates 
the variety of reasons for offering the integrated course while at the 
same time it shows that the integrated course generally owes its origin 
to attempts to eliminate basic inadequacies in the “conventional” type 
curriculum, 

The reasons reported by colleges completing the questionnaire may 
be classified as follows: ; 


12 institutions: because of the need for integration of the socia! sciences 

2 institutions: because the secondary schools have failed to give students 
a satisfactory insight into the nature of the social world in which we live 

1 institution for each of the following reasons: 

‘Because non-liberal arts students had no economics or social science at all” 

‘Because of the limited number of hours in the curriculum and the student's 
need for overall knowledge” 

“Because of the need to effect a sharp break from secondary school 
methods” 

“Because of the student’s need for a year of maturing process” 

“Because of lack of training in economics in secondary schools and because 
of no previous contact with business” , 


More detailed responses regarding the purposes of the course were 
obtained from those institutions queried by letter, and abstracts from 
their replies are contained in the following paragraphs. 


Columbia University: “Our course purposes, in the language of its found- 
ers, ‘to raise for consideration the insistent problems of the present.’ In serv- 
ing this ambitious purpose, we have, of course, limited our problems to how 
people make a living, how they live together, and how they understand the 
world and their respective places in it. In pursuing this end, we devote the 
first year of study (four class meetings a week throughout the year) to the 
genesis of contemporary political, economic and social forms and operating 
principles. We pick up the lines of development in the late Medieval period 
and examine their changes from that time to the present. 

“In doing this, we make extensive use of opinions expressed by significant 
contemporaries to the changes concerned. Thus, in studying the shift from 
feudal society toward absolute monarchy, we naturally draw upon Machia- 
velli and other significant thinkers of that period to provide some rationale for 
the course of events. Later, we abstract somewhat from John Locke with regard 
to the emergence and development of democratic ideas, and still later from 
Adam Smith, when our purpose is to provide a rationale for economic liberalism. 
In the course of the year, we draw upon the ideas of about one-hundred such 
contemporary ‘commentators.’ One educational effect that we hope to get 
from this procedure is that of demonstrating to our students that the great 
thinkers, whose ideas they come in contact with, were thinking about critical 
situations and were not stirring up a lot of ideas in a vacuum. We also 
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attempt, in this year of study, to show the relation of the various trends we 
examine to each other. 

“In the Sophomore year, we study going economic, political and inter- 
national! institutions and problems. Educationally, we want our students to 
try to become, on their own account, ‘significant thinkers’ in the sense that 
the earlier great men, whose work they have examined, were significant. 

“They study a good many economic and political forms but do not general- 
ize this study to the point of reaching any theory of value or theory of the 
_ state. They seem to get a fair understanding of the mechanics of our financial 
system, of the forces which operate in dealings between employers and work- 
ers, and so on through a whole range of our current problems. In the soph- 
omore year we lay a great deal of stress upon matters of foreign policy and 
the conflict between what has come to be regarded as the national interest 
and the requirements for comity and peace. This second year’s work is made 
pedagogically difficult because of its inconclusiveness. In the first year’s work, 
‘the students are dealing with problems and processes which have reached 
some sort of ‘culmination’ in the past, whereas, in the second year they are 
dealing with problems and trends which may work out in a variety of ways. 
We try to get them to see-—for example—-that St. Thomas Aquinas also looked 
out upon a world of confusing problems, as did the various other great think- 
ers they encountered in their Freshman year.” 

University of Florida: “We organized our course in order that students 
might understand the social, economic, and political trends of the twentieth 
century world; how the world got in the fix it is today. The world is not 
crazy; there are reasons for the crisis of our times.” 

Harvard University: “The general course in the social sciences was from 
the beginning part of the plan of the Harvard Committee on General Educa- 
tion whose Report has since been very well publicized. The reasons behind 
this course, then, are no less than the reasons behind the whole Report.” 

Sweet Briar College: “The objective is to offer basic materials in the field 
of the social studies for all students as part of their general education and to 
provide a foundation for further work in the four specific areas included in the 
division for those who would continue in the field. Since a parallel aim is to 
give perspective to the student in facing present-day problems as a citizen 
both of the United States and of the world at large, some solutions of the 
difficulties of selection in a general ‘orientation course’ suggested themselves: 

“The Sweet Briar course selects materials from modern European History 
from 1500 to the present in such a way as to emphasize those events and 
traditions which have been of outstanding importance in shaping the eco- 
nomic, political and social institutions of the Western World. Insofar as 
techniques useful in the social studies are imparted, the emphasis is on the 
‘historical’ method of use and comparison of sources and evaluation of 
evidence.” 

Middlebury College: “Our orientation course aims to acquaint the student 
with the major events and the trends of contemporary civilization. The first 
term is concerned primarily with the background of European civilization and 
significant influences for the immediate future. Significant historical events, 
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political and economic experiments, and international! relations are studied. 
The second term deals with the principal aspects of man's progress in the 
Orient, the near East and the Americas.” 


The statements just quoted are necessarily brief, yet they reveal a 
consensus of agreement in the broad purpose of fitting the student to 
practice the art of citizenship in a free society. Language may vary 
but there is common agreement concerning the primary aim. This is 
particularly noticeable in the letters written in 1949 when the move- 
ment toward general education was well under way. The Subcommittee 
concludes, therefore, that although only a few of the nearly 1500 
colleges and universities in the United States were conducting an 
.integrated course in the social sciences between 1945 and 1949, these 
few were in general agreement concerning educational goals. 

It is also apparent from the returns to the questionnaire* that the 
organization and staffing of an integrated course presented a number 
of pedagogic and administrative problems. Crossing as it does depart- 
mental and subject matter lines, the course attaches to itself problems 
often not found in the individual discipline courses. Most common 
problems reported by questionnaire respondents have been grouped 
together and are discussed in the following section of this report. In a 
succeeding section objections, as distinct from problems, are discussed. 

Discussion in this section is carried on under the following headings: 


. Should an integrated social science course be required of all students? 

. In what year, or years, should the course be given? 

. Should the course be a prerequisite to study in the more specialized 
economics courses? 

. What is the best staff organization for an introductory general social 
science course? 

. What subject matter would be covered by the course? 

. What is the attitude of the faculty in general toward the course and how 
may that attitude be improved? 

. What is the attitude of students toward the course and how may that 
attitude be improved? 


(1) Should+an integrated social science course be required of ali 
students? The Subcommittee found no evidence to the effect that 
the integrated course was generally required of all students in those 
colleges where it was offered. Colleges which did make the course 
mandatory for all undergraduates did so, to quote from respondents, 
“because all students, irrespective of vocational intent, are social 
beings and citizens in a democracy,” and “to provide every graduate, 


*An analysis of questionnaire returns covering these, and other, questions is presented 
in the appendix to this Subcommittee report. 
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regardless of whether he follows up the course with specialized courses 
in the social sciences or not, with a working comprehension of our 
institutional structure and a way of thinking about the problems which 
ramify this structure.” And because “high school graduates are so often 
woefully ignorant of the causes and present trends of the great social, 
political, economic and cultural developments of the day, particularly 
outside of the United States, and‘because in an overspecialized curricu- 
lum it is so likely that much of his high school weaknesses will be 
carried forward through college years,” it is necessary to expose all 
students to the general course “to give them insight into the society of 
which they are members, to develop social awareness, social conscious- 
ness.” 

While the members of the Subcommittee feel that the integrated 
course serves best as an antecedent to the study of general economic 
theory, it is also felt that advantage to the non-social-science major 
may accrue through substitution of such a course for a “regular” intro- 
ductory course in economics. Too often non-major students are thrown 
into a principles of economics course designed almost exclusively for 
economics majors. To many such students the course, with its stress 
upon technical tools, is either dull or esoteric. Consequently, they do 
not recognize the importance of the subject matter in its meaningful 
relationship to their actual everyday life. The charts and graphs and 
theories become academic hurdles to be cleared by hook or by crook. 
Of course, a mere haphazard “survey” course does not solve the 
problem, and it may easily worsen the situation by comparison to even 
the most specialized and abstruse introductory course. In arguing 
the superiority of an integrated course for non-major students, we 
are thinking of a form of integration which we believe superior to that 
usually attained in “survey” courses. 

It is the Subcommittee’s opinion that an integrated course should 
be required of economics majors to provide a basis for later work 
in the specialized field and to relate the basic concepts of the separate 
social science disciplines with one another. The course, in our opinion, 
provides a “springboard” to further and specialized. study in the 
social sciences. We believe that an integrated course will not properly 
serve as a substitute for the study of systematic economic theory. 
When an integrated course precedes the more technical study of 
economic theory, however, it becomes possible to make the study 
of theory more “advanced” and mature than it otherwise would be. 
This seems to be confirmed by experience at Columbia, the University 
of Colorado and other places. 

(2) In what year or years should an introductory general social 
science course be given? Without exception, all of the colleges offering 
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an introductory general course in social sciences did so in the first or 
first and second years of the student’s program. There obviously is, 
however, no overriding reason to limit study of this character to these 
two years. As one respondent stated, it may be just as desirable to 
make work of this kind a capstone rather than a foundation stone to 
a student's course of study. When this is done (as it is in a good many 
colleges) it is clear that the purpose is to effect a synthesis of the-—too 
frequently—fragmentary results of collegiate education, and not to 
provide an integrated foundation for a student’s work in college. Ob- 
viously, it would be quite impossible to reserve the general course for 
final years of the student’s program, if it is to serve as the basis for 
more advanced study. Moreover, in the freshman year students are 
usually less involved in extracurricular activities and are likely to be 
more open to new ideas and interests. The beginning years of college 
lend themselves especially well to a general course, if it is to be a re- 
quired course. 

The reasons why the course is generally found in the early years 
of college was well summarized by one respondent in the following 
words: “Our course continues for two years and is required of all 
freshmen and sophomores. Our reason for making it a lower college 
requirement is that it forms a ‘springboard’ for more specialized work 
in the social sciences, and also because we find that the first two years 
of college are the only years in which we can expect our students to 
pursue a required program of study. The need for pyramiding their 
college program into somewhat intensified specialization as the student 
progresses in his education is due to the admission requirements of 
professional schools and also to the normal intensification of the stu- 
dent’s interest in some special field of study.” 

(3) Should the course be a prerequisite to study in the more special- 
ized economics courses? The Subcommittee is of the opinion that the 
general course should be introduced with a primary thought to the 
non-social-science majors, but if the course is offered, it should be a 
prerequisite to more specialized economics courses as well. All of the 
respondents to our inquiries are not in accord with us in this state- 
ment. Colleagues, in their opinions on this matter, range all the way 
from those who have little use for the general course as a prerequisite 
to specialized study to those who are firm in their conviction of its 
value. As shown in the analysis of questionnaire data in the appendix 
to this report, the general course is a prerequisite to more specialized 
work in only a few institutions. 

Obviously, the purposes and types of integrated courses offered are 
of utmost importance in determining the answer to this question. The 
respondent from one large university, in replying to this question, 
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stated that “we have definitely decided that these (integrated) courses 
are not commonly preparatory to specialized work.” At another com- 
parable institution, however, the reply was that “the course is a pre- 
requisite to the study of government, sociology and economics. All of 
these departments have found that having it as a prerequisite is of 
benefit to their departmental courses and enables them to start their 
courses with justified assumptions that their students have common 
experience.” 

(4) What is the best staff organization for an introductory integrated 
course? No single staff organization is the “best’’ for all situations. It 
is obvious that the particular problems in this direction faced by a 
large university with a large staff may be entirely different from those 
which are presented to a small institution. However, the same basic 
underlying problem is found in either case, that is, to have a staff 
which has both interest in teaching the integrated course and compe- 
tence to do so. 

Perhaps the most desirable end is to secure people who are able to 

contribute effectively to their respective specialties and at the same 
time able to maintain a wide enough knowledge and interest to partici- 
_ pate effectively in the integrated course. 
‘In some institutions this dual competence of staff is sought through 
having members who are active in both the participating departments’ 
specialized activities and those of the integrated course. In such a 
situation, the position taken is generally that persons who are special- 
ized in some phases of the work of the participating departments are 
able to contribute more to the development and conduct of the course 
by virtue of their specialized knowledge. Where faculties are organized 
on divisional——as against sharply-drawn departmental—lines, it may be 
both desirable and easy to have most of the members of a social science 
division participating in a general introductory course. Even where 
organization follows departmental lines, it sometimes has been possible 
to maintain a staff drawn from the several social science departments 
with an esprit de corps at least as high as in any of the participating 
departments. Colleges with both schemes of organization report that 
the specialists composing the staffs of their general courses enjoy the 
diversity of experience the program entails, and also enjoy an im- 
proved sense of participation in an academic community made up 
largely of specialists. 

No matter what organization is foilowed, unless instruction in the 
integrated course is rewarded as well as other teaching, the quality of 
the work will be inferior; the staff either will deteriorate through the 
‘ loss of its abler members or will suffer from both a too-rapid turnover 
and a lack of maturity. We believe that instruction in the social science 
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course should not be a junior staff activity, but should have equality 
with all other teaching. 

(5) What subject matter should be covered by the course? Needless 
to say, a few of the courses reported to the Subcommittee as integrated 
courses are hardly distinguishable from courses in specialized disci- 
plines. Material content at some institutions was confined to economics 
or to history alone. The Subcommittee believe that a true integrated 
course must of necessity include at least some economics, sociology, 
history, political science, social psychology and anthropology. But 
these areas should never be covered per se in the general course; in- 
stead they should be integrated to explain the movements and trends 
of our time. 

(6) What is the attitude of the faculty in general toward the course 
and how may that attitude be improved? The questionnaire respondent 
at one large university stated that perhaps two-fifths of the faculty 
disapproves or is skeptical of the integrated course. Several of the 
total of 45 respondents stated that their institutions had tried out 
such a course, but had dropped it after some trial, or that its intro- 
duction had been decided against after some consideration. It is evi- 
dent, as will be considered in greater detail below under “objections,” 
that this kind of course has not been viewed with favor by the major- 
ity. Yet numerous institutions where the course has been in existence 
for many years find little, if any, faculty opposition to it. 

Respondents from most of the latter colleges reported that the staff 
was originally skeptical of the course and that the skepticism had 
been eliminated only by understanding and by participation in plan- 
ning. Faculties demanded, above all, to be shown that the integrated 
course was not merely a watered down version of their own disciplines 
and that instruction in it was not mere stopgap employment for junior 
faculty. When these requirements were manifestly met, faculty ac- 
ceptance often was automatic. 

(7) What is the attitude of students toward the course and how 
may that attitude be improved? Student polls have been conducted in 
various institutions reporting to the Subcommittee. In one of these, the 
students have for the past ten years completed a confidential question- 
naire, without identifying themselves, in which they have been allowed 
to express their opinions freely on content, method and value of thé 
course. The reactions have been overwhelmingly favorable; over 90 
percent of the students have been most favorably impressed by the 
course. Other institutions reported that the measured responses of stu- 
dents showed a liking for the course by a majority of students and 
enthusiasm for it by a large number. 

Of course, some evidences of student dissatisfaction were discovered, 
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but these usually arose from inadequacies of content or teaching 
sometimes in courses subsequently abandoned. Respondents to ques- 
tionnaires did report objections of pre-professional students who 
wanted nothing to “interfere” with their professional studies. We do 
not consider this latter a valid objection. Today, with growing recogni- 
tion of the need for general education, there is decreasing likelihood 
of students being permitted to follow a program of study which does 
not include some course or courses in social science Thus, it becomes 
a question of whether pre-professional students will find integrated 
courses or specialized discipline courses more understandable and 
satisfying. All our findings are in favor of integrated courses. There 
is no sure-fire guarantee that such students will find an integrated 
course more valuable than a specialized one unless it seems clearly re- 
lated to the individual students’ interests. This, quite obviously, raises 
a pedagogical issue. 

The Subcommittee reiterates and reemphasizes the need for good 
teaching to make an orientation course interesting and important to 
students. While good teaching patently is a virtue in all academic 
programs, it is an absolute requirement in an integrated course. 


Objections to Integrated Courses 


It is impossible completely to separate problems regarding the 
integrated course from objections to it. The preceding section of this 
report described certain of the most common problems disclosed by 
our survey; in the present section the most common objections to 
the course voiced by questionnaire respondents are discussed. We 
shall attempt to avoid repetition of statements made in previous sec- 
tions, but, because of the close relationship between problems and 
objections, some repetition may be unavoidable. 

Listed below are objections to the integrated course which the Sub- 
committee found to be expressed most commonly. Brief discussions 
of the specific objections follow the listing. 

(1) To learn a trifle about everything is futile, and that is what an 

integrated course attempts. 

Nothing is accomplished in an orientation course which could not be 
done more effectively in other courses. 

It is impossible to introduce the course into the curriculum without 
sacrificing basic social-science study. 

Teachers cannot be adequately trained in all of the various specialized 
fields that must receive attention in an orientation course. 

Most colleges have no adequate system of fixing responsibilities for 
administration and conduct of such a course. 

\dvancement of junior faculty members is contingent upon demon- 
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strated skill in specialized disciplines; therefore, it is unfair to expect 
them to be interested in the orientation course. 

(7) The costs of a properly developed orientation course are too great 
for most colleges to bear. 


(1) To learn a trifle about everything is futile, and that is what 
an integrated course attempts. Obviously, to learn trifles comprehen- 
sively is futile, but, equally obviously, this is not the intent or the 
effect of a well organized integrated course. The objection here is based 
upon a confusion of the thought-provoking integrated course with the 
diluted general survey course, where the emphasis is on the separate 
disciplines and the exposure of the student to an accumulation of facts 
relating to them. This objection appeared in the first, 1945, question- 
naire; it probably would not appear today. 

No member of the Subcommittee believes that all of the subject 
matter covered in the introductory courses of the separate social sci- 
ences should, or can, be covered in a single integrated course. Rather 
than attempting a broad but sketchy subject-matter coverage, an 
integrated course should seek to open some doors to knowledge of the 
society in which the student lives. The pedagogical effort should be 
directed toward bringing students to realize how little they know, 
rather than toward reaching hasty conclusions based upon sketchy 
data. The educational effects should be to make students conscious of 
the complexity of social change, alert to the inadequacies of simple 
formulas for social reform, and-—not uncritically—-aware of the 
values contained in free institutions. At their best, these effects are 
directly opposite to those of making premature sophisticates who know 
the answers without comprehending the problems.’ 

(2) Nothing is accomplished in an orientation course which could 
not be done more effectively in other courses. We disagree with this 
contention, and believe that two results are possible in the orienta- 
tion course which are not possible in conventional social-science 
courses. First, the integrated course discloses the relationship of the 
social sciences to each other; second, it helps to show the specialized 
relevancy of each of the social sciences to the whole range of human 
interests. 

Strict departmentalization has permitted intensive study in a special- 
ized branch of one of the social-science fields to be accompanied by ig- 
norance in other branches of that same field. In a broader area, it 
is all too often the case that a student completes the introductory 
course in economics without any awareness of historical, political, or 

*Iilustration and documentation of this argument, and of those present: “elow with 


regard to other “objections” to integrated courses, appear in the paper, “ihe Case for 
General Education in the Social Sciences,” published with this Report 
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sociological implications of that study. For the economics major the 
gaps between the separate disciplines may be bridged by later study, 
although there is no strong evidence of this among undergraduates; 
for the non-major, economics may remain forever a separate study 
unrelated to the rest of the social sciences. 

We are not certain whether the value of the integrated course is 
greater to the social-science major or to the non-major. For the latter, 
having only a limited opportunity to study the social sciences, the 
integrated course has great value in making the social sciences, both 
individually and in the aggregate, meaningful. Yet the integrated course 
may have equal value for the major student in showing him early in 
his study the common roots from which the social sciences stem. This 
is of great advantage to economics majors, or to students specializing 
in social sciences. 

(3) Jt is impossible to introduce the course imto the curriculum 
without sacrificing basic social-science study. We readily concede that 
a one-year integrated course will not give to students the basic tools 
for advanced work in a particular social science that a conventional 
introductory course may give. It is not designed to do so. It is, instead, 
to help students understand and evaluate the institutions—the forms 
of thought and action—of their society. For non-social-science majors, 
who have little interest in acquiring the basic tools, the course is 
intended to fit the study of society into a total educational pattern 
in the very brief time which can be allotted to such study. For the 
major student the course is intended to help him “see it whole” before 
he commences more specialized study. 

The objection raises a question as to just what is being sacrificed 
and who is bearing the sacrifice. Is it non-major students or major stu- 
dents? Or is it departments of economics, suffering a lowering of 
enrollment in their departmental courses? We do not believe that 
important sacrifices are exacted from any of these groups. 

A good many opponents of integrated courses take the position that 
it is being substituted for a principles course pregnant with more 
important meaning. We believe that there is a net educational] gain 
in offering orientation courses to non-major students, instead of ex- 
posing them to the theoretical, tool-acquiring activities of a typical 
introductory course in economics. As for students who elect economics 
as their major, they should be prepared, by a well-organized orientation 
course, to study economics on a more mature and technical level than 
is characteristic of typical introductory courses. Departments of eco- 
nomics in colleges having such orientation courses commonly have found 
that they can expect work of a higher order from students in their 
basic departmental courses as a result of the students’ earlier training 
in their orientation courses. 
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In many colleges it also has been found that the ixterest of students 
in the specialized social sciences has increased considerssly after an 
orientation course was introduced. It is reasonable that this should be 
so. A great many students proceed from secondary schools to college 
with well-defined interests in pre-professional studies, or in literature 
and languages, or in mathematics and natural sciences, or in history; 
very few have well-developed interests in economics. Well-conceived 
orientation courses have led many students to discover the social sci- 
ences. 

(4) Teachers cannot be adequately trained in all of the various 
specialized fields that must receive attention in an orientation course. 
Almost without exception, the respondents to the Subcommittee’s ques- 
tionnaire, both advocates and opponents, listed this as the major objec- 
ion to integrated courses. Graduate programs have done comparatively 
little to train embryo college teachers to participate in integrated 
courses. The emphasis on specialized training and the generally greater 
employment opportunities in the special fields have discouraged special 
preparation for the teaching of integrated courses. Some universities 
are now emphasizing the offering of graduate work in the social sci- 
ences as contrasted with more specialized study in particular fields. 
However, there seems little likelihood that typical masters or doctors 
will be of very much value to the integrated course for some time to 
come without additional training and greatly broadened interests. 

Institutions with successful integrated programs have sought to 
develop adequate staff in several ways. Possibly the most successful 
way has been to obtain a few extraordinarily able teachers who believe 
in the idea to serve as a nucleus in organizing and teaching the 
integrated course and in training other promising men. 

The condition would be aided if there were a greater recognition by 
graduate schools of the need for extraordinarily gifted teachers of 
integrated courses, and more positive action upon their part in guid- 
ing graduate students in the direction of such teaching. Since the gradu- 
ate schools themselves are largely staffed by men highly trained in 
specialized disciplines, many of whom are not at all sympathetic 
toward integrated undergraduate courses, much effort must be expended 
and much understanding developed before the needed coordination 
of effort can be achieved. 

(5) Most colleges have no adequate system of fixing responsibility 
for administration and conduct of such a course. There is no doubt that 
administration of integrated courses involves serious problems. Over- 
centralization of control may destroy the proper functioning of the 
course, and, where control is exercised by one department, it may re- 
sult, as in several of the responding institutions, in the whole conception 
becoming merely a single-discipline course conducted by that depart- 
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ment. This danger is magnified if the various departments are overly 
mindful of their jurisdictional boundaries. 

Responding institutions which successfully solved this problem did 
so in a variety of ways but were successful only when a spirit of 
cooperation was present. This cooperation was. attained only through 
an understanding of, and agreement on, purposes. It was generally 
found that the course functioned properly only when each participant 
felt that he had a part in its planning and development. 

It is essential, therefore, that each participant—although his special 
knowledge and training may enable him to contribute significantly 
to the work—join in the course as an individual, not as an economist, 
a political scientist, or a sociologist, seeking merely to extend the 
time allotted to his own pet subject. As one respondent said, “In the 
planning and revision of our course (a continuous process), we argue 
a great deal among ourselves, but we almost never argue about whether 
the course should include more economics or history or other depart- 
mental subject; we feel that the carry-over of departmental rigidities 
can only result in destruction of our course.” 

(6) Advancement of junior faculty members is contingent upon 
demonstrated skill in specialized disciplines; therefore, it is unfair to 
expect them to be interested in the orientation course. This criticism 
is of crucial importance. As one of our respondents stated, ‘one of the 
greatest difficulties has been that of securing recognition for junior 
faculty members on the ground of their contribution to this basic 
educational project. Because our course is staffed in considerable part 
by young men of the rank of instructor and because we do not have 
sufficient professorial posts to advance all of those who deserve ad- 
vancement, we have some turnover of our staff from year to year. In 
this connection, our main | terest is in keeping this turnover from 
being so large as to cause deterioration of the staff as a whole.” 

The emphasis in the broad integrated course is on good teaching. 
This may be the leading qualification of a junior staff member in an 
orientation course. Research and writing (with teaching a poor third) 
are the chief guides in determining promotions in colleges and uni- 
versities. But a young instructor in an orientation course probably 
has less time and energy for research and writing—simply because his 
teaching work makes heavier demands on him—than he would have if 
he taught only courses in which he is a specialist. Proper stature for 
the integrated course staff can come only through greater recognition 
and rewards for teaching skill as well as for achievement in research 
and writing. 

There is a present, but still far from widespread, recognition that 
pedagogy has been too much overlooked at the college level. A good 
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many advocates of specialization are now admitting that the importance 
placed upon research may be exaggerated. Some graduate schools are 
now seeking ways to develop in their students abilities to teach. 
Nevertheless, this belated recognition still has a long way to go before 
the teacher can expect to be as well rewarded as the researcher in 
higher education. Ideally (even if obviously) the answer to this would 
be to encourage productive scholars to become better teachers and 
to select competent teachers who also give promise of productive schol- 
arship. And the breadth of knowledge and interest required of a teacher 
in an orientation course opens up most gratifying subjects for research 
and writing. 

As higher education now functions, it is obvious that the junior staff 
member may be at a definite disadvantage in transferring to another 
institution. In the first place, since relatively few institutions have in- 
tegrated courses, employment opportunities are limited in that field. 
Since the transferring person is generally more acceptable as a special- 
ist seeking teaching in an integrated course than he is as an integrated 
course instructor seeking teaching in a specialized field, he will, logi- 
cally, seek to establish himself as a specialist. This is merely a state- 
ment of fact and not something advocated by the members of this 
Subcommittee. In fact we believe that, at the undergraduate level, train- 
ing as an integrated-course teacher will serve much better in preparing 
the teacher of a specialized subject than will specialization adapt one 
for integrated-course teaching. 

(7) The costs of a properly developed integrated course are too 
great for most colleges to bear. Representatives‘ of large universities 
responding to the Subcommittee’s questionnaire stated that the inte- 
grated course cost less per student than did the average course. One 
respondent summarized experience at his institution in the following 
terms, “The integrated course system is a financial economy. It is 
less expensive to teach sixty classes of the same course than it is 
fifteen classes of history, fifteen classes of economics, fifteen classes of 
sociology, and fifteen classes of political science. Besides, large lecture 
sections can be used—perhaps one a week—that will cut down rather 
drastically the need for teaching manpower.” 

In the case of smaller institutions there is likelihood that some of the 
above economies may not exist. While the Subcommittee did not obtain 
comparative cost figures, we believe that relatively high costs of an 
integrated course at any institution are present only if the course is 
merely appended to a previously-existing curriculum, if extraordinary 
demands are made of faculty time in relation to course attendance, or 
if required library services are excessive. 

There is no question that the effective teaching of the integrated 
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course requires tremendous effort and preparation, and if the course 
is to be alive, there is little chance for the instructor to “coast on 
past preparations.” Thus, it may readily be that unless a sizeable 
number take the course, a high faculty cost may exist. There is, of 
course, some possibility that tuition fees from the course may not 
cover these costs, or, in the case of colleges that make no tuition 
charges, that costs may be high relative to costs of other courses. But, 
on the basis of reports which we have received, we feel that there is 
much less likelihood of this happening in the case of an orientation 
course than in those of many other courses which all institutions see 
fit to continue year after year. 

All college libraries of any degree of completeness will have single 
copies of all books used in the average integrated course, but the need 
for multiple copies may represent a burden. It is too much to expect 
the students to buy copies of all the books used, and the library is thus 
required to have an adequate supply on hand.* This problem becomes 
more serious if reading lists are constantly being revised, as is usually 
the case. While it is difficult to allocate library costs to the individual 
students, some institutions reported that a special fee was charged to 
cover such additional costs. This may cause some ill-will among the 


students, particularly if the charges are for books for the college li- 
brary, or for items other than current material consumed during the 
term. 


Conclusion 


By 1950 approximately 100 integrated courses in the social sciences 
were being offered in as many colleges and universities. Apparently, 
the great and current interest in general education has not been 
matched by the actual development of substantial integrated courses. 
Some institutions, claiming to offer an integrated course, were actually 
offering limited courses in specialized fields. Some institutions have 
abandoned the course entirely or have let it drift into merely another 
departmentalized course. Yet at a few colleges and universities, the 
integrated course has been a glowing success, demonstrating what can 
be accomplished through understanding, planning, and cooperative 
faculty effort. 

The members of the Subcommittee feel that this report is far from 
complete. At best it represents merely a preliminary exploration into 
the problems of the integrated course. Much additional investigation 


* Yet Columbia, Chicago, Amherst and other institutions have developed “source books” 
ind texts for their integrated courses which have both consolidated course reading and 
reduced costs of books far below what thev otherwise would have been 
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should be made, and this investigation should be a continuing process. 
Since other social-science fields also are involved, best results will be 
obtained through cooperative efforts with representatives of these 
fields. On the other hand, we believe that knowledge of the experience 
gained by those colleges which have successfully dealt with the prob- 
lems of teaching and administration raised by the interdepartmental 
course can be of much value to other institutions, and that the advan- 
tages of a general-education program may appeal more strongly to these 
institutions in the future. Should this be the case, we hope that this 
report will be useful toward the better education of future generations 
of capable citizens and the more effective training of specialists in 
the social sciences. 


APPENDIX 
Analysis of Returns to Questionnaire 


There follows a quantitative analysis of the replies of sixteen institutions 
to the Subcommittee’s 1945 questionnaire plus three other replies received 
in 1949 from colleges which had inaugurated an integrated course after 1945. 

The survey showed that such courses are predominantly for freshmen. They 
were offered exclusively for freshmen by fifteen colleges, whereas only one 
institution reported the course to be exclusively at sophomore level. Three 
respondents stated that the course was of two years’ duration and was offered 
to both freshmen and sophomores. 

In most of the nineteen colleges offering an integrated course, it is not a 
specific requirement. At only eight institutions was it required of all liberal 
arts students, and, of these, three permitted some substitution. In one case, 
if the student had had three or more years of social science in high school, he 
could elect an introductory course in a social science without the necessity of 
taking the orientation course. In another case, ancient history could be substi- 
tuted for it. The third institution did not state the specific substitution 
permitted. 

The median number of credit hours allocated to the freshman course was 
6 for the full year. Ten institutions reported this number. The range was from 
3 hours to 8 hours. Of the three colleges reporting courses carrying over into 
a second year, two allocated 6 semester hours to the course in the second year 
and one allocated 8 hours. 

There was little evidence that the orientation course was occupying a 
prominent position in the basic curriculum of the professional schools, Only 
seven colleges reported that it was required in professional schools. Of these, 
one reported that it was required of all groups of pre-professional students 
in that college. One reported that the course was required in Business Ad- 
ministration; one that it was required in Engineering; two that it was required 
in Education; and two that it was required in Business Administration, Edu- 
cation and Fine Arts. 
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The methods of teaching the general course offer serious problems. Compli- 
cations revolve particularly about: (1) the lecture vs. discussion methods; 
(2) class size; (3) the number of persons handling each class during the 
single semester; and (4) the degree of staff specialization. Returns from the 
questionnaire showed that class meetings were devoted exclusively to lectures 
at only two colleges (at one of these colleges all students met in one group, 
and at the other the course was sectionalized with 40 students to a section). 

Thirteen colleges reported that the course was conducted in independent 
sections only. Four others reported the course to be a combination of lectures 
delivered to all students meeting as one group with discussion in sections. ' 
In these responses, it was emphasized that the sections were not necessarily 
“quiz” classes. 

From the above, it is evident that the pure lecture method was generally 
thought to be inadvisable in the integrated course. There was also some evi- 
dence that, where little importance was attributed to the course, the lecture 
method was more likely to be used. At one,of the institutions which followed 
the lecture method entirely, the course was given in a single quarter, and 
carried five quarter hours’ credit. At the other exclusively lecture-method 
institution, the course was of one semester’s duration and was awarded two 
semester hours’ credit. 

Thirte 1 colleges using the section method reported class size; in these, 
class groups varied from 15 students to 40. The size of sections in the insti- 
tutions reporting was as follows: 


15 students. 1 institution 
1 
4 institutions 


” ” 


” ” 


Most vexing problems revolve about questions of staffing of the general 
course. Contrasted with the highly specialized knowledge required for teaching 
courses in the separate disciplines, here the requirement is either for a teacher 
of broad knowledge who is willing to subordinate his special interests, or for 
the use of several instructors in the same class during a single semester or a 
single year. While advantages are attached to the superior total knowledge 
made possible by the latter plan, there is little question but that such methods 
may lead to a disjunctive, confused and confusing course. 

Data obtained seemed to favor having each section taught by one person 
through an entire semester or an entire year. Twelve cf the responding insti- 
tutions reported that each section was taught throughout a semester or the 
year by one person, while only two stated that sections were taught by differ- 
ent persons or by several persons working together. Others did not answer 
this question. 

Whereas the data and opinions obtained were much in favor of using 
persons of broad general knowledge to staff the general course — i.e., having 
each section taught by a single individual there is little evidence that this 
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has resulted in the development of special staffs consisting of people without 
conventional departmental membership. Only four colleges reported a special 
staff, while fifteen signified that the teaching personnel was drawn from the 
regularly constituted departments. 

There appeared to be no unanimity as to the kind of supervision the in- 
tegrated course should have. However, the trend seemed to favor supervision 
by a committee representative of participating departments or by a committee 
of all participating instructors. Four colleges reported committees representa- 
tive of departments and seven used committees composed of all participating 
instructors. This breadth of representation was not found at other institutions. 
At one institution supervision was by the dean of the liberal arts college, at 
another by the dean of the junior division, and at a third by the chairman 
of the social science division. It is likely that some of the objections to the 
course were due to the supervisory procedures followed, inasmuch as some of 
those objections were expressions of a feeling that the course was being 
imposed on the teaching body from above. 

Four colleges reported that supervision of the orientation course was by a 
single department, but when several departments actually participated in the 
course there seemed little likelihood that supervision by one department 
occurred. Replies to the questionnaire showed that participation by as many 
as five departments occurred in four colleges, but six colleges reported par- 
ticipation as limited to only one department. In three of the latter institutions 
the sole participant was the history department, while in the other three 
cases participation was by the economics department alone. 

The aggregative returns show that seven different departments (Economics, 
Government, History, Sociology, Anthropology, Philosophy and Geography, 
in that order of frequency) took part in the general course. The maximum 
number participating at any one institution was five. Economics departments 
were listed more frequently than any others--fourteen colleges indicated 
participation by the economics department. 

Similar importance of economics was indicated by the material studied 
in the general course. All but one of the institutions stated that economics 
was an integral part of the orientation course. One respondent stated that 
content was limited to history. No determination was made regarding how 
economic matters were handled in those institutions where the economics 
department did not participate in the course and where more than one de- 
partment participated. In the two colleges in which economics was part of the 
subject-matter content and participation was limited to the history depart- 
ment, the obvious inference was that the economics was taught by members 
of the history department. 

The economics taught in the integrated course was rather definitely of the 
problem and institutional type. Not one reporting college failed to classify 
economics materials studied under either problems or institutions. Seventeen 
colleges classified the economics taught under “economic institutions” while 
classification under “problems” was made by 13 colleges. Contrasted with — 
these figures were the rather minor number of classifications under the head- 
ing “theory.” 
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The major importance of “problems” and “institutions” is further shown 
by an examination of specific economics topics included in the integrated 
course. Most common topics, by rather wide margins, were those dealing 
with socia] control of business, government in industry, economic institutions 
and comparative economic systems. While each of these topics was covered 
by 10 or more courses, only 4 courses treated value theory and only 5 dealt 
with business cycles. 

One rather happy feature disclosed by the questionnaires was contained in 
the very limited number of institutions that confined assigned work materials 
to textbooks alone. Only 3 out of the seventeen colleges reporting on this item 
stated that assignments were limited to textbooks alone, whereas 14 institu- 
tions required use of source materials. Unfortunately, however, some of the 
respondents stated that the use of source materials was due—partly but 
primarily—--to the lack of adequate textbooks. In the institutions surveyed, it 
would seem that not very much had been done by staff members in the 
direction of writing for the integrated course, since only three respondents 
reported that specially written articles or books by the teaching staff were 
required reading. Likewise, little seemed to have been done toward integrating 
field study with the course work. In only one college was field work a part of 
the work materials used in the integrated course. Research projects by the 
students seemed equally as unimportant a part of the course, but some ad- 
vance in that direction may have been indicated by the fact that two of the 
three colleges which introduced the integrated course since the original survey 
had research project requirements, while only one of the schools with a course 
dating back before 1945 had such a requirement. No doubt, much of the 
explanation for the lack of research is contained in the fact that the course 
generally is offered to freshmen, whose immaturity would make very question- 
able their ability to carry on constructive research. 

In spite of the greater than average use of source materials reported for 
the integrated course, the reported percentage distribution of the student's time 
was heavily weighted in favor of textbook study. In half of the 18 colleges 
furnishing information in this area, over 75 per cent of the student’s time was 
allocated to textbook use and in only 4 institutions was more time allocated 
to source materials than to textbooks. Thus, in spite of numerous complaints 
regarding the inadequacy of available textbooks, adherence to the textbook 
approach was actually fairly common. Again, of course, the immaturity of the 
student group may have forced adherence to the rather stereotyped teaching 
methods. 

Other items of a more or less factual nature treated in the Subcommittee’s 
questionnaire had to do with whether or not the integrated course was per- 
mitted as a substitute for regular principles courses or was a prerequisite to 
such courses. 

It has already been pointed out that the integrated course was not usually 
required in the professional schools and was elective in over half the liberal 
arts colleges. Of these, several permitted substitution of other courses or work 
for the integrated social science course. Contrasted to that permitted substitu- 
tion was the general refusal to permit substitution of the integrated course 
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for the regular principles course. Of fourteen institutions supplying informa- 
tion, only two stated that the general course was permitted as a substitute for 
the introductory economics course, while 12 stated that such substitution was 
not allowed. 

Somewhat the same limitations were reported concerning the integrated 
course as a@ prerequisite for other courses in economics. Of thirteen institutions 
supplying information, only four stated that the integrated course was re- 
quired before taking courses specifically in economics. In three of these 
institutions the integrated course was required of al] liberal arts students in 
the freshman year; therefore it is likely that it was hardly more of a pre- 
requisite to economics courses than to other subjects taken by the student 
during the upper three years. In the fourth college, the course extends over 
the freshman and sophomore years, is required of all students, and the study 
of technical economics commences in the junior year. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE ECONOMICS CURRICULUM AND 
RELATED AREAS OF STUDY 


Manet Newcomer, Chairman, V. W. Brapen, KENNETH E. Bou pine, 
Avzepa Comstock, Overton H. TAYLor 


This Subcommittee began its work by attempting to learn whether 
the undergraduate curriculum in economics and related fields conforms 
‘to a more or less standard pattern, or whether the course offerings 
and major field requirements vary widely. To this end a questionnaire 
was distributed, along with those prepared by other subcommittees, 
to approximately one hundred institutions in the United States and 
Canada. Replies were received from seventy-one. The questionnaire 
was concerned primarily with the undergraduate liberal-arts course. 
However, forty-two of these seventy-one institutions offer some kind 
of business or commercial course, leading usually to a B.S. degree. 
Twenty-two of these forty-two institutions offer the business course 
within the Department of Economics, and twenty have separate schools 
or departments of business or commerce. The following analysis of the 
returns concerns only the liberal arts program; courses offered by 


separate business schools or departments have been ignored. Since 
there is no sharp dividing line in subject matter, however, it has not 
always been possible to differentiate between business or commercial 
courses on the one hand and economics courses leading to the A.B. 
degree on the other when they are in a single department. 


The Pattern 


The undergraduate in the liberal arts college is normally introduced 
to the study of economics in his sophomore year. It is true that thirty- 
five of the seventy-one institutions admit freshmen to the introductory 
course, but eleven of these admit only a few selected freshmen and 
three more admit them as a temporary war measure, to be abandoned 
in another year. Even those that place no restrictions on freshman 
elections appear to be giving a preponderantly sophomore course. 

The introductory course is a year course in sixty-three of the seventy- 
one institutions. It usually includes both theory and descriptive in- 
stitutional material in varying proportions.’ In two the introductory 
economics course is preceded by a general social science course. The 
introductory course is followed by a wide variety of specialized semes- 
ter courses. Only 179 of the 1,313 courses listed are year courses. Most 


"The structure of iniroductory courses is described fairly completely in the report on 
“Elementary Courses in Economics.” 
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of these are available to any student who has completed the introductory 
course, although senior seminars and about two-fifths of the advanced 
theory courses have further prerequisites. The points of credit (con- 
verted where necessary to the 120 point standard for the A.B. degree) 
offered in undergraduate economics vary from 22 at a minimum to 335 
at a maximum (See Table 1). Thus at one extreme a student could cover 


Tasie 1, Numper or Creprt Points Orrerev Economics Deparruents 

Points ef of alleges 

credit 


— 


Group Group B GroupC GroupD Group E Total 


21-25 2 
26-380 
41-35 
40 
41-45 
46-50 
51-55 
56-00 
61-65 
71-75 
76-80 
&O-90 
91-95 
96-100 
101-105 
106-110 
111-115 
116-120 
121-125 
126-130 
131-135 
146-140 
141-145 
146-150 
151-155 
156-160 
161-165 
166-170 
201-210 
221-225 
331-335 


Total 12 y bs 20 22 


Group A, men’s colleges; Group B, women's colleges; Group C, coeducational colleges of- 
fering no business or commerce courses either in the Economics Department or in separate 
departments or schools; Group D, coeducational universities or colleges with separate depart 
ments or schools of business or commerce; Group E, coeducationa! universities or colleges 
with business or commerce courses offered in the Department of Economics. Credits have 
been converted, where necessary, to the standard of 120 credits for the A.B. degree 
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the ground in less than a year of undergraduate study, exclusively in 
economics, to exhaust the field. 

The nature of the offerings varies widely. Even after taking some 
liberties in grouping subject matter, forty-six distinct subjects are 
found. But none is offered in every economics department. The sub- 
jects appearing in more than half of the institutions, listed in order of 
frequency, are money and banking, public finance, labor problems, 
economic history, statistics, international economics, corporations, 
theory, accounting, history of economic theory, comparative economics, 
and business cycles (See Table 2). Other courses appearing in at 
least one-fourth of the curricula are, in order of frequency, consumer 
economics, public utilities, general seminars, economic geography, bus- 
iness administration, and insurance. 

Requirements for the major are not standardized. A little better 
than half of the institutions answering require from 30 to 45 points 
of credit in economics and related fields, with from 18 to 30 points 
in economics alone (See Table 3). Related subjects accepted in the 
major field cover all the social sciences, English, and an assortment 
of sciences. Those appearing with the greatest frequency are history, . 
political science, sociology, psychology, and philosophy (See Table 4). 

Within the department the only course that is consistently required 
of majors is the introductory course. For 28 institutions there is no 
other required economics course. Eight have the single additional re- 
quirement of a theory course. For the rest, specific requirements vary 
widely both in subject matter and quantity. In a very small number 
of cases most of the major program is specified, and is the same for 
all students. Ordinarily, however, freedom of major elections is almost 
as wide as the range of course offerings. 

Less variation is found in methods of study than in the content of 
course offerings. The prevalence of term rather than year courses has 
already been noted. Both the introductory and the intermediate courses 
tend to combine lecture and discussion in varying proportions. Senior 
seminars are offered in nearly two-thirds of the institutions and re- 
search projects are available in most. About half offer honors work, 
and require comprehensive examinations—sometimes for all students 
and sometimes only for honors students. About one-fifth require senior 
essays. Case methods and special problems are used in only a minor- 
ity of courses. Field work is required in five institutions (all in con- 
nection with business courses), is offered in nine more, and is en- 
couraged but not provided in thirty-five more. 

This brief summary makes it apparent that in some aspects of the 
undergraduate courses there is wide diversity of practice; in others there 
is a clearly distinguishable pattern. On the whole, individuality appears 
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(Number of institutions) 


Related Fields 


15 
5 
13 
10 
3 


1 
1 


No answer 


Total 


in course material rather than methods of work. And on the whole, 
it is course material that appears to preoccupy those—mostly depart- 
ment chairmen—answering the questionnaires. 


Taste 4. Reratep Sunyects Frequventty Requirep or AccerTrep 
ror Economics Mayors 
(Number of institutions) 


Subject Required 


History 
Political Science 
Sociology 
Psychology 
Philosophy 
Mathematics 


Objectives 


Three objectives were suggested on the questionnaire: graduate 
study, vocational education, and responsible citizenship. These were 
checked as of first importance in the reverse order of the listing— 
responsible citizenship 47, vocational education 9, and graduate study 
6. Five put general culture first, 3 disciplined thinking. Two stated 
that their objectives had never been formulated. 


100 

0 
9 2 
10-15 2 
16-21 17 
“hy 22-27 16 8 
28-33 18 13 
4-39 7 | 9 
40-45 3 12 
46-51 5 

$2-57 
58-63 1 
70-75 1 
76-81 - 1 
pt 6 23 20 
71 71 71 
Accepted 

8 23 

7 20 

5 17 

” 4 13 

3 14 
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Taste 5. RequireD Cc ‘OURSES POR Economics Mayoss 
Introductory course 67 institutions ‘all 
Theory in addition to introductory 25 
Statistics 22 
Money & Banking 18 
Economic history 12 
Accounting 
Labor il 
Hist. of economic theory 10 
Public finance, government and business 4 cach 
Corporations, comparative economics, economic geography 3 each 
Business cycle, international economics, marketing 2 each 
Business law, marketing, mathematics of finance, distribu- 
tion of wealth 1 each 


Suggested Changes 


The final question, “If you had a free hand in revising the work 
‘ of your department, what changes would you make and why?” re- 
ceived scant attention. Satisfaction with the existing program is ap- 
parently widespread—at least among the department chairmen an- 
swering the question. A considerable number stated that they had, 
in fact, had a free hand and the program was of their own design. 

Such interest in change as was expressed was in subject matter 
rather than in methods of teaching. Nineteen would like more courses, 
including one now offering 223 credit points (the second from the top). 
Only 7 would reduce course offerings. It is interesting to note that 
the average offering of those who would reduce courses is less than the 
average offering of those who would increase them—58 as compared 
with 79 credit points. This, too, indicates that department chairmen 
have kad a reasonably free hand and have moved, in some measure, 
in the direction they choose to go. 

Six would make major requirements more rigid. Thirteen with 
honors work question its value, and five of the fourteen offering senior 
essays question their value. Special problems or case methods are ex- 
tensively used in only about one-fifth of the institutions, and field 
work is encouraged in about half. It is actually offered, however, in 
only fourteen. This suggests that increased offerings in this work would 
be a welcome change. 


Conclusions of the Subcommittee 


Before any specific recommendations are to be made there should 
first be discussion of the objectives of undergraduate study. 
The subcommittee agrees with the majority of department chairmen 
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answering this question that graduate study and vocational training 
should not be primary objectives. The fact that only a minority of 
students go on to graduate work would make it questionable to put 
this first on the list. As for vocational training in the narrow, technical 
sense of the word, the liberal arts college has never accepted this as 
its function. Nor does the committee believe that it should. We are 
aware that the student’s objective is usually to obtain an education 
that will help him to get a congenial, remunerative job, and we believe 
that he should be assisted to that end. But we think that this end 
can best be achieved, in these days of rapid change in vocational 
fields and in techniques within a specific vocation, by giving students 
an understanding of the basic principles and some conception of 
changing social institutions, and by training them in the art of self- 
education. 

We also agree that a fundamental objective is to contribute to the 
development of persons well equipped to exercise their responsibilities 
as members of their local, national, and world communities. This 
objective is shared by many other disciplines, and can only be achieved 
by a broad program of study. Secondary objectives, such as prepara- 
tion for graduate study and vocational training, are also best served, 
we believe, by an undergraduate curriculum which is not too highly 
specialized. 

In considering the exercise of community responsibilities, a rough 
distinction must be made between values (what are the right things 
to want?) and information or understanding (how do we get what we 
want?). The development of mature value judgments is largely a 
matter of the personality of the teacher. The curriculum (which is the 
problem of this committee) is mainly, though not exclusively, con- 
cerned with information or subject matter—that is, what the teacher 
knows that he can pass on to the student. The teaching process is 
that of transmitting to the student something which the teacher knows. 
The great problem of teaching is that even the teachers who know 
most know so little. In particular, we feel that much of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the teaching of economics arises from the fact that there 
is so little economics to teach.” 


* Dissent by Alzada Comstock and Mabel Newcomer: “We do not think that the teach- 
ing process is merely the transmission to the student of something which the teacher knows. 
Nor do we think that mature value judgments are largely a matter of the personality 
of the teacher. The teacher's own mature value judgments are a matter of the person- 
ality of the teacher, but that is something else, and suggests disciple teaching, which we 
deplore. The ability to think independently, on the other hand, and to arrive at one’s own 
mature value judgments is something that can be taught, like subject matter, although we 
grant that not all students will learn 

“Further, we think that the curriculum can and should contain courses which, while 
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Two opposite errors befall the economist. One is an arrogant self- 
confidence in the infallibility of the policy conclusions which emerge 
from economics alone, without regard to the complexities of the social 
structure and the multiplicity of social ends. The other is a paralysing 
skepticism in regard to practical matters which leads to retreat into 
sterile abstraction. Somewhere between these extremes lies a scholarly 
integrity which neither pretends to more than it knows nor is abashed 
into denying the vital spark of knowledge which it possesses. 

While the Subcommittee is convinced of the necessity of broad ob- 
jectives as the primary aim of the economics course, it is not convinced 
that enough thought has been given to adapting the economics curricu- 
lum to this end. Especially in large institutions there is evidence of 
over-specialization, and some indication that instructors, having them- 
selves been chosen for their proficiency or promise in specialized re- 
search, are primarily interested in training students to follow in 
their footsteps. We also are inclined to believe that methods of teaching 
need to be evaluated afresh. It is recognized that the prevailing lecture- 
discussion-textbook technique has an important place in undergraduate 
teaching, but.the committee is inclined to think that more effective 
teaching might result from extending the use of such varied techniques 
as visual aids, problems and other written work, forums, and field work. 

More specifically, we wish to raise the following questions and to 
offer the following suggestions, tentative as they are, for serious con- 
sideration. 

The fact that social scientists. have a particular responsibility for 
the development of “good citizens” suggests that a certain amount 
of work in the social sciences should be required of every college 
student. There is a good case for requiring some such work in the 
freshman year, as a substantial number of students do not continue 
beyond it. 

This raises the question (1) whether some agreement can be reached 
that one social science is better than the rest for this purpose; or (2) 
whether the student should be allowed to choose from a group of 
courses, e.g., economics, history, political science, and sociology, in 


dealing with some specific subject matter, are primarily concerned with teaching the 
student how to acquire knowledge for himself. 

“And we do not think that the great problem of teaching is that even the teachers 
who know most know so little, and that the dissatisfaction arises from the fact that there 
is so little to teach. It is true that the majority of students want to know ‘the answer,” 
and there is some dissatisfaction with the fact that the teachers—most of all the best 
teachers—cannot produce definitive answers. This is not peculiar to economics, however; 
all disciplines suffer from it. Moreover, the sooner the student learns that he has to do 
some digging on his own account and can't depend on ready-made answers that relieve 
him from the effort of thinking, the sooner he will be educated.” 
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the hope that he will get some training toward the end in view from 
any one of these; or (3) whether a general social science course in the 
freshman year is the best solution. The last suggestion has the merit 
of making it possible to raise problems as they actually present them- 
selves in their various political, economic, and social aspects. It may 
recommend itself to those who believe that the introductory course in 
economics should be reserved for students more mature than freshmen. 
It might also relieve the introductory economics course of some of the 
institutional material that either crowds out theory or itself receives 
scant and superficial attention. It has the disadvantage of requiring a 
degree of cooperation among different departments that cannot al- 
ways be achieved, and also requiring a broader understanding on the 
part of instructors than is usually to be found. Moreover, it offers the 
temptation, in even greater degree than the introductory course in a 
single discipline, to “cover ground” at the expense of depth and under- 
standing. 

Whether or not the introductory course in economics is offered to 
freshmen, and whether or not it is preceded by a general social science 
course, the combination of theory and institutions which is usually 
found in the course is probably desirable. It seems probable that the 
theory and institutional material need better integration than is 
achieved in most courses; and more thought may well be given to 
ways in which this can be achieved. But there seems to be no very 
convincing argument for limiting the introductory course exclusively 
to theory or to institutional material. 

We can now turn to the consideration of the major field program. 
The same argument that has been advanced for a general social science 
course can be extended to include a social science major rather than a 
major in a specific discipline such as economics. It should be possible 
to develop a series of integrated programs in the social sciences which 
include various degrees of specialization in the separate disciplines. 

The accepted “economics major,” if it includes related work in other 
social sciences and does not insist on intensive training in economics 
alone, can certainly be made consistent with the broader objectives of 
education, and at the same time can provide a sound foundation for 
graduate work in the field. Requirements in economics itself should 
probably take from one-fifth (24 credit points) to one-fourth (30 
credit points) of the undergraduate course. But one-third or more 
seems Clearly excessive at the undergraduate level unless compara- 
tively narrow vocational ends are in view. The entire major program, 
including related subjects, should probably cover about one-half of 
the total utidergraduate program. 

With regard to the total course offering, it seems unnecessary, and 
probably unwise, to confront the student who has completed the intro- 
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ductory course with 20 or 30 choices in the junior year. Such a multi- 
plicity of courses can only be achieved by wasteful overlapping or by 
too great specialization. Either will tend to confuse the student, and 
the latter will probably leave him with serious gaps in his knowledge. 
Two or three choices at this stage may well prove adequate. This 
means either (1) reaching some decision as to what subjects are most 
important for the student to study, or (2) combining the subject 
matter of several courses into a single course. To illustrate, a course 
in financial institutions might include money and banking, public 
finance, business cycles, international and corporation finance; or a 
course in market institutions might include a broad survey of industry, 
agriculture, marketing, monopoly problems, and labor economics. 

At the senior level, intensive study of small areas of the total field 
is desirable to give the student appreciation of the complexity of the 
subject and to acquaint him with original materials and with methods 
of research. This is probably best done in small groups, though the 
value of individually supervised work at this level should not be over- 
looked. 

Integration of the study of economics with other closely related 
fields is important and ‘neglected. Steps towards such integration may 
be (1) an introductory course in general social science, (2) constant 
emphasis by instructors throughout all courses in relationships with 
other disciplines, where this is relevant, (3) an integrating course in 
the senior year, (4) courses in which two or more instructors in differ- 
ent fields conduct the class jointly. All these steps may not be desir- 
able, but there is agreement that there should be more emphasis on 
integration than has commonly been found. The root of the problem 
is again that of the integration of the subject matter in the mind of the 
teacher. 

It is probably desirable to give majors more training in theory 
than the usual introductory course affords. This can be achieved by a 
theory course in the senior year, or earlier, and by greater stress on 
theory in courses that are primarily institutional in character. Al- 
though most department chairmen contend that the economic theory 
given in the introductory course is essential to succeeding courses, 
there is little evidence that it becomes part of the students’ working 
equipment unless it is reinforced by further theory training. Again 
there is the problem of the teacher; there are too few who are not only 
skilled in the internal manipulations of theory but are also capable 
of giving students a sense of its relevance and application. It is sug- 
gested that the advanced course might well be an introduction to the 
significant literature of economics, based as far as possible on readings 
from original sources. 

Turning from course content to methods of work, the cominittee 
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believes that more thought should be given to some of the less used 
instruction devices. Wall charts, film slides, and films have increasing 
uses in college classes. And while there are few films now available that 
are useful for teaching economics at the college level, it seems probable 
that films could be made which would be far more effective for some 
aspects of economics than lectures. 

Prepared problems are also effective learning devices. Only when the 
students attempt to put their learning to use do they discover the gaps 
in their knowledge. Simple problems often clarify theories and, for a 
statistics class or a specialized seminar, the gathering and analysis of 
data dealing with some community matter may give a student training 
in getting and using whatever information he needs. There is danger, 
however, that these activities, which may be more pleasant and easier 
than hard thinking and study, will absorb time which may be more 
profitably spent in sterner tasks." 

Field work of various kinds may be useful. It may be introduced in 
connection with a community study, or it may be a visit, or it may be a 
job. Those disciplines that deal with current social phenomena are 
sometimes in a position to obtain first hand evidence; they do not have 
to depend, for “original sources,” on the written record of another 
observer. There are real difficulties, however, in field work in the social 
sciences, which arise because the significant facts and relationships are 
not apparent on casual inspection. Hence longer-term experiences, 
summer jobs, student-in-industry programs, work camps, etc., are likely 
to be of much more value than the superficial visiting which may be 
useful at the high school level. Universities do not make themselves 
sufficiently responsible for organizing opportunities for such experi- 
ences. Instructors also could do much in encouraging individuals to 
engage in and to share the results of these field experiences. 

To return finally to the curriculum, which is the main subject of 
this report. Any curriculum is constructed and taught by teachers. A 
good curriculum is the product of good teachers. Progress towards the 
goals indicated in this report depends very largely therefore on im- 
provement in the selection and education of teachers, and on the de- 
velopment of a good social environment in which they can work. 

* Dissent by Alzada Comstock and Mabel Newcomer. “We do not agree with the im- 
plication that this kind of work is necessarily elementary. We believe that any proper 
collection and analysis of data will involve more hard thinking and mature value judgments 
than most other kinds of study; and that solving problems makes theory clearer and more 
meaningful"to many students. There is danger, of course, that these activities will be per- 
mitted to sink to kindergarten levei, but only then will they ‘absorb time which may be 


more profitably spent in sterner tasks.’ The teacher who fails in these methods is likely 
to fail, also, in other methods of teaching.” 
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Activities of the subcommittee 


The work of the subcommittee has been carried on entirely by cor- 
respondence during the period from May 1948 to March 1949. No 
meetings were held. The work was sub-divided among the members. 
Each person assumed responsibility for the collection of data or the 
presentation of analysis on a particular subject, as follows: 

(1) E. T. Grether of California prepared a statement on “The Ad- 
ministrative Relationships between Departments of Economics and 
Schools of Business.” (2) R. S. Meriam of Harvard solicited opinions 
regarding the study of economics in schools of business from a group 
of professors selected because they were known to have given special 
attention to the subject or to have experimented with new courses in 
economics designed for business students. In response to the inquiries 
of Professor Meriam, thoughtful and detailed responses were received 
from 11 persons. (3) L. L. Watkins of Michigan prepared a statement 
on “The Role of Economics in the Teaching of Business Administra- 
tion.” This statement provided a basis for the recommendations of the 
subcommittee. (4) E. J. Brown of Arizona and J. B. Woosley of North 
Carolina collaborated in a survey of current practices in 46 schools of 
business. The purpose of this survey was to get facts on the present 
role of economics in-representative business curricula. 

The chairman of the subcommittee served as organizer and co- 
ordinator. He also wrote the first draft of the final report. This draft 
was submitted to each member for comment and suggested revision. 
The many suggestions were incorporated into the document which was 
then re-submitted to the members. Through a process of trial and error, 
this final report was prepared and approved by the entire committee. 


Definitions: Economics vs. Business 


We have not attempted a precise distinction between economics and 
business as subjects for study. The two fields merge at so many points 
that any sharp division would be arbitrary and artificial. In this con- 
nection, course titles and administrative jurisdictions are singularly 
misleading. Many—perhaps most—courses offered in schools of busi- 
ness and in economics departments combine elements of both economics 
and business. However, the two fields may be roughly differentiated. 
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The economic point of view stresses the positive description and analy- 
sis of the operations and problems of the total economy and its parts. 
Business studies, as they appear to be defined at most institutions, relate 
more largely to the problems and operations of the individual enter- 
prise with special reference to techniques and managerial principles. 
We believe that any attempt to classify specific courses as economics 
or as business will be difficult and perhaps useless. We fully recognize 
that many business courses, as actually taught, contain substantial 
amounts of economics. Indeed, we believe that business courses are 
often excellent vehicles for the teaching of economic content. 


The Place of Economics in Schools of Business: Current Practice © 


On the basis of our survey of 46 schools of business, we were able 
to reach certain limited conclusions about the place of economics in 
business education today. 

All of the respondent institutions require principles of economics of 
all business students. Usually, the course is offered in the Sophomore 
year, carries 6 semester hours of credit, and serves as a prerequisite to 
courses in the Junior and Senior years. Usually, no distinction is made 
between business and non-business students, the same course serving 
both groups. The content of the course differs considerably among 
the various respondent institutions. For example, price theory accounts 
for as little as 4 per cent of the course in one institution and in another 
as much as 40 per cent. Similarly, the portion of the course devoted 
to national income analysis varies from 1 per cent to 25 per cent. About 
half the institutions reported that the course is given with a combina- 
tion of lectures and quiz sections. The other half reported that the 
course is given in small sections without the combined lecture groups. 
Typically, about half the instruction is given by assistants and in- 
structors with textbooks providing the basic content. 

The 46 respondent institutions showed considerable variation in the 
amount of economics courses required beyond general economics. The 
range was from 0 to 17 courses, the median being 3. These figures are 
of doubtful significance because of the difficulty of distinguishing eco- 
nomics courses from business courses. About half the institutions 
require money and banking, one-third require economic history, one- 
fourth require economic theory or related subjects, and about one-sixth 
require labor economics. Other courses which were required by three 
or more reporting institutions are business cycles and forecasting, 
economic geography, business organization, and corporation finance. 
In only a few institutions is there a program in economics especially 
designed for students of business which progressively develops the 
subject matter of economics from the Sophomore year onward. How- 
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ever, about one-third of the respondent institutions reported that they 
had developed or experimented with advanced courses in economics 
designed especially for business students. . 

From our survey, we have concluded that economics courses often 
occupy a fairly minor position in the requirements of business students, 
and that there is little uniformity among institutions in the nature of 
the required economics courses. Our survey, however, does not reveal 
how many economics courses business students actually take—as dis- 
tinct from the number they are required to take. Neither does our 
survey indicate the amount of economic content which is introduced 
into the courses classified under business. We surmise, however, that 
the typical offering of economics for business students is considerably 
less than we would recommend. 


Contributions of Economics to Business Education: 
Our General Point of View 


Economics beyond the elementary level can make a contribution to 
intelligent and successful business practice. Not only does theory pro- 
vide a rigorous intellectual experience, but it offers aid at the decision- 
level of business. In some areas of business the tools of economics 
may be applied directly and in reasonably refined fashion in formulat- 
ing decisions. But larger importance attaches to economics in the sense 
of its providing analytical training and a general frame of reference 
for understanding the social significance of decisions made in the busi- 
ness enterprise and for understanding the impact of the total economy 
upon the business enterprise. 

Knowledge of the over-all behavior of the economy is of course im- 
portant to all business men who achieve policy-making levels, and it 
is assumed that business courses aim at training students for this role. 
Business cycles, problems of public finance, labor economics, and the 
relations between government and business are examples of this over- 
all interest. Especially in the decisions of large enterprises, the re- 
percussions of their own actions on the total economy must be weighed. 
Today, it is conspicuously true that the most difficult problems facing 
business management are those arising out of the relations between the 
enterprise and the entire economy and not those of exclusively internal 
management. A function of economics in business education is to aid 
in developing proficiency in analysis and judgment in the administra- 
tion of an enterprise while kindling an appreciation of the political, 
social, and economic forces which increasingly circumscribe the activi- 
ties of the enterprise—whether large or small. 

But the role of economics does not end with immediate self-interest. 
In recent years, when we have been pondering the future of democracy 
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and a liberal capitalistic system, it has often been observed that busi- 
ness men who rise to the support of these ideals sometimes do not 
understand the system they are supporting. And, worse, they all too 
frequently act in ways which threaten in time to undermine the very 
system they profess to support. The perpetuation of a free enterprise 
system seems to require more enlightened and consistent support from 
influential business men. Recognition of this longer-run self-interest 
in the perpetuation of our system rests upon economic education, which, 
as college graduates rise to positions of responsibility, increasingly 
traces back to the attitudes of our teachers and the content of their 
courses. 

Training on matters of more general public policy is important also 
because it contributes to responsible citizenship. And training for 
responsible citizenship must be an integral part of professional edu- 
cation. Students must be encouraged to develop a set of personal and 
social values against which alternative courses of individual, group, 
and government behavior can be tested and judged as means to clearly 
recognized ends. 

More specific connections between economics and business can be 
pointed out in the various areas of instruction. In the tool courses, 
accounting and statistics, knowledge is needed not only of techniques 
but also of economics. The techniques are largely formalistic and empty 
without the aid of economic analysis. At many points, analysis of the 
affairs of individual firms mingles with broader economic problems. 
The very terms “accountant” and “economic statistician” connote 
economic training, while the terms “bookkeeper” and “machine op- 
erator” imply the lack of it. In speaking of the role and responsibility 
of the accountant, one eminent accountant has observed that the 
accountant “must become more familiar with the primary character- 
istics of private enterprise, acquire a better understanding of the basic 
relationships inherent in such a system, and—above all—develop a 
keener realization of the underlying factors required if the system is 
to work. In other words, the accountant must have a thoroughgoing 
grasp of economic principles and a working knowledge of the important 
considerations involved in current, controversial issues.” (Journal of 
American Accountancy, January, 1948, p. 45.) 

In the business world today, labor and personnel problems are a 
major concern. We talk of more enlightened labor leaders and more 
enlightened business men, but enlightenment wopld seem to demand 
more knowledge of distribution theory, of the relations of wages and 
profits to productivity, of the relation of wages to prices, and of the 
relation of wages and profits to incentives. Knowledge of bargaining 
techniques should be supplemented by a Sroad comprehension of the 
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economic realities in the longer-run interests of labor, business, and 
the total economy. Thus, personnel courses should lean heavily on 
economic analysis. Problems in the marketing area likewise merge with 
price theory and business cycles. Commercial bankers today have an 
intimate interest in the bond market and its relations to the federal 
debt and budgetary policy. Yet many of them know altogether too little 
of the larger issues of credit and fiscal policy or of the factors deter- 
mining money rates, to serve either their own long-run interests, or the 
interests of the economy. 

It seems unnecessary to detail further instances of the interdepend- 
ence between economics and business, or the need of integrating the 
theoretical and practical, or the individual and broader economic in- 
terests. This reconciliation of emphasis is being achieved in some 
schools today in satisfactory degree, but in others there is regrettable 
lack of cohesion and distortion of emphasis. Probably few schools are 
satisfied with their business curriculum especially in its utilization—- 
or lack of utilization—of economics. No over-all formula can be sup- 
plied for indicating the precise role of economics within business edu- 
cation. But we may offer some general observations and recommenda- 
tions. 

(a) “Training for business’ is not the sole objective of a business 
school. Graduates of business courses enter teaching, government work, 
foreign service, and a variety of callings. This suggests the need for 
generalized education as well as the opportunity for specialization. 

(b) Analytical methods should be emphasized, as against descrip- 
tive, legalistic approaches. The ultimate objective is to teach students 
to think intelligently about the problems they face. They can and 
usually must learn most of the facts of an individual business or in- 
dustry on the job. 

(c) Historical studies should not be neglected. Even leading eco- 
nomists are susceptible to fads and are very cycle-minded, forgetting 
booms in periods of depression, and vice versa.. Economic history pro- 
vides perspective and may enable business men to balance short-run 
and long-run considerations. 

(d) The false antithesis between theory and practice should be 
scotched. No trained theorist ever imagined that he took account of 
all the variables, or that abstruct models could be used as blueprints 
for multifarious business situations. Good judgment comes after in- 
telligence and understanding, and theory can make a real contribution 
to understanding. 

(e) The problems of the economy need emphasis along with the 
individual entrepreneur’s viewpoint as a profit maker. Self-interest 
as a basis of action, requires interpretation and intelligent analysis, 
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even in small enterprises. This need is increasingly recognized in large- 
scale businesses. 

(f{) Without attempting a definition of business ethics or good 
citizenship, we would draw attention to this aspect of economics and 
business training. As long as self-interest guides business activity, we 
do not expect saints in the business world, but we do expect our grad- 
uates to forego the activities of gangsters. And we hope they can be 
taught a philosophy which will lead them to be more sympathetic with 
the rules of the game in a competitive world and more sympathetic 
with government intervention where the rules won’t work, without 
themselves becoming eternal suppliants for relief from competition. 


Contributions of Economics to Business Education: Our 
Specific Recommendations 

On the theory that business education is designed primarily to train 
men and women for responsible positions in business management and 
government, we believe that economics should form a substantial part 
of the course of study of most business students. We hesitate to present 
a formula or a percentage to indicate precisely what we mean by “‘sub- 
stantial.”” We realize that there are differences in the objectives of 
various schools of business and differences in the interests of various 
students within any school of business. Moreover, we recognize that 
the demands of certain technical curricula are so exacting as to leave 
little space for much work in economics within the typical four-year 
undergraduate or two-year graduate programs. However, we are in- 
clined to think that the rigid demand of technical curricula argues more 
strongly for lengthening the time devoted to these programs than it 
argues for restricting the amount of economics. 

The economic content which we consider to be necessary or desirable 
if schools of business are to discharge their responsibilities are listed 
under the following main headings: (a) general survey of economics, 
(b) economics of the business enterprise, (c) money, (d) public 
finance, (e) fluctuations in employment and analysis of current eco- 
nomic conditions, (f{) government and business, (gz) labor relations, 
(h) international economics. We do not necessarily recommend that 
one or more courses be required in each of these fields. Some of this 
material may well be integrated into other courses. 

(a) General survey of economics. There is no difference of opinion 
on the desirability of presenting a course in “principles” of economics 
early in the career of the business student. We agree with this. How- 
ever, we emphatically do not agree that this course—usually covering 
one year of study-—is sufficient. Moreover, we believe that the char- 
acter of this course should be re-examined if additional subsequent 
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work in economics is to be introduced along the lines we recommend. 
In that case, the first course would not necessarily be a broad survey 
of the entire field. Instead it might be developed as the beginning of 
a sequence of later studies. The course might be designed to provide 
the foundation for these later studies but would not necessarily an- 
ticipate the subject matter of all of them. This however, is not the 
place to discuss at length the difficult problem of what to teach in the 
principles course. 

(b) Economics of the business enter'prise. We believe that conven- 
tional economic theory courses are not well-suited to a business student. 
He has no obvious interest in or motivation toward such courses. 
Therefore, to teach the considerable amount of economic theory which 
a business student should learn, a device must be found for relating 
the subject to his interests and objectives. This, we believe, can be 
done by centering the study around the business enterprise. The fol- 
lowing topics would be germane: (1) general view of an enterprise 
economy including some consideration of national product and its com- 
ponents; (2) the organization of such an economy, factors influencing 
the character of this organization, and trends; (3) the enterprise 
viewed as a social institution with special emphasis on the process of 
decision making; (4) output adjustment and price determination in 
the enterprise under varying conditions including a consideration of 
profits maximization through the manipulation of controlled variables; 
(5) the enterprise and its relation to consumer demand; (6) the enter- 
prise and the distribution of income; (7) the enterprise and the ad- 
vancement of technology; (8) the enterprise viewed as a_ public 
servant; and (9) the enterprise economy and its alternatives. 

(c) Money. A special field of economics to which business students 
should have access is the study of money, prices, and employment. 
Such a study should show how the quantity and quality of money (or 
changes in the quantity and quality of money) influence the allocation 
of resources, the level of activity, and the distribution of incomes. It 
should also show the connection between monetary institutions and 
the capital market—including a consideration of the structure of in- 
terest rates and of how monetary institutions relate to and are a part 
of the capital market. Here the course ties in closely with business 
courses in finance. 

(d) Public finance. Business students should have a basic under- 
standing of the effects of a fiscal system on the distribution of income, 
incentives, the allocation of resources, and employment. They should 
also know something of the ‘American system of public finance—-Fed- 
eral, state, and local. 

(e) Fluctuations in employment and analysis of current economic 
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conditions. This is a subject closely related to the study of money and 
public finarice. We believe, however, that the student’s acquaintance 
with the general field of business fluctuations should be extended to 
such topics as the business cycle, history of business fluctuations, pro- 
posals for stabilizing the economy, methods of business forecasting, 
sources of information and data on current business conditions, and 
difficulties and pitfalls in forecasting. 

(f) Government and business. The training of future business men 
and citizens who are to live in a society characterized by numerous 
governmental controls and interventions im economic life must include 
an over-all view of how such a society came to be and how these con- 
trols may affect their lives and fortunes. They should understand the 
specific types of control which have been relied on at particular stages 
in our development to cope with the urgent problems of those periods. 
They should consider rationally and with some real insight some broad 
questions in the field that are being faced by the present generation, 
for example, can extensive controls be reconciled with democratic 
government, individual economic freedom, and maximum productivity ? 
What are the metes and bounds between private and public action? 
Can private enterprise—big business and little business—be preserved 
and, if so, what are the necessary conditions for the survival of each? 
Ky what means might private enterprise adjust its policies and opera- 
tions to meet new social demands and responsibilities, and thus avoid 
the pressure for further public controls? What portions of the com- 
plicated and expensive structure of government control might properly 
be dispensed with and what conditions would need to be met before 
this could be safely done? How can the business man, individually 
and through group action, contribute to the solution of these problems 
in a manner calculated to preserve the democratic way of life and the 
system of free enterprise? 

(g) Labor relations. Business students must be given an under- 
standing of the labor movement, and of its significance not only from 
the point of view of income distribution and incentives, but also in 
terms of the aspirations of human beings. They must also recognize 
the importance of good human relations to the sucvessful functioning 
of the system of private enterprise and of industry’s responsibility in 
this connection 

th) International economics. With the growing importance to Amer- 
ica of international relations and problems, business students should 
acquire a basic understanding of international economic affairs. 

Quite clearly this is a large order, and to do the job of imparting 
minimal economic literacy to business students will require a consider- 
able portion of their time and energy. We would emphasize, however, 
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that each of the above eight topics would not necessarily require a 
separate course of the conventional type (though some might require 
more than one course). By stripping each topic of non-essentials,. by 
eliminating overlapping and duplication, and by presenting the various 
topics in logically related sequences, the job could be done with less 
time and effort than would be required to wade through present courses 
with their many facts and their ramified details. Moreover, some of 
these topics are, or may be, treated in connection with various blisiness 
courses now offered. Marketing, corporation finance, accounting, per- 
sonnel, industrial management, business policy, and other business 
courses offer possibilities which are sometimes not exploited fully. To 
accomplish what we have in mind would require a re-examination of 
the entire curriculum to make sure that the essential economics gets 
in somewhere and that it is introduced at the right time and in the 
most effective manner. We would emphasize that to give economics its 
rightful position in business curricula will require careful planning 
and vigorous leadership. The job will not usually be done automatically 
and effortlessly. 

To get essential economics into the training of business students, 
there is sometimes an alternative to the mere requirement of more 
economics courses. It can be done partially by providing adequate 
advice to students in the choice of electives. Often the quality and 
content and point of view of their educational experience is deter- 
mined not alone by what they are required to take but also by what 
they take outside of formal requirements. Business students, if left to 
their own devices, tend to elect “practical” and “technical” courses, 
when their best interests—even from the standpoint of bread-and- 
butter-—would indicate a broader education. This unfortunate tendency 
can be combatted through good student relations and a sound advisory 
system even without a change in formal requirements. 

We would emphasize that we do not in all cases have satisfactory 
textbooks and teaching materials for the presentation of economics to 
business students. Many intellectual problems remain to be solved 
and much experimentation and retraining of teachers will be necessary 
before the economic part of business education can be soundly estab- 
lished. We commend the brilliant leadership and experimentation 
along these lines in several schools of business. 

If our recommendations regarding the place of economics in business 
education emanated only from the members of our committee and were 
not widely shared, we should be hesitant to present them with assur- 
ance. However, we have found that our views are shared by others— 
by leading business men, by professors whom we have consulted. and 
by students. 
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The Views of Business Men 


In furtherance of the work of our fellow Subcommittee on Economics 
as Preparation for Careers in Government Service and in Business 
Administration, the market research division of Dun and Bradstreet 
recently conducted a survey of top business executives of 4,000 lead- 
ing industrial concerns.’ 

The executives were asked: “Assume you are hiring a man you 
expect to become a junior—-and perhaps later a senior—executive. 
Other things being equal, what kind of courses in his college training 
would give him an advantage? 

The executives were then asked specifically: “1. How much of his 
total college time should have been spent on Economics and Business 
Courses versus all other academic courses (including Science and 
Mathematics, History and Government, English and English Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, Psychology, Foreign Languages, Music and Arts, 
etc.) ?” 

The replies to this question were reported as follows: 


Per cent of total college 
time to be spent on 
Economics and Business Per cent of 
courses Respondents 
19% 13% 
39 
59 
70 
100 
100% 

The median respondent believed that about 40 per cent of total col- 
lege time should be spent on economics and business. 

The executives were asked a second specific question: “2. How much 
of his study of Economics and Business should have been spent on 
Economics courses (such as Introductory Economics (Principles), 
Money and Banking, Public Finance and Taxation, Labor Economics 
and Problems, Government and Business, Business Cycles, Transporta- 
tion, Comparative Economic Systems, International Economics), 
versus Business Courses (such as Accounting, Finance, Personnel 
Management, Business Methods, Industrial Management, Marketing 
and Advertising, Business Law, Credit, Insurance, Bank Organization 
and Administration, Export Sales and Merchandising ) ?”’ 

"In discussing the results of this questionnaire this report both supplements and repeats 
a part of the report of the Subcommittee which instigated the survey The repetition is 


held to a minimun 


t 
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The replies to this question were reported as follows: 


Time on Economics 
courses as per cent 
of total time on Per cent of 
Economics and Business Respondents 
19% 4% 
20— 39 37 
40—- 59 40 
60— 79 15 
80—100 4 


100% 


The median respondent believed that about 50 per cent of the time 
spent on economics and business should be devoted to economics. 
The validity of this survey was in some doubt since only 12 per cent 
of the executives to whom questionnaires were mailed responded. In 
order to check these results, which our committee considered highly 
interesting, we presented the questionnaire to two groups of leading 
business men and obtained 100 per cent returns from both groups. 
The first group consisted of all the top executives of a very large, well- 
known, and successful industrial company. These executives included 
the president, the vice-presidents, the division managers, and the de- 
partment managers—-25 persons in all. The second group consisted of 
the members of the Board of Directors of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce, all of whom are top executives of successful companies 
about half from very large companies and half from medium-sized 
companies. This group consisted of 45 persons. 
The replies to question one from these two groups were as follows: 
Per cent of Respondents 
Per cent of total college Group 2 
time to be spent on Group 1 Board members of 
Economics and Business Executives of large Illinois State 
courses industrial company Chamber of Commerce 
19% 4% 
20-- 39 32 
40-- 59 ; 
60--- 79 20 
80---100 4 


100% 


The median was 45 per cent for Group 1, and 50 per cent for Group 
2. This compares with the median of 40 per cent in the Dun & Brad- 
Street survey. 


100% 
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The replies to question two from the two groups were as follows: 


Per cent of Respondents 


Group 2 

Time on Economics courses Group 1 Board members of 
as per cent of total time Executives of large Jilinois State 
on Economics and Business industrial company Chamber of Commerce 

19% 0% 

39 24 

59 40 

79 36 

100 0 


100% 100% 


The median was 50 per cent for both groups. 

Our conclusion from the use of the questionnaire with actual busi- 
ness groups (where non-response was not a,problem) is that the Dun & 
Bradstreet survey presented a reasonably reliable report of the atti- 
tudes of business men on the place of economics and business courses 
in preparation for careers in business. Discussions with the business 
men after they had filled out the questionnaire indicated that they 
fully understood the import of the schedule, and that they had given 
thoughtful and valid responses. 

The net conclusion is that leading business men want more liberal 
education and more economic education than is commonly offered in 


most schools of business. 


Views of a Selected Group of Professors 


A letter of inquiry was sent by our Subcommittee to a panel of pro- 
fessors and administrators who were selected because they were known 
to have given special attention to our subject. The following profes- 
sors responded: G. L. Bach, Carnegie Institute; F. M. Boddy, Minne- 
sota; G. V. Cox, Chicago; Joel Dean, Columbia; M. G. de Chazeau, 
Cornell; C. E. Griffin, Michigan; R. B. Heflebower, Brookings Institu- 
tion; John Ise, Kansas: N. H. Jacoby, California (los Angeles); H. M. 
Somers, Buffalo; E. T. Weiler, Hlinois. 

The comments of this panel were so thorough and so helpful that its 
members should be regarded as part of our Subcommittee —though of 
course they are in no way responsible for the final report. 

Each of these panel members commented on six questions. The ex- 
tent of their agreement was remarkable—-though of course not perfect. 
A summary of their comments on each question follows: 

(1) An introductory course in economics? Before beginning of business 

courses? Concurrent with? Character institutional, historical, de- 
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scriptive, analytical? Public policy? How different, if at all, from 
introductory course for liberal arts students? 


The panel members were generally in favor of a full-year intro- 
ductory course in economics at an early stage in collegiate instruction, 
preferably before the beginning of business instruction. Most thought 
that the course should combine institutional, descriptive, and philo- 
sophica]l material with training in quantitative and analytical thinking. 
There was general agreement that the course should include considera- 
tion of public economic policy, though some warned against excessive 
preoccupation with policy matters before the basic analytical tools had 
been mastered. The panel was unanimous in the view that there is no 
difference between the course that is desirable as an introduction for 
business students and that desirable for students of liberal arts. 


(2) What economics should be given in separate economics courses, such 
as analytical business economics, business cycles? 


The members of the panel were unanimous in recommending busi- 
ness economics and business cycles as essential courses. By business 
economics, the panel members meant the application of the concepts 
and analytical tools of economic theory to the problems confronted by 
business management. Most of them thought of this course as one to 


be given fairly early in business education. They regarded a course in 
business cycles as training in the analysis of current economic condi- 
tions from the point of view of business planning. Several of the panel 
members also indicated the desirability of a course on the economics 
of the enterprise system with emphasis on some of the more philo- 
sophical questions regarding that system. 


(3) What economics combined and blended with business courses? 


Most of the panel members strongly recommended that business 
economics and questions of public policy be woven into advanced busi- 
ness courses such as marketing, finance, production, and personnel. 
A few expressed skepticism about the possibility of including much 
economics in business courses indicating that it would depend on the 
interests of the instructors. These individuals would rely more strongly 
on separate economics courses for the economics education of business 
students. 


(4) Can a business economics course serve as a systematizing and integrat- 
ing device in the last year of the program? 


On this question the panel members were divided. Several thought 
that a business economics course should be given earlier as a founda- 
tion for business studies. Some members felt that the best integrating 
device would be a course in business policy rather than one in business 
economics. A course on business policy would contain large elements 


4 
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of economics but it would be primarily a course in management rather 
than in economics. On the other hand, several favored business eco- 
nomics as an integrating device—perhaps in conjunction with business 
policy. 

(5) Is there need for a comprehensive economics course on public policy 
in relation to business, perhaps in connection with a course in business 
and government; or should such material be distributed to other 
courses, ¢.g., S.E.C. in a finance course? 


The panel was almost unanimous in their belief that a broad course 
in government and business or social control of business is needed. 
This course should supplement and systematize the consideration of 
government and business which should be introduced into the various 
courses on finance, marketing, management, etc. 

(6) Should more than the introductory course be prescribed for all 

students? 

The unanimous answer to this question was an emphatic “yes.” 


(7) Additional comments. 


Most of the panel members expressed general views beyond those 
specifically related to the above six questions. These oditer dicta in- 


dicated a strong conviction on the part of virtually all the panel mem- 
bers that a substantial core of economics is useful (a) as a tool of 
management in that a business man must be able to. judge the effects 
of economic trends and policies upon his own enterprise, (b) as prep- 
aration for understanding the impact of private managerial decisions 
on the functioning of the total economy, and (c) as a basis of in- 
telligent and ethical citizenship. 
Views of Students 

At a large mid-western state university where economics at present 
occupies a minor role in business education, 21 top-ranking senior stu- 
dents were interviewed regarding curricular problerns. Each student 
was asked to fill out a brief questionnaire which contained this ques- 
tion: 

“Would vou approve of a requirement that each student take several courses 
in economics during his junior and senior years designed to give a broad view 
of our economic system and its problems; for example, labor economics; eco- 
nomics of enterprise; the business cycle and business forecasting; comparative 
economic systems; problems of business policy? (Note: The requirement of 
such courses would mean the elimination of some present requirements or 
possibly a reduction in the number of courses in the major field of con- 
centration. )” 


Of the 21 students, 15 indicated that they would heartily endorse such 
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a requirement, 3 were in favor if the number of required hours were 
not too great, 2 were opposed, and 1 offered no opinion. 


Administrative Relationships Between Departments of Economics 
and Schools of Business 


A factor which may influence the role of economics in business 
education is the administrative relationship between the department 
of economics and the school of business. Accordingly, our subcommit- 
tee has given consideration to this subject. 

Historically, training in business administration usually was an out- 
growth of the curriculum in economics. Consequently the business 
curriculum often was, and sometimes still is, administered by the 
Economics Department. On the other hand, a few schools of business 
were established de novo without cellular division from economics. As 
the years passed, the business curriculum and faculty tended to become 
larger than the economics curriculum and faculty, and in many in- 
stitutions, history reversed itself in that business absorbed economics 
organizationally. 

Today, the following types of administrative relationships between 
economics and business exist in the United States: 

1. Economics is an administrative unit of the school or college of 
business. This arrangement is now numerically superior. 

2. Economics and business are entirely separate and sometimes, un- 
fortunately, rival units. 

3. Business is a subdivision of economics and is administered by it. 
This situation occurs less and less frequently each year. 

4. Hybrid arrangements in which lines of demarcation and of ad- 
ministrative responsibility are somewhat blurred—perhaps purposely. 
Such arrangements typically reflect the play of evolutionary factors 
and of personalities. 

A recent survey of these administrative relationships was made by 
Dean Theodore H. Smith of the University of Montana. The results of 
this survey, which included the 52 institutions having membership in 
the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, follow. 
The results are tabulated by size of institution. 


Enrollment Econ. Dept. Econ. Dept. Econ. Dept. 
of Institution in Bus. Ad. in L. Arts in both 
Under 3,000 5 0 
3,000-—5 000 10 

5 ,000-— 10,000 

Over 10,000 


Total 


; 
i 
i 
i 
| 
32 17 
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The ideal administrative relationships between economics and busi- 
ness will depend upon a number of variables, such as: 

1. The conception of the nature and function of the disciplines. 
There is little likelihood (taking the extremes) that sound working 
relationships could be maintained through any devices between a 
group of economists interested primarily in formal abstract analysis 
and a faculty of business technicians narrowly conceived. 

2. Whether faculty members in business are essentially scholars or 
whether they are primarily transplanted or part-time business men 
without instincts and interests characteristic of a true college or uni- 
versity. This is not to say that business experience and scholarship 
ire incompatible or that business executives may not react favorably 
to the environment of scholarship. 

3. The relative level of ability of the faculty members in both 
groups. It is highly unlikely that sound working relationships can be 
maintained between two groups when one is clearly inferior in ability 
to the other. 

4. The personalities of the members of the faculties. Obviously this 
is often the most important and the most intangible variable. 

§. The size of the institution and the resources available for the 
programs in business and in economics; especially whether the school 
of business is able to employ a group of economists in addition to 
those in the Department of Economics. 

6. The salary scales in economics and business. There is no better 
way to guarantee friction than to have different salary scales for the 
two groups. 

7. The character of the leadership in the university, both at the top 
and in business and economics. 

8. The relative intimacy of the relations between the business faculty 
and the business community, and the relative dependence of the in- 
stitution’s support upon the character of these relations. 

Considering the number and nature of these factors, no single con- 
clusion can be reached which will be applicable equally to all institu- 
tions. It would be possible to devote many pages to the analysis of 
possible combinations of variables. Instead we shall indicate the out- 
lines of what we consider the preferable organizational and adminis- 
trative relationships in those institutions in which business administra- 
tion and economics are expected to be partners rather than rivals. 

First, both economics and business should have sufficient autonomy 
o that each need not fear the outright dominance of the other. 

Second, in order to guarantee that Economics and Business do not 
become separate and rival entities the following devices should be 


employed 
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(a) All of the members of the Economics Department, or at the very 
least those members offering courses which are acceptable in the 
program of the school of business, should be voting members of 
the faculty of the school of business, or whatever group determines 
policy with respect to the curriculum. 

A significant proportion of the members of the two groups 
should have joint appointments with voting privileges in both 
faculties. such dual membership, however, should not be foisted 
arbitrarily from the top by administrative fiat. Rather, it should 
include those faculty members whose qualifications justify this 
type of appointment. Persons with such qualifications would cam- 
mand great respect and should assist in holding the two groups 
together as a team. 

Research organizations and funds should be administered jointly 
by, or at least for, the interests of both groups as through a Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research. In a company of scholars, 
research is an ideal medium for true cooperation and cross-fertili- 
zation. 

(d) Members of the two groups should meet frequently in commit- 
tee discussions of problems of common interest. 

(e) The two groups should be kept near each other physically. 

(f{) Library facilities should either be unified or in the same general 
area. 

In view of the number of devices listed above that are intended to . 
cement relations between business and economics, the question will 
arise as to why they should not be combined as an administrative unit. 
The combined organization is common—-especially in smaller institu- 
tions. We do not deny that this can be done effectively or that it is 
being done with good results in some institutions. Much depends upon 
the types of persons selected for the faculties of both groups, the edu- 
cational objectives, the quality of the leadership, and the consistency 
with which objectives are pursued. Nevertheless, generally the strong- 
est economics departments and possibly the strongest schools of busi- 
ness in this country are separate units, administratively. This suggests 
that we may not be far enough along to recommend fusion as a general 
principle of administration. Possibly at some future date, this ad- 
ministrative issue will not be important, if economists of various types 
and persuasions and professors in the fields of business administration 
come to recognize the unique contributions of each other and to pool 
their resources in terms of mutual respect. At present we need to en- 
courage cooperation and cross-fertilization but should not usually run 
the risks that arise when either group can outvote and determine basic 
policies for the other. 


| 
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Conclusions 


On the basis of our study of the role of economics in business edu- 
cation, we conclude that economics should occupy a central position in 
business curricula. In this conclusion, we are supported by leading 
business men and by a considerable body of our professional colleagues. 
In addition to principles of economics, we would emphasize the im- 
portance of business economics, money, public finance, business fluc- 
tuations and the analysis of current economic conditions, government 
and business, labor relations, and international economics. 

On the basis of our survey of current practice in American schools 
of business, we suspect that economics does not generally occupy the 
position in the curricula which we think it deserves. However, we 
recognize that many institutions are giving economics its full measure 
of attention, and we are gratified by the general awakening of interest 
in the relevance of economics to business education. 

We believe that the greater emphasis on economics which we recom- 
mend should be achieved in part by increasing the number of required 
courses in economics, by increasing the amount of economic content 
in business courses, and by encouraging business students to elect 
appropriate economics courses. 

We do not advocate in all cases the taking over of traditional eco- 
nomics courses into the business curriculum. Some of these are, or 
seem to be, unrelated to the interests and objectives of business. We 
believe that considerable study and experimentation is needed in order 
to adapt the study of economics to the requirements of business edu- 
cation. Fortunately, this process of study and experimentation has-al- 
ready been begun on many fronts, and we hold great optimism for 
the results. We believe that the infusion of new economic materials 
into business curricula will result in a richer and more rigorous pro- 
gram: of business education. Moreover, we believe that by the inclu- 
sion of more economics, a more “practical” kind of business educa- 
tion will be achieved—-that is, more practical in terms of the problems 
which future businessmen are likely to meet and more practical in 
terms of the probable needs of our society. 

If the colleges of business take hold of the problem of training 
young men and women for business and economic statesmanship, we 
shall produce a new generation of businessmen who will have a power- 
ful impact on the character of our society and who will make a major 
contribution to the progressive continuance of free enterprise and a 
free society. We must not be content merely to turn out bright young 
men who are equipped only for business as usual. 
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UNDERGRADUATE ECONOMICS AS PREPARATION FOR 
CAREERS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE AND IN BUSINESS 


Ben W. Lewis, Chairman, C. L. Curistenson, JoeL DEAN, ROBERT 
A. Gorpon, SamuEL P. Hayes, H. Steap, Amos E, 


PART I. UNDERGRADUATE ECONOMICS AND 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

In searching out professional opinion on undergraduate training in 
economics as preparation for careers in government service, the Sub- 
committee mailed a draft statement in the form of a “report” setting 
forth tentative conclusions on the subject to some 125 persons in gov- 
ernment service in Washington, and asked for their comments, criti- 
cisms and suggestions. The statement was designed to elicit comment, 
and the persons to whom it was sent were selected from among those 
whom the committee had reason to believe were interested and were 
particularly fitted by position and experience to be of help. Approxi- 
mately fifty thoughtful replies were received. Because of the nature of 
the draft statement (see Appendix I), the replies were not in a form 
which would permit tabulation, but the present report seeks to reflect 
the views which they contained. 

Perhaps the most interesting question growing out of these letters is 

whether or not even the best undergraduate training can, without gradu- 
ate work, be sufficient preparation for important government positions. 
Many of those who expressed themselves on the point consider that 
graduate training is required as preparation for advanced government 
assignments. There were, however, a significant number of dissenters, 
and it is quite possible that many others who failed to express them- 
selves would have joined in this view if the issue had been more 
sharply presented. This dissenting view was clearly expressed by the 
following statement: 
‘“... there are several sharply different classes of economic work for the gov- 
ernment which call for divergent types of training. So far as I know, it is 
untrue that professional economists in the government will ‘almost certainly 
be required to engage in a substantial amount of graduate study.’ If an 
economist enters the government service far enough down the ladder he can 
rise entirely through promotions without any graduate study.” 


This position, while not always so emphatically stated, was neverthe- 
less widely expressed; and other comments on the specific character 
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of desirable training which came to the Committee tended, by implica- 
tion, to give it support. Stated briefly, undergraduate education is suffi- 
cient for many government economic appointments, if candidates are 
willing to start near the bottom of the ladder and take their advanced 
training on the job. 

The replies pointed rather clearly to certain basic training as being 
desirable if not indeed essential. Some of the elements of this basic 
undergraduate program involve courses in economics; a very con- 
siderable part lies outside the direct work of economics departments. 

Most important, and a universal recommendation, is training in the 
use of language. All government officials consulted were of one mind 
on this point. “Send us candidates who can read and write-—who know 
how to organize and express their ideas clearly and effectively,” was 
stated over and over again in the Committee’s correspondence. This 
same concern over the adequacy of skill in the art of expression, both 
oral and written, seems to be the basis for many comments to the 
(ommittee urging small discussion classes for instruction in contrast 
to the large lecture course. Preparation for government positions re- 
quiring individual judgment and carefully explained and supported 
recommendations is not to be had simply from notes on formal lectures 
and the passing of true-false examinations. 

While the ability to speak and to write clearly is the universal re- 
quirement for young apprentices in government assignments, skill in 
at least the elementary use of statistics seems to be nearly as im- 
portant. Almost all Federal government activities relating to the eco- 
nomic system involve the use of statistical procedures to such an 
extent that the language of government is no longer confined to literary 
expression in the narrow sense. “Government policy depends much 
on detailed knowledge about the nation’s employment, production, and 
purchasing power which has now come to be summarized and analyzed 
in numerical terms.’ Statistics is now one branch of the language of 
government, and a working familiarity with economic statistics is a 
requirement for most beginners in government service. 

Finally, and somewhat less generally and less emphatically urged 
by the government officials consulted, is an elementary training in 
accounting. Those who contemplate entering government service would 
be well advised to include in their undergraduate college program, a 
course designed to acquaint them with “the theory of accounting” as 
distinct from the machinery of bookkeeping. There is, of course, great 
need in government service for large numbers of specially trained 
accountants; but it is not this need which concerned our respondents. 


"See the Hoover Commission Report. Section ITT Statistical Activities, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc (New York 1949) 
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The real need among those who enter government service as junior 
economists is for a broad understanding of the nature, significance and 
limitations of accounting as an instrument of control both for govern- 
ment agencies and for private firms. 

As for the more traditional courses in economics, there was general 
agreement on the value of the introductory and conventional “prin- 
ciples of economics,” with a strong showing of interest in the national 
income approach. Also widely supported were courses in money and 
monetary theory with strong but less universal acceptance of advanced 
courses in economic analysis. Additional work in economics was recom- 
mended, but there was no consensus as to courses, and many expressed 
themselves that the exact content was less significant than the addi- 
tional exposure to economic problems and the additional training in 
economic analysis. Some officials emphasized the value of courses in 
corporation finance as well as in public finance, taxation and fiscal 
policy, but very few considered that these or any other particular 
courses were so essential that they should be regarded as universal 
requirements for undergraduate training for junior economists. 

Review of the correspondence suggests that more important than a 
piling up of advanced undergraduate courses in economics is a fairly 
intimate acquaintance with the other disciplines in social science. The 
desirability of courses in history, sociology and government was 
stressed over and over again. There is a genuine conviction on the part 
of federal government administrators that they should be able to take 
it for granted that those who undertake assignments as beginning 
economists have a basic orientation in the structure. of federal and 
state government, the history of the United States and the develop- 
ment of its position in world affairs, and a realization of the character 
of social problems. 

In conclusion, the Subcommittee believes that the main proposi- 
tions which emerge from the responses to its draft statement are 
sound; that 

(1) Undergraduate training in economics, properly oriented, di- 
rected and restrained is a valuable preparation for careers in govern- 
ment service; that 

(2) While graduate training in economics is desirable, promising 
careers in government service are open to those who enter the service 
with undergraduate training alone; that 

(3) Candidates, irrespective of the exact content of their under- 
‘graduate majors, should be trained to “read and write,” and to this 
_end emphasis should be placed as fully as possible on smali discussion 
sections and the preparation of written reports; that 

(4) Familiarity with the essentials of statistical collection and 


‘ 
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analysis and the theory of accounting should be developed; that 

(5) The introductory course in economics might well be followed 
by courses in money and finance and in “intermediate theory,” and 
that these might profitably be rounded out by other traditional eco- 
nomics courses, the exact content of which is not of paramount im- 
portance; and that 

(6) Work in economics, even when it is thought of as “professional 
preparation,” should be looked upon and treated in perspective—as a 


part (important, but not to be over-emphasized) of the broader pro- 
gram of education in the liberal arts. 


PART II]. UNDERGRADUATE ECONOMICS AND 
CAREERS IN BUSINESS 

Just as in the case of its study of undergraduate economics and 
government service, the Subcommittee went to “the market” for opinion 
in its consideration of undergraduate economics as preparation for 
careers in business. 

Through the generous cooperation of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., we 
were able to circularize top business executives of 4,000 of the leading 
industrial concerns in the United States, with a letter and questionnaire 
(see Appendix I1). The replies were processed by the Marketing Re- 
search Division of Dun and Bradstreet, and the Committee’s conclu- 
sions have been formulated in light of the report furnished by that 
firm. 

The survey of business executive opinion brought replies from 472 
officials of corporations—-a 12 per cent response. The respondents, of 
whom 76 per cent were either corporation presidents (65 per cent) 
or vice presidents (11 per cent), were widely distributed geographically 
(45 per cent located in the North Central portion of the country; 36 
per cent in the Northeast—New England and Middle Atlantic census 
Tegions—-9 per cent in the Mountain and Pacific census regions, and 
the remaining 10 per cent in the East South Central, West South 
Central and South Atlantic census areas). Forty-six per cent of the 
replies came from executives in heavy manufacturing industries and 
27 per cent from those engaged in light manufacturing. The other 
respondents were distributed, 10 per cent in retail trade, 8 per cent in 
wholesale trade, 5 per cent in service and 4 per cent in mining and 
construction, Of the 360 respondents who had attended college, ap- 
proximately 65 per cent began their undergraduate work before 1920, 
and 80 per cent had completed their work before 1930. 

Several of the executives (specifically 41) were prompted to sup- 
plement their formal replies to specific items on the questionnaire by 
extended statements on matters suggested generally by the survey. 
Four of these considered economics courses as of doubtful value, ap- 
parently basing their conclusions on the assumption that the subject 
matter either was not, or perhaps could not be, treated objectively. For 
instance: ““Many of our so-called economic texts are of highly ques- 
tionable chvracter’”’; “Run off the crack-pots teaching economics in our 
colleges”; “I think they (courses in Economics) are a discredit to the 
American way of life’; and “Special effort should be made in our col- 
leges to separate economics from political ideologies.”’ Similar doubts 
were expressed by about an equal nuinber of executives with respect 
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to formal courses in business administration. Thus: “Men from busi- 
ness schools I have contacted seem to have been taught by theorists 
who have too little business experience,” “Courses in Business Ad- 
ministration are mostly bunk,” and “Another objection I have to the 
so-called ‘Business Administration’ courses is that the colleges and 
universities are turning out a half-baked product.” 

Fortunately, however, more thoughtful and more useful views than 
these were expressed. There was, for example, the view that specific 
courses in either economics or business are less important for under- 
graduate training of future employees in business and industry than 
are fundamental tool courses of science, and work in the art of ex- 
pression. The following quotations from letters of nine executives are 
illuminating: 


“In my opinion, a good citizen, as well as a good businessman, is one who 
has that kind of education which explains world, national, and local life. 
That is why I think that an educated person intending to go into business 
should not spend more than about 20 per cent of his time on economics and 
business courses. That is why I think that practically all time devoted to 
economic and business subjects should be devoted to economics rather than 
business. The techniques of the several branches of business can be learned 
reasonably well on the job, Otherwise such knowledge can be obtained from 
extension courses, correspondence courses, and special schools. 

“The teaching of business techniques is not what most colleges and uni- 
versities were founded for, and it would be, in my opinion, unfortunate both 
for the colleges and for the students to devote a great deal of time to such 


subjects.” 


“In my opinion many of the advanced courses should be given in senior year 
or in graduate work. Certainly a freshman or sophomore would need a 
general background in fundamenta! subjects.”’ 


“{t is my opinion that many young men would be more greatly benefited 
by taking post graduate courses in economics and business after they have 
had a few years’ actua) experience in business, than would be the case if they 
either had two years of commerce and two years of liberal arts, or took a 


post graduate course in commerce immediately after a full liberal arts course.” 


“It is my definite feeling that there should be a distinct difference between 
education and training, and that training courses are not properly part of the 
college curriculum. Either a young man should complete his college course 

get his broad educational background -and then take courses in Business 
Administration, or he should at least get a couple of years of education before 
going into training 

“An increasing number of businessmen realize that although for the first 
few years a young man will be benefited by training courses, his education 
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becomes valuable when he begins to assume leadership in executive capacity. 
If a businessman is to be trained, just as a lawyer or a doctor, this should 
be the subject of a specialized course on top of a broad general education.” 


“My experience with younger college men-—-Too much sociology and too 
many other ‘pipe courses.’ A lack of history, mathematics, and physics—all of 
which require positive answers. I don’t care whether a student likes the course 
or not, he’s got to be forced to do things that he does not instinctively want to 
do. 

“A student cannot bluff through mathematics nor physics nor precise 
history. The criticism I hear of the college of today is that there are too 
many electives and too much emphasis put on sociology which is administered 
in many cases by persons who have little or no sense of realism.” 


“Specialization should follow a four year course to adequately fit a man 
for executive positions— generally speaking, of course.” 


“Many of these subjects can be understood and knowledge of them acquired 
better after graduation than before.” 


“Enclosed herewith you will find my answer to the questionnaire submitted, 
hased on ten semesters of college time instead of the usual eight semesters 
in a four year college course which includes the liberal arts. 

“If an answer is desired on the basis of eight semesters, I would change the 
percentage to 66 2/3 per cent on Economic courses and 33 1/3 per cent on 
Business courses, believing that the fundamentals are most desirable in a 
college course and that specific business courses can be pursued more readily 
and possibly with greater appreciation after the individual leaves college 
unless he is taking an extra year or more in college business courses.” 


“It makes a very great deal of difference in answering this questionnaire 
whether we are considering a man who is only going to take four years of 
undergraduate work or whether we consider one who is going on to take a 
further amount of work in postgraduate courses. I firmly believe that for a 
man who is going to take two or more years of postgraduate work, most of 
the undergraduate years should be spent in purely liberal arts courses as I 
believe they are best for broadening one’s interest, enabling one to make 
friends and present one’s ideas in a more able fashion in later life. 

“However, if only four years total is to be spent in college, it would then 
be necessary to secure the business and economics training as well as some 
engineering or scientific background during that time. In other words, I feel 
that if possible a large pari of the business and economic training and all of 
the engineering or scientific training should be concentrated in postgraduate 
courses. For your information, in evaluating the above, my college education 
consisted of four years at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, culminating 
a Bachelor of ‘Arts Degree although I did manage to take some graduate 
courses at the same time. 


i 
¥ 
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“I also feel that it is better to give a background of general economic 
knowledge during college years rather than to give courses specifically in more 
or less isolated and departmentalized problems of actual business practice. It 
is important to get the foundation upon which one can later build the super- 
structure of specific application which will be gathered from experience in 
business."’ 


In their emphasis on fundamentals and breadth in education, the 
business executives who offered statements are substantially in agree- 
ment with government administrators. One business executive empha- 
sized this point by the following paragraph: , 


“Rather than write a lengthy thesis on my views I can sum them up nega- 
tively by asking you how many people just out of college you find with good 
habits of personal and mental neatness? How many of them can write a 
correct letter, not only as a composition but with a niceness of expression 
and grammatically correct? How many can do simple arithmetic and can use 
business machines? How many can converse intelligently when it comes to 
social intercourse? How many know how to read a paper and are interested 
in following current events of importance to all of us? In short, just how many 
have benefited from college?”’ 


Perhaps the most extreme expression of this view is to be found in 


the statement that, 


“Fundamentally, a man entering business should be able to express him- 
self and, therefore, should take four years of English with writing, elements of 
speech, public speaking, argumentation, and debate; to be followed in turn 
by a free hand course in drawing, including sketching; to be followed by a 
mechanical drawing course. These subjects will permit him to either write, 
speak or sketch his ideas and thoughts. .. . 

“Next of importance to learning the English language is a college course in 
physics and chemistry. Next in importance, a college course in mathematics. 
Next in importance would come principles of economics, money and banking, 
public finance and taxation; a course in business law, and finance and account- 
ing. Additional courses should be taken in personnel management, advertising, 
business organization and administration and psychology. 

“The above work would make up a four-year college course which would 
permit a student then to specialize for two additional years in the particular 
held for which he would be preparing. Men are needed in management today, 
be it sales, factory, business administration; and the additional two years 
of college after the first four years should be in the field of specialization 
directed toward the final objective of the individual. I would consider that 
economics and business courses should account for 25 per cent of a college 
man's time.” 


It is probable that business executives consider general education 
courses outside business and economics as of less importance to their 
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junior employees than do government officials, but, clearly, if any 
dominant theme is to be found in the supplemental letters, it is that 
colleges should seek to educate rather than to train. Undue emphasis 
on either business or economics courses, to the neglect of mathematics, 
physics, history, and English, was looked upon with marked disfavor. 

In a slightly less emphatic form this same view appears in the tabula- 
tion of the total questionnaire returns. The median respondent (out of 
472 replying) felt that not more than 40 per cent of total college time 
should be spent on business and economics subjects and that the re- 
mainder of the student's time should be devoted to other academic 
courses which the questionnaire specified as including “science and 
mathematics, history and government, English literature, philosophy, 
psychology, foreign languages, music and arts.”’ 

On the questionnaire item which asked the respondents to indicate 
how the total time allotted to business and economics should be dis- 
tributed between economics courses and business courses* the median 
response indicated that a promising man for a business position should 
spend about the same amount of time on business courses as on eco- 
nomics courses. However, a review of individual replies showed con- 
siderable support for somewhat more time to be spent on business 
than on economics courses. 

The questionnaire also sought opinion on the relative importance 
of specific courses in economics compared with certain paired courses 
in business subjects. The business courses with the greatest margins 
of preference were Accounting, Corporation Finance, and Industrial 
Management. Without the inclusion of elementary economics in the 
list the economics courses given widest preference were Money and 
Banking and Public Finance. Since the inquiry on this point was made 
through eight sets of particular paired comparisons it is difficult to 
determine how the executives might have evaluated the 16 courses if 
they had been differently paired or if the respondents had been asked 
to list each item of the entire series in order of importance. 

It is important to observe that our survey of business executive 
opinion was, after all, an opinion survey. A review of actual attain- 
ment in business by college graduates whose undergraduate prepara- 
tion had followed various typical patterns would have yielded more 
significant resulis, but such a study was, of course, impossible for us 

* Economics courses were suggestively enumerated to include, Elementary Economics, 
Money and Banking, Public Finance and Taxation, Labor Economics and Labor Problems, 
Government and Business, Business Cycles, Transportation, Comparative Economic Sys 
tems, and International Economics, while typical business courses were listed to include, 
Accounting, Finance, Personnel Management, Business Methods, Industrial Management, 


Marketing and Advertising, Business Law, Credits, Insurance, Bank Organization and 
Administration, Export Sales and Merchandising 
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to undertake. Nonetheless, the opinions of executives who have been 
through the mill is important for the purpose in hand, both for their 
bearing on the direct merits of the issues involved and as indicative 
of the climate in which our graduates will work and live. The Sub- 
committee’s conclusions—themselves opinions—-are made in awareness 
of that opinion. 

In conclusion, it is our judgment that 

(1) The problem of the relation of undergraduate economics to 
careers in business is not greatly different from the problem of its 
relation to careers in government service, and much that was suggested 
in Part I with reference to economics and government service may 
quite validly and appropriately be said here with reference to economics 
and business; that 

(2) Courses in economics and business, even when thought of as 
‘professional preparation,” should be looked upon and treated in per- 
spective—-as a part (important, but not to be overemphasized) of the 
-broader program of education in the natural sciences, the humanities 
and the other social sciences; that 

(3) Training in “reading and writing’ should be emphasized 
throughout the college course; that i 

(4) The introductory course in economics should be followed by a 
course in accounting and by courses in statistics, money and finance 
and by a limited selection from other traditional economics courses; 
and that 

(S$) The undergraduate course work in economics may profitably 
be supplemented by two or three courses pointed more directly toward 
an understanding of the nature of business problems and processes. 

(6) Business situations and problems are too varied, specialized 
and technical to be made the subject of detailed study and intensive 
professional training at the undergraduate level. Whether offered by a 
liberal arts college or by a school of business administration, the best 
undergraduate preparation for a life and career in business is a broad, 
liberal education, with emphasis upon the development of general 
analytical power and an understanding of the structure, processes and 
problems of the economic and business world. 


APPENDIX I 
AEA. COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE ECONOMICS 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
A Request for Your Opinion 


This is to ask for your opinion on the undergraduate training of college students planning 
to enter government service 
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The American Economic Association has appointed a committee consisting of C. L. 
Christenson, Joel Dean, R. A. Gordon, S. P. Hayes, Jr., W. H. Stead, Amos Taylor and 
myself to undertake a survey of informed opinion and to present some conclusions on 
Undergraduate Economics as Preparation for Careers in Public Service. We have pre- 
pared a preliminary statement (enclosed) expressing a point of view on the number and 
nature of courses in economics which cqliege students planning to go into government work 
should take, and we are circulating it for comment ww a selected group of people who have 
had Washington experience. May I emphasize that the statement does not represent 8 
conclusion. that the Committee has reached, even tentatively: it is presented as a type 
of conclusion for the purpose solely of stimulating thought and eliciting comment. This 
approach to our problem seems to us to promise more than we could hope to achieve 
through the use of “yes” and “no” questionnaires. 

We want very much to know what you think about the number and kinds of eco- 
nomics courses which.a college undergraduate planning to go into government work should 
take, and we will appreciate it greatly if you will let us have your views in the form of 
comments, critical or otherwise, on the enclosed statement. 

We would appreciate, too, a statement of and comments about your own undergraduate 
training in economics. 

Please indicate in your answer whether for any reason you prefer not to be quoted by 
name in any report which may grow out of this survey. 

May I hear from you soon, at the address below? 

Cordially yours, 
BEN LEWIS, Chairman 
Dept. of Economics 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


AN ECONOMIC STUDY PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE UNDER- 
GRADUATES PLANNING TO GO INTO GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


A Statement for Comment Only 


There is probably no simple formula that completely describes the ideal 
pattern of undergraduate study in economics for all students contemplating 
government service as a career. Indeed it may be that the method of teaching 
is more important than the substantive content of the courses involved. 

It seems valid to begin the description of the undergraduate program in 
economics for persons expecting to enter the government service, by dis- 
tinguishing between those persons who expect to become professional govern- 
ment economists, and those who expect to undertake other types of govern- 
ment work in which some understanding of the fundamentals of economics 
may contribute to success. For the latter group certain considerations would 
seem to dictate a somewhat less extensive program than for the former. On 
the other hand, the fact that for this group the undergraduate program in 
economics may represent their total formal education in the science, whereas 
those who expect to enter government careers as professional] economists will 
almost certainly be required to engage in a substantial amount of graduate 
study, means that the main outlines of the fundamentals should be included 
in the programs for both groups. Nevertheless even those persons specifically 
aiming at careers as professional economists should not emphasize the study 
of economics in their undergraduate years to the exclusion of a broad back- 
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ground in science and in the liberal arts, generally. Moreover, ideal programs 
of training at the undergraduate level for those entering the government serv- 
ice should certainly provide some attention to history, sociology, political 
science, and probably geography. 

With these considerations in mind, it would appear that programs for 
persons who expect to enter the government service otherwise than as pro- 
fessional economists merely should include enough courses in economics to 
give a general understanding of the operation of the economic system, some 
appreciation of the limitations of economic science and a knowledge of the 
more important tools and methods used in economic investigations. Con- 
cretely this may be approached by a program that is often designated as a 
“minor” in American universities and colleges. It would mean perhaps about 
five, or at most six, courses of a semester's length. These should include, in 
addition to the general introductory course in principles of economics (usually 
six semester hours), economic statistics, 3 hours, social control, 3 hours, and 
public finance, 3 hours. A course on the general principles of accounting should 
also be required and if time permits a semester course on business organiza- 
tion and private finance might well be included. 

For students expecting to enter government service as professional econ- 
omists the undergraduate program in economics might well include three or 
four additional courses. These might well be an intermediate course in eco- 
nomic theory and courses in labor economics, money and banking, and inter- 
national economic affairs. In any event the student should be made to realize 
that the exact content or subject matter is not of special professional signifi- 
cance. This would bring the tota) of undergraduate credits in economics up to 
approximately 25 or perhaps 28 (excluding accounting and business finance) 
semester hours. Such a program would allow enough attention to be paid to 
the collateral social sciences to develop a broad base of understanding upon 
which to build a specialized graduate program in economics. Planning along 
these lines for undergraduate education in economics would minimize over- 
lapping with graduate courses and moreover would represent a program widely 
attainable by the smaller colleges as well as by the larger universities. It will 
be time enough to specialize intensively when the student has completed his 
undergraduate education 

Because undergraduate training should introduce students to the limitations 
of economic analysis, and to the procedure of arriving at tentative conclusions 
to problems which may be insoluble in any ultimate sense, somewhere in the 
students’ undergraduate career there should be training in the active partici- 
pation in discussion of current economic issues. This means that in so far as 
possible the whole of the undergraduate instruction in economics should be 
carried on through the give and take of classroom discussion rather than by 
the straight lecture method. Compromises will inevitably have to be made 
but the development of issues by active class participation, the use of case 
material, the objective discussion of controversial questions, and the writing 
of reports involving analysis and recommendations, should proceed as far in 
the undergraduate program as is practicable. Where it is necessary to conduct 
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many of the courses by the lecture method, some effort should certainly be 
made to set up small seminars to supplement lectures as much as possible. 
These seminars should not be quiz sections turned over to junior staff members 
who are but little ahead of the students whom they instruct; they should 
represent primarily responsibilities of well seasoned teachers preferably with 
experience in government administration as well as in classroom instruction. 


APPENDIX II 


MARKETING AND RESEARCH SERVICE OF DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
2090 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 8, N.Y 


Dear Mr.-—-— 

What do you think of college Economics courses? The American Economic Association 
wants your help in re-examining the teaching of college economics, with particular 
reference to economics as preparation for careers in business. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., is 
contributing its services to assist the Association 

Please tell us where you think the emphasis should be placed in college economics today, 
by answering the few questions following this letter. You may also want to enlarge upon 
your ideas on your own letterhead. 

The results of this survey will be published in summary form, and you will receive a 
copy if you check the box for this request. 

Your own name and company name, as given above, are necessary for classification 
purposes and for mailing summary reports. Your name and company name will not, 
however, be revealed to anyone outside the Marketing and Research Division of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

Many thanks for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 


RALPH J. WATKINS, Director 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS COURSES CONSIDERED VALUABLE 
FOR BUSINESS CAREERS 


All Replies Will Be Kept Absolutely Confidential 


Assume you are hiring a man you expect to become a junior— and perhaps 
later a senior-—executive. Other things being equal, what kind of courses in 
his college training would give him an advantage over the next man? 


1. How much of his total college time should have been spent 
On Economics and Business Courses 
vertus 

{ll other Academic Courses 
(Including Science and Mathematics, History and Government, English and 
English Literature, Philosophy, Psychology, Foreign Languages, Music and Arts 
etc.) 

Total 


2. How much of his study of Economics and Business should have been spent: 

On Economics Courses 
(Such as Introductory Economics (Principles), Money and Banking, Public 
Finance and Taxation, Labor Economics and Problems, Government and Busi 


% 


— 
— 
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ness, Business Cycles, Transportation, Comparative Economic Systems, Inter- 
national Economics). 
versus 
Business Courses —--—— -% 
(Such as Accounting, Finance, Personnel Management, Business Methods, In- 
dustrial Management, Marketing and Advertising, Business Law, Credit, In- 
surance, Bank Organization and Administration, Export Sales and Merchandising). 


Total 100% 


Even more specifically, note the two courses on each of the following lines. Please 
check the one course on each line that you consider the more valuable of the two 


a. Money and Banking - or Bank Organiz. & Administration 
. Personnel Management Labor Economics and Problems 
Government and Business - Industrial Management 
Accounting Statistics zi 
Business Cycles or Corporation Finance 
Advertising Feonomic History 
. International Economics or ~=FExport Sales and Merchandising 
. Insurance Public Finance and Taxation 


Where did you do your own undergraduate work? 
During what years? to ilneesaicianei 
Approximately how many one-semester undergraduate courses did you have in 


Economics? - In Business ? 


7. Industry in which you are primarily engaged? ; ‘ 


Your title? ._- . Your main function or functions? — 


Check here ( ) if you want a summary report of the results of this survey. 
ey 
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TREATMENT OF ESPECIALLY ABLE STUDENTS 
OF ECONOMICS 
Amy Hewes, Chairman, Corwin D. Epwarps, Ermer D. Facan, 
Hon, James G. SMitu 


The Problem and the Material Studied 


This inquiry, a part of the general study of the undergraduate teach- 
ing of economics and the training of economists initiated by the 
American Economic Association, is concerned with the treatment of 
especially able students, Its task is the discovery of the methods which 
have proved effective in the development of abler students and of 
obstacles which have interfered with that development. It may be as- 
sumed that the aim of the assignment is the conservation of special 
ability in a field where its role is oi growing importance by making - 
known the characteristics of training programs which seem to have 
contributed to its development. 

Possibly the successful treatment of able students in economics has 
the same basic characteristics as successful treatment of able students 
of architecture, of chemistry, or of history. Possibly also, the students 
not classified as especially able have needs very much the same as the 
gifted. Our concern here, however, is with those whose unusual ability 
in economics has been recognized. If the findings have general ap- 
plication, so much the better. No definition of the able student is con- 
tained in the terms of reference. We have accepted the judgment of 
teachers that the students selected by them to answer our request 
possessed outstanding ability. 

Genius appears in startling variety, even within a given field; and 
perhaps one of the most valuable aids to any learning person is what- 
ever makes it possible for him to recognize the nature of his abilities 
and his limitations. We start with the assumption that the methods 
which may be rated as successful are those which give evidence of 
having further stimulated the imagination and mental energy of the 
student, and of having increased his ability to observe, explore and 
analyze economic phenomena. The approved methods must also furnish 
some guide for the direction of interest, as the committee has been 
especially reminded of “the necessity for making the study of eco- 
nomics throw more exact light upon economic conditions” to the end 
that social research may ultimately result in more nearly satisfying 
men’s needs in the world of today. 
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The Subcommittee proceeded to locate a sample of especially able 
students and of the teachers who had trained them in the following 
manner. A selection of ten experienced and able teachers was made 
by each of the five members of the Committee, making a list of fifty. 
These teachers were each asked, first, to furnish information from 
their own experience with able students in answer to a number of 
questions, and second, to send to the committee the names and ad- 
dresses of five able students whom they had taught during the last ten 
years, to make a possible 250 students. (For questionnaires see Ap- 
pendices I and II.) The time limit was suggested so as not to tax the 
teacher's memory too severely as to the actual conditions under which 
the training had been done. 

Actually, replies tabulated were only those of 40 teachers and 97 
students. This may be taken, not so much as an indication of high 
resistance of economists to questionnaires as of the fact that during 
the time in which the requests were made (September and October, 
1945) many former teachers and students were widely scattered over 
the world in a variety of war assignments. Efforts were made to im- 
prove addresses when our letters were returned but the process of 
demobilization increased the difficulty and many were again returned 
unopened. However, nearly all of those with questions answered con- 
tained full information and gave evidence of real interest in the in- 
vestigation. 

In thus seeking information concerning the training methods under 
which natively endowed students became able economists, it was 
necessary to rely upon the judgment, first of the teachers as to the 
special ability of the students they named, and second upon the judg- 
ment of the teachers and students themselves in their testimony as to 
which factors in the programs were effective in producing good results 
and which yielded nothing of obstructed progress. Agreement in either 
or both groups must be taken as the best evidence we can present of 
the conditions which make for the successful training of able students. 


Experience and Training of the Students Reporting 
4 


a. Undereraduate college and hours of graduate work. The students 
who filled out questionnaires had been undergraduates in 31 different 
American colleges and universities which represented a wide range in 
size and geographical location (See Table I). A large majority of them 
(71) were men. Sixty-one of the total 97 had gone on to do graduate 
work and more than half of these (37) had accumulated thirty or 
more hours of graduate credit and could therefore view their under- 
graduate experience with whatever values and standards were afforded 
by a perspective of a year or more of graduate work. The percentage 
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Taare I. Unperceapvate Hoves or Grapuate Worx 
or 97 SrcpEeNnrTs 


Undergraduate Total More than 30 Less than 30 
M F M F 


Aimherst 
Central 
Calif. L.A 
Chicago 
Clarke 

Coe 

Cornell 
Dennison 
Duke 
Georgia 
Harvard 
Kenyon 
Mass. State 
Michigan 
Montana 
Mt. Holyoke 
N. Y. Univ. 
N. Carolina 
Northwestern 
Oregon 
Pomona 
Princeton 
Richmond 
Stanford 
Southwestern 
Swarthmore 
Vassar 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wash. and Jef 
Wellesley 
No report 


1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 


www 


Tot. u 


26 


of women who had taken graduate work in economics was slightly 
higher than was the case with the men. 

5. Present occupation and years out of college. A glance at Table II 
gives the impression that war raided the graduate schools. Nearly half 
(46) of the total were, at the time of reporting, members of the armed 
forces or in government service, usually working on some part of the 
war program. (Of course, it may also be assumed that many other 
especially able students left college to enlist before their graduation, 
but of these we have no representation.) If graduate work is under- 
taken at all, it is usually begun immediately following undergraduate 
training or very soon after. Thus the war would probably not have 


M F 
: 
1 
5 2 2 
l 
1 1 1 ] 
2 2 
1 
5 2 1 2 
2 2 
5 2 2 1 
2 l 1 
1 1 
1 
1 2 
1 
l 1 1 
1 
2 1 
4 
2 3 4 
L | 1 1 2 
1 
; ? 1 
1 1 
1 1 
m7 71 |_| 31 6 12 12 28 % 
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IL Present Occuvation axp YxuAR OF GRADUATION OF STUDENTS REPORTING 


Year of Graduation Number of Students Reporting 


Armed Gov Grad. Teach-  Busi- 
Services Service Study ing ness 


3 


Total 
1935 and before 13 1 
1936-37 10 7 
1938.39 20) 11 
1940-41 17 7 
1942-43 18 9 
1944-45 l 
No Report 


Potal 3 14 


* Includes 2 housewives, 3 “economists,” 1 unemployed 


interfered in many cases with the beginning of graduate work for those 
who graduated in 1941 or before. A large majority of this group (42 
out of 60) reported graduate work, but the 37 students who graduated 
in 1942 or after, were evenly divided between those who had and those 
who had not acquired graduate credit with one student not reporting 
on this item. The war was probably an important cause of the smaller 
proportion of graduate students in the war years, though without doubt 
many who discontinued academic work to join the armed forces will 
use their veteran’s opportunity to continue study. In any case, from 
the point of view of the desirability of turning especially able students 
into able economists, even the older group, including as it does all who 
had any amount of graduate work, would, by its small size, appear to 
indicate a loss through their discontinuing of study. Possibly improved 
methods of training this highly selected group might ‘reduce this loss. 

Teaching was given as the present occupation of only 8 members of 
the group. This group and the business group (11) would doubtless 
have a larger relative size in peace time. Other classifications reported 
were closely related to business, as for instance the lawyers (under 
Other Professions) and a substantial number in government service, 
for instance those concerned with financial research and tax accounting 
and the three “economists” (classified under “Other” as no further 
connection was given). 

In order to get information as to the present intellectual interests 
and horizons of the group reporting, each was asked to make some 
statement about the reading on economic subjects he had done since 
January 1, 1945, apart from that which his job required. This inquiry 
yielded very little and proved to be an embarrassing question to many. 
Thirteen confessed that they had done practically no reading except 
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that in newspapers and Navy and Army regulations. Many asserted 
apologetically that their duties left no time for reading except that 
which the job required. Fifty reported “some” reading in economics, 
including re-reading and books in related subjects. Only about a third 
(30) reported extensive reading. Apparently reading habits were 
seriously impaired by the war program and by locations in which eco- 
nomic literature was unavailable. 

c. Origin of interest in economics. The students were asked to tell 
the year in high school or college in which their interest in economics 
first developed and to indicate the factor or factors which stimulated 
it. Usually they associated their initial interest with more than one 
source as shown in Table III. It is evident that the interest of able 
students in economics often awakens before they come to college. 
Books, teachers, other students and national events were reported 


Taste TUL. or Stvvents’ Interest Economics 


No, of Students Attributing Origin of Interest To: 

Established W orld 

Affairs 


Book Teacher Student Group National Events Orher 


Org Unorg. Depress New D 
Before College 10 1 1! 14 
Ist Year 12 12 
2nd Year y 8 
jrd Year 3 3 1 
4th Year 1 
N.R - 


Total 36 19 


more frequently as having-hbeen the origins of interest before college 
than during the freshman year and more frequently then than in any 
following year. This may indicate that programs for formal training 
might begin earlier than is usual in order to capture the impetus of this 
first interest in the subject. 

Books were reported as stimulating the initial interest of 39 students. 
These had a wide range, including Plato and Upton Sinclair. In 19 
instances the books were class assignments and in nine they were 
widely-used elementary economic texts. Stuart Chase was reported as 
having aroused the interest of four students and Henry George and 
Veblen of two each. Marshall captured one recruit and Keynes Gen- 
eral Theory “clinched it” for another. 

Teachers, including 24 High School teachers, were reported by 73 
students as stimulating interest and were probably not less important 
in fixing and maintaining interest than the numerical rating would 
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indicate. Comments about individual teachers proved that their influ- 
ence had been deep and lasting. They also showed considerable varia- 
tion in the special quality in the teacher which, in the judgment of 
the student, accounted for his capacity to stimulate. This may be il- 
lustrated by phrases which the students used in their answers, as 
quoted below: 

Stimulating lectures packed with facts and moral judgments 

. through imaginative class discussions. 

. Vital concern for human welfare. 

. interest in social reform. 

. argumentative approach. 

. correlation of economics with every-day living. 

. parallels between economic history and current events. 

. The maintenance of my interest was strengthened by an attitude of most 
of the Cornell Economics Department, an attitude of searching aiter 
objective facts, of being genuinely concerned with fully understanding 
and solving economic problems. 

. by relating ecanomics to political science, philosophy and current events 
and by never failing to emphasize that economics is a relatively unde- 
veloped and controversial field. 

application of economic theory to every day prosaic incidents 

It was mainly her own interest and extensive knowledge of the labor 
movement that stimulated me, rather than any special technique. 

His interest stimulated my interest 

By bringing current (1937) problems into class-room discussions in Fresh- 
man economics. 

. through a particularly informative lecture on the marginal concept. 

an instructor who pointed out employment possibilities in the field of 
economics. 

She helped to bring out the close relationship between the study of eco 
nomics and social and industrial problems. ° 

The general attitude and personality of the teacher, particularly his 
genuine interest in the problems of the subject. This is at least as im- 
portant as teaching technique, Both of course are desirable, but if a 
choice must be had, the general interest and attitude is more important 


In other instances, the method used rather than the teacher’s interest 
and personality was the remembered starting point, as for instance: 
The general method of teaching economics in college--.of combining 
applied economics (factory trips, etc.) with theory and fundamentals 
and: 
\ public school teacher had given me an assignment of keeping a scrap 
book of newspaper clippings. 


Discussions with other students as well as with teachers appeared 
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to have developed interest in economics, but usually these were not 
the initial stimulus. On the other hand, a considerable number, roughly 
a third of the total, reported that discussions with other students had 
contributed little or nothing or neglected the question altogether. The 
stimulating student contacts included both those in class (particularly 
those in “small seminars’’) and the unorganized “bull sessions” in dor- 
mitories. Apparently the latter were remembered more vividly and were 
reported more frequently. Discussions which grew out of formal 
debates on economic subjects were mentioned a number of times. Sufh- 
cient evidence of the value of discussions with other students was pre- 
sented to suggest that learning under such circumstances should be 
given encouragement and opportunities for student discussion made 
possible by the provision of appropriate place and time. 

Affairs outside college walls played their part in interesting able 
students in economics. Chief among these were the depression of 1929- 
33 (especially when it coincided with years in college), the program 
of the New Deal, and World Affairs. 

The depression had, in many cases, caused such changes in status 
as to concentrate the attention of those affected on probable explana- 
tions of what had happened. It was variously reported as: causing ‘‘un- 
employment in my own family,” as “affecting my family drastically,” 
as bringing about “experience as a member of a family of low income.” 
One student from Georgia reported the factor which had called forth 
his interest in economics as the “President’s definition of the south as 
the No. one economic problem.” Similarly the New Deal Program and 
world affairs were reported as challenging individual interest and arous- 
ing a desire to study the operation of economic causes. 

Other non-academic factors divided the group into two contrasting 
parts; first those whose interests might be classified as more purely 
intellectual and philosophic, as for example: “the rigor of Marshall,” 
and “an intellectual bent that was satisfied neither by the mechanics of 
the natural sciences nor the ineffectualness of literary and philosophical 
pursuits” and by the experience of one student who “while ‘shopping’ 
for a department freshman and sophomore years, found economics had 
a mixture of pure theory and investigation of current problems that 
appealed to me.” 

A second kind of factor affecting a larger number of students were 
those promising financial success. These may be illustrated by students 
who reported: “Desire to prepare for a business career and realized the 
importance of a sound background in economics” . . . “Knew I was 
going into business with father and so took courses I would need” 
... “Business my natural aptitude” . . . “Economics is an excellent 
study for those entering business or government” .. . “Advice from the 
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vice president of a bank in which I was an office boy” . . . “Desire for 
knowledge to improve my economic status.”’ One student reported that: 
“I was influenced to no small degree by the large number of fellowship 
and scholarship opportunities for post-graduate work which were open 
within this field.” 

An examination was made of the (19) cases in which the students 
attributed their first real interest in the subject to a single origin. 
Among these teachers and national events were reported by the same 
number (4) of students and no other single origin was reported by 
as many. Nearly half (9) of the group dated their initial interest before 
college. 

d. Students’ reaction to collegiate training. An attempt was made to 
find out what particular courses in economics and related social sciences 
and tool courses (such as mathematics) stood out as valuable in the 
students’ recollection so that they would include them if ihey were to 
do their under-graduate work over again and also which courses they 
would omit as of little value. The answers were not easily comparable 
because of a defect in the question which caused a large number to 
report courses they had not taken but which they regretted having 
omitted. 

Either way, the strongest emphasis was given to mathematics and 
statistics with the calculus and econometrics often specified. History, 
economic history and political science were frequently mentioned and 
philosophy (including logic) and psychology almost as often. Sociology 
and labor, geography and physics were each pointed out as highly 
desirable by four or five students. The question as to which courses 
they would have omitted received less attention, but it is a curious 
fact that almost every subject included in the recommended list was 
also included in those to be omitted. This certainly suggests that in 
addition to the different tastes and requirements of different individuals, 
the success or failure of particular courses was associated with effec- 
tive or ineffective teaching. Dissatisfaction was expressed with language 
courses. One stucent found them “of little value so far, other than 
to Ph.D. requirements.” 

The courses in economics found general favor with the exception of 
the history of economic thought, which was found valueless by a few 
and economic history, the subject matter of which others thought 
included sufticiently in other courses. Another comment on the econom- 
ics Courses took the form of a warning against overspecialization which 
might be the cause of a failure to gain an understanding of the many- 
sidedness of social problems. 

A large majority of the students (78 of the 97) reported that their 
collegiate training had afforded them some opportunity for independent 
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study. This usually took the form of out-of-course work in connection 
with which they had regular conferences with an instructor. In a few 
instances, however, the independent work was limited to a term paper 
on which they received some advice from a teacher. A smaller number 
(59), were at one time or another members of a group of selected 
students all of whom had opportunity for a substantial amount of 
individual work as well as participation in group discussions of prob- 
lems in a given field. The programs for work of this character varied 
from those which were carefully planned as part of a program for 
especially able students, such as the “honor’’ work now characteristic 
of many institutions, the “no-course-plan” of Princeton, and other 
plans for tutorial supervision of independent work to those not espe- 
cially provided for in the curriculum. 

If it is assumed (as the ablest students themselves generally do as- 
sume), that independent work is the cream of the program for the 
maturing student of special ability, it is significant that nearly a fifth 
(15) of the selected group studied, reported that they had had no oppor- 
tunity to use such a method. One member of this minority wrote: “My 
undergraduate courses were all taught by the lecture-exam. method, 
the least effective way of training students to think through economic 
problems.” 

Fourteen students has been research assistants of one sort or an- 
other. The kind of assistance usually available to undergraduates on 
a research program is for the most part limited to routine tasks. All 
but two of these students appeared to have had such assignments and 
its value to them was usually reported as negative except as financial 
assistance. The two who were exceptions had been engaged for extended 
periods. They had both had close contact with the professor and both 
rated it as one of the most prized parts of their whole training. 

The lecture system as contrasted with a class-room discussion 
method received a substantial amount of praise from the students. 
Nearly half of them either expressed a preference for it or stated that 
it was important for special uses, such as: “for beginning students,” 
“for the average student,” for review and quiz purposes. Many, 
however, qualified their praise by saying “it depends on the teacher,” 
or that it had an important place but should be combined with individ- 
ual conferences, with “preceptorials” or small quiz sections. With such 
modifications, they thought it should be retained. One student testified 
that for him it was “an excellent method when the quality was high, 
which too often it was not.” 

The question relating to the desirable size for discussion classes 
called for a choice of classes of three sizes: less than 10, between 10 
and 20, and over 20. The smallest size was the choice of the largest 
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number (32) but the 10 to 20 size drew the support of nearly as many 
(27). Only two students preferred a group larger than 20. Little reason 
was given for these choices but it may be assumed that the discussions 
were found more stimulating when the class was sufficiently large to 
afford opportunity for the expression of a variety of points of view. A 
student from one of the leading colleges for women reported that she 
had “never been in a class of less than ten” and another that he had not 
been in “a college class in economics which numbered less than 20.” 
One or two stated that the size of the class did not seem to determine 
the effectiveness of the teaching. 

Thirty students reported having done departmental jobs for pay. 
Most of these jobs were either correcting papers or tutoring other 
students. A few had assisted in the library or in the statistical labora- 
tory. Others had some part in a research program, usually for a short 
time only. All these assignments were ¢itlusiastically reported as 
having been of marked educational value, even those which required 
the correcting of one and even two hundred papers a week. For many 
they were first job experiences of any kind and held a value on that 
score alone. 

The proportion of undergraduate time to be devoted to economics 
in the program of an able student is an important consideration in 
planning it. The students were asked to state the number of semester 
hours which they had elected in economics and to state whether, in 
their opinion this amount was too little, too much, or just about the 
right amount. The range in the actual number of hours elected extended 
from less than 18 to more than 54 (see Table IV), the median falling 
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in the 36 to 42 hours class. The largest number in any one class (20) 
was in the 30 to 36 hours class. 

It is a striking fact that their judgment of the right amount in the 
large majority of cases (63) coincided with the exact amounts that 
they had individually elected and a majority in all but two classes (the 
less than 18 hours and the 42 to 48 hours class) made similar recom- 
mendations. Even the 18 students who did not remember (or who did 
not report) the sum of their own credit hours in econornics, were sure 
(except in four cases) that they had elected just the right amount. 
Satisfaction which so closely follows individual experience rather de- 
tracts from the value of the recommendations as critical estimates of 
the amount to be generally recommended. 

The student's evaluation of his training in economics was sought in 
answers to three questions: (1) How could the work have been made 
more effective in developing your interest and ability?, (2) What do 
you consider the most valuable part of your training? and (3) What 
was the least valuable? In reply to the first, the lack of sufficient op- 
portunity for independent work was stressed again and again. In addi- 
tion to indicating this need specifically, it could be seen as the objective 
in other recommendations, as for instance: 


. The work should have been less classical, less ‘outlinish’. 

. More time for independent research within the framework of each course. 

. An opportunity to pursue graduate studies. 

. Emphasis upon individual is invaluable. 

. Classes bogged down because of slow students; might have been over- 
come by extra readings for those interested. 


The many demands for small classes and more discussion was related 
to the desire for more independence in the program of the individual 
student and even more clearly in the recommendations for an extension 
of the honor work program. One such recommendation urged that this 
begin much earlier in the college course than is customary. The desire 
for more long papers “on related subjects of your own selection” may 
have been valued largely as giving increased independence. 

Regret that there was not more opportunity for individual contact 
with professors (a very general regret) was probably also associated 
with the high value put on independent work, although a personal 
acquaintance with the teacher was highly prized for its own sake as 
well. This desire for closer contact with teachers was expressed even 
by students who had studied at institutions with well-developed tutorial 
and preceptorial systems. One of these asked for “more opportunity to 
meet faculty members and other students on an informal departmental 
basis . . . with opportunity to participate in actual research projects.” 
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Another gave it as his opinion that “a tutorial system started early 
in college would be most desirable.” 

A second change in the training program desired by many students 
was to have it assume a more practical character with far more concern 
with current problems. One student claimed that he had “got too 
much involved in economics as ‘intellectual chess.’ ”’ This recommenda- 
tion was variously expressed: 

.. More stress on application of theories to the future-practical approach. 

. More use of basic governmental statistical sources. 

. More emphasis on original source material for term papers 

.. Use of the ‘case system.’ 

. Joint enterprise-- faculty members and students actually working together 

on projects. 

. By relating courses to problems of national interest and long-range eco- 

nomic planning. 


Several students felt that their courses could have been made more 
raluable by the addition of planned field work, such as ‘‘visits to plants, 
to union meetings, sessions of regulatory agencies, bank proceedings, 
etc.,”’ “Relation of theory to actual problems.” A number of students 
wanted to see “more job experiences in summer vacations” planned 
for. One (whose deepest interest was in theory) thought his college 
work would have been more effective if it had “included summer work 
in a bank (foreign trade department) or in Washington to tie reality 
with books.” 
A third well-defined recommendation was to give the economics stu- 
dent some understanding of the interrelation of the social sciences. 
. The study of economics must be related to man and his cultural and 
social evolution. 
. Economics should be integrated with other social sciences, oriented toward 
actual existing conditions and problems in society. 
\ closer linking of contemporary thought with history of economic 
thought and a more intense study of methodology. 
. A course interrelating business, government and politics would have been 
valuable. 


Related to this point of view (still in answer to the question of how 
the work could have been more effective) was the suggestion that this 
could have been done by “showing that economists have a social 
responsibility.” A number of more specific recommendations included _ 
pleas for “better text books,” more “oral exposition,” and such sug- 
gestions as: “Economic theory could have been taught on a non-- 
historical basis.” Concern was also expressed for better training in “how 
to think.” 


The question asking what was the most valuable part of the train- 
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ing brought replies which emphasized one or another of the oppor- 
tunities for individual work. Honors work, tutorial work, senior papers, 
and seminar classes were repeatedly mentioned. Now and then a par- 
ticular experience was high-lighted as: “‘the tutorial study of Keynes’ 
General Theory,” or “The realization that the economic structure is 
constantly changing and requires constant study and research.”’ On the 
whole, there was little room to doubt that these able students looked 
back upon their college training with enthusiastic approval. 

The question asking for the least valuable part of the experience 
showed up differences in taste and aptitude similar to those discussed 
in connection with the origin of interest in economics. For instance, 
courses in theory and the history of economic thought were listed 
by some students as the “most valuable” and by others as the least. 
But these courses, together with economic history appeared so often 
in the least valuable column as to suggest that there must be something 
wrong with them in more than one institution. One student, after 
consigning economic history to this category said almost pathetically: 
“But it shouldn’t have been.” Statistics courses were also rated as both 
highly important and as a “loss of time,” but their failure to be valuable 
was often attributed to the student’s lack of the necessary mathematical 
basis. The introductory course was another found on both columns. 
When they were found poor, it was often because they were handled 
in very large sections. 


Recommendations of Teachers 


Teachers must approach the problem of the ideal program for stu- 
dents of special ability with a good many limiting conditions in mind. 
The large number of students per teacher in all but a few institutions 
is one of these. Even the fact that a particular student has special 
ability may remain unknown to the teacher because the program allows 
him so little time for becoming acquainted with the individuals he is 
teaching. Moreover, the teacher’s responsibility extends to the develop- 
ment of those with less ability and to others whose first interests are 
not in his subject. Again, although aware of the importance of educating 
economists of high competence, the teacher must advise even his able 
students as persons as well as potential economists and, in given cases, 
the individual's best development may lie along another path. 

In the face of these and other considerations, the modern trend in 
colleges toward more independent work has been largely undertaken 
for, and often limited to, the abler students. Naturally opinions differ as 
to the relative merits of different methods for training them. In order - 
to bring out these differences, the teachers who furnished the com- 
mittee with the names of their able students were asked to answer 
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several questions often raised in connection with their training. A few 
of these took advantage of the committee’s invitation to make more 
extended comments. The group whose answers are here summarized 
was constituted as follows: Biscoe, Alvin B. (Dean), Georgia; Brown, 
Emily C., Vassar; Cady, George J., Northwestern; Davisson, Malcolm, 
California; De Vyver, Frank T., Duke; Donnan, Elizabeth, Wellesley; 
Duncan, Kenneth, Pomona; Edwards, Corwin D., Northwestern; Ely, 
Roy J. W., Montana; Fagan, Elmer D., Stanford; Ford, Robert S., 
Michigan; Gamble, Philip L., Massachusetts; Gilbert, James H., Ore- 
gon; Greig, Gertrude, Wellesley; Hand, George H. (President), Fair- 
mont; Hahne, Ernest H., Northwestern; Hamilton, Earl J., North- 
western; Harris, Seymour E., Harvard; Hon, Ralph, Southwestern: 
Kendrick, M. Slade, Cornell; Lauterbach, Albert, Sarah Lawrence; 
Leland, Simeon, Chicago; Lucas, Arthur F., Clarke; MacDonald, Lois, 
New York; Macy, C. Ward, Coe; Knight, Frank, Chicago; Modlin, 
George M. (Dean), Richmond; Mund, Vernon A., University of 
Washington; Muntz, Earl E., New York; Shoup, Carl, Columbia; 
Snavely, Tipton R., Virginia; Starnes, G. T., Virginia; Stockwell, 
M. M., California; Taylor, George R., Amherst; Titus, Paul M., 
Kenyon; Waltersdorf, M. C. (Dean), Washington and Jefferson; 
Whittlesey, C. R., Pennsylvania; Wilcox, Clair, Swarthmore; Woosley, 
J. B., North Carolina; Wycoff, Viola, Vassar. 

The first question raised with the teachers was whether the abler 
students should be taught by methods which differed from those used 
for other students. A large majority (the vote was 31 to 9) answered 
this question in the affirmative, though a number of these specified 
qualifications such as that it was “usually not practicable,” that special 
methods should be used for only part of the training, that they should 
be limited to the senior year, that the approved special methods should 
be those which made opportunity for independence and concentration, 
and that seminars were preferable to tutors. ‘ 

The negative votes were also qualified. One said: “In general, no.” 
Exceptions approving special methods for the advanced work were 
several times made. One contended that the regular courses should be 
the same for all but that supplementary work might be offered to able 
students. Assuming that the question had particular reference to 
advanced work, one teacher wrote: 

No, but this depends on the range of ability. If there are many students 
with poor preparation or mediocre ability in a subject, a separation should be 
made. However, 1 do not believe such persons should be encouraged to do 
advanced work in economics. 


There was a marked division of opinion on the question as to 
whether the especially able students should be segregated. Twenty- 
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seven approved segregation and 13 were against it. Among the reasons 
given in support of segregation was that: “It sharpens wits and competi- 
tion and provides a ‘social’ base for serious students.” A number 
thought that segregation should be only partial. One teacher who 
favored segregation and another who registered opposition, both 
pointed out that it may have an adverse effect upon the remaining 
students who are “deprived of good example and that part of their 
incentive which springs from emulation.” 

It was affirmed by 28 teachers and denied by 12 that especially able 
students should be expected to do more work than others. However, 
the emphasis was put upon quality rather than quantity: “More in- 
tensive work, not necessarily more courses,’ “Much of the additional 
work should be independent study.” It was pointed out more than once 
that text-book teaching should be abandoned for the extra work. 
Doubtless similar objectives were in the minds of the dissenters, as 
indicated by such comments as: “Encourage use of the library. Don’t 
increase requirements; probably better reduce them.” ‘Encourage 
wider reading.” 

The vote on the question: Should seminar methods largely replace 
class work was 29 affirmative and 10 negative (one not voting). Again 
differences of opinion were apparently less wide than this would indi- 
cate, the lack of definiteness in the word “largely” having been a 
stumbling block. Many of the majority stipulated that seminars should 
supplement, not replace regular class work, though one favored a 
seminar method used ‘almost entirely.” Few of the negative votes 
were accompanied by comments. One held that seminars as usually 
conducted were actually out of place for undergraduates. He thought 
that only certain aspects of a seminar method should be retained, 
namely individualized courses in reading and guidance rather than 
formal assignments, but that ambitious research papers should not be 
undertaken without “a good deal of economic study behind them.” 

The answers to the question as to whether pre-requisites should be 
waived in the case of able students (23 “yes,” to 16 “no” and one not 
voting) indicated a general desire for flexibility in this matter. The 
affirmative votes made such conditions as: “If the student can pass 
a qualifying examination,” “In special cases,” “except for the intro- 
ductory course.” The negative votes put an almost equal emphasis on 
flexibility, but one teacher made it clear that “Some prerequisites can 
not be waived withcut injury to the rest of the class.” 

The largest number of affirmative answers to any of these questions 
was accorded the query as to encouraging research on the part of able 
undergraduates (36 for encouragement and 4 mildly against). Approval 
was again hedged about with conditions: 


we 
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Yes, but general education in both the college and field of concentration 
comes first. 

But not to encourage narrow specialization. 

If carefully supervised. 


On the whole the faculty reaction to seminar and research programs, 
characterized as it was with caution and moderation, was in contrast 
to the enthusiastic and unqualified acceptance of such projects by the 
students. 

The question of the amount of educational value for able students in 
paper grading and similar departmental ‘‘chores” was raised. Twenty- 
nine thought that there was some value in it, but little, and that only a 
limited amount of such work should be undertaken. The remaining 11 
doubted if there was any value. One called it “merely cheap labor” 
and another said that “stydents should not be underpaid.” This judg- 
ment was in contrast to that of the students who had performed these 
“chores” and who, it will be remembered, reported that they found the 
experience of great educational value. 

The teachers were generally of the opinion that sufficient opportunity 
for public recognition of special ability already exists in the usual pro- 
visions for awarding honor degrees, for election to honor societies, and 
through fellowships and scholarships and special prizes. Six teachers 


suggested publication of student papers as an appropriate and effective 
stimulus to performance. One thought the question unimportant and 
another pointed out that there is a nice problem in balancing incentive 
with humility. 


... The incentive is not a very worthy one but it will do in default of better. 
For students who lack self-confidence, the formal honor is likely to be defi- 
nitely helpful. There is, however, a type of student whose facile ability suines 
in examinations and whose self-confidence becomes overgrown in character. 
He does not realize how thin his achievements are, and by formal honors he is 
often led away from the humility he needs if his intellectual growth is to con- 
tinue. I doubt that on balance a system of under-graduate honors is clearly 
more beneficial than harmful. Nevertheless it is bound to persist. This being 
the case, 1 should like to see the honor given, not for scholastic average . . . 
but as a tribute from a group of teachers to a person in whose qualifications 
and promise they have confidence . . . 


Perhaps the most searching question asked the teachers was the final 
one: What in their opinion was the most important consideration in 
training able students? Some of the replies epitomize the teachers’ 
professional aims in a striking way and serve as admirable goals for 
others. For instance the following three-fold program: 


1. To encourage encugh concentration to enable students really to grasp the 


subject 
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2. To provide a living example of scholarly work. 
3. To be warmly enthusiastic but rigorous in guiding students’ efforts. 


Another deserves to be quoted because it expresses values which are 
so evidently the fruits of experience: 


To me the most important matter is to keep work focused upon questions 
which an able student will regard as worth time and trouble. Unfortunately 
many youngsters are docile to the point where two or three years of condition- 
ing encouraged them to play an intellectual game without worrying about its 
significance. This can be forestalled more easily than it can be corrected. 

Almost equally important is the refusal to talk down to some supposed 
level of immaturity. Subjects are of varying difficulty and it is possible to 
introduce students to the easier subject first. Harm is done both teacher and 
student, however, if the difficulties of a hard subject are glossed over and the 
student is encouraged to think he understands something because he has not 
penetrated below its surface. 


The two following goals may be taken as representative of the view 
held by a large number: 


(1) Aiding the student to get a coordinated pattern of life as a whole as it 
relates to the field of economics; and (2) development of independent, well- 
informed and honest judgment, based on a broad social outlook rather than 
on a purely technical specialization. 


Some valuable practical suggestions for attaining goals such as these 
were offered: 


To have a sufficient number of faculty members to permit individual 
guidance in subject matter, research and expression (both oral and written). 
Lacking this idea), to move as far in this direction as limitations of time will 
permit. 

More freedom for reading and writing; more access to faculty advisers and 
tutors; mingling with graduate students in junior and senior years; frequent 
essays. 

To discover the nature of the student's special interest and ability, give 
him additional attention outside of class to stimulate and develop these inter- 
ests through additional reading or special assignments, and to encourage him 
to pursue work for an advanced degree. 


One teacher summed up the important considerations as follows: 
(1) General coverage of field for selection of one of special interest; 
(2) Maximum of student-faculty contacts; (3) Perhaps opportunity 
for outside contacts with agencies and professional groups working in 
field of speciai interest. 

It should be noted how closely the emphasis on faculty contacts and 
independent work is paralleled in the students’ selection of what they 
considered the most valuable part of their training. Finally, it should 
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be noted how the recommendations of both students and teachers 
assume that successful teaching of economics calls for characteristics 
in the teacher and for programs and techniques which are similar to 
those which success in teaching any other subject demands. There 
must be transmitted from the teacher to the student (if he hasn't it 
already) the conviction that they have on their hands a highly impor- 
tant and also a very interesting undertaking. The student must early 
assume a responsible role and must constantly report his learning 
progress by writing and by talking about it, formally and informally. 
All this can be done most successfully only when there is developed 
a kind of comradeship in learning among students and between teacher 
and students. 

If and when this happens, the student has ceased to be merely an 
“especially able” potential economist in the eyes of his teacher and has 
become an individual in his own right. In any case, perhaps the ques- 
tion of how much special ability he has may be left in abeyance for 
quite a period, in view of the great flock of ugly ducklings in this 
particular pond who have turned out to be swans and also in view of 
the varied kinds of ability called for by the complexity of social and 
economic problems. 


APPENDIX I 
Students’ Questionnaire 


. College and date of graduation 

Year in high school or college in which interest in economics first de- 
veloped. 

Was a substantial part of your training in economics received in V-12 or 
other ‘“‘cram"’ courses? 

Can you name a particular book which first stimulated your interest? Was 
this book a class assignment? 

Can you name a particular teacher who first stimulated your interest and 
tell how this was done? 

Did your interest arise from conversations with other students? In what 
subjects? Under what circumstances? 

Did it arise as a result of national events? Specify. 

What other circutastances were responsible? 

What particular courses in economics, related social science courses in 
other departments or tool courses such as mathematics would you in- 
clude if you were to do your undergraduate work over again? Which 
would you omit? 

Were you given ar opportunity for independent study? For study in a 
group of selected students? To act as research assistant? 

Which method did you find most useful in your undergraduate work: 


4 
6 
7 
10 
11 
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Lectures, Class discussions: In classes of less than 10, from 10 to 20, 
more than 20? Regular individual conferences with faculty member? 
Preceptorials ? 
Did you do special work for the Economics Department such as correcting 
papers? Specify kind and amount. Was the experience worth while? 
Did you do too much work in economics? Too little? About the right 
amount? How much did you do in total semester hours? 
. How could the kind of work you were asked to do have been made more 
effective in developing your interest and ability? 
. What do you consider the most valuable part of your training in eco 
nomics? The least valuable? 
. Have you taken any graduate work in economics? About how many 
semester hours? Do you intend to take graduate work in the future? 
7. What is your present occupation? 
s. What reading on economic subjects, apart from the requirements of your 
job, have you done since January 1, 1945? 


APPENDIX II 


Teachers’ Questionnaire 


In the light of vour teaching experience, please answer the following ques- 
tions. If more space is required for your answers, please note numbers of 
questions on separate sheets and attach them to this letter. 


1. Should the abler students be taught by methods differing from those used 
with other students? 
2. Is segregation of the ablest students necessary for the best results? 
3. Should their programs provide for more work? 
4. Should seminar methods largely replace class work? 
. Should requirements of pre-requisites be waived? 
. Should undergraduate research be encouraged? 
Is there educationa! value in using abler students for paper grading and 
similar departmental chores? 
In what ways should public recognition be given of unusual! accomplish- 
ments by students with special ability? 
Please state what you consider the most important consideration in the 
training of especially able students. 


] 
1 
] 
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THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS IN RELATION TO 
EDUCATION IN THE PROFESSIONS 
Wituiam B. Parmer, Chairman, Freperick A. Braprorp, Franz GOLDMANN, 
Eucene V. Rostow, HELEN Wricut 


The scope of this subcommittee’s task, as is indicated in its title, is 
a broad one with ill-defined boundaries. Just what are the professions 
for which the study of economics does, or should, serve as background? 
Should all of the professions be included or only a limited number? 
Should the report deal only with economics as part of pre-professional 
training or should it deal also with economics as part of the curricula 
of professional schools whenever courses in economics or courses with 
economic content are offered at the professional level? 

We reached the conclusion, at an early date, that our study would 
be most fruitful if limited to a few professions. Certain professions 
were excluded from our study by the fact that they constitute the 
subject matter of the investigation of other subcommittees. This was 
true of training for agriculture, business administration and public 
service. We decided to concentrate our study upon the fields of law, 
medicine, social service and engineering. It was with this in mind that 
the subcommittee was constituted of a coordinating chairman interested 
in pre-professional study at the University of Michigan, a member of 
the Yale University Law School, a member of the Harvard School of 
Public Health, a member of the University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration, and a member of the Lehigh University College 
of Business Administration. Only two members of this group, Professor 
Palmer of Michigan and Professor Bradford of Lehigh, were econo- 
mists. Professor Bradford's long association with Lehigh fitted him for 
an understanding of the relation of economics to the engineering pro- 
fession. The other members, Professor Rostow of Yale, Professor Gold- 
mann’ of Harvard and Professor Wright of Chicago, were educators in 
their particular professions and could thus bring to bear upon their 
surveys an intimate knowledge of their professions and the relations of 
economics to these professions. 

Each member of the subcommittee was asked to survey the practices 
in his particular field with respect to the role of economics in training 


’ Professor Goldmann was a member of the Yale University School of Medicine at the 
time of lis appointment to this subcommittee 
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for the profession under review and to make whatever recommenda- 
tions he thought were suggested by these surveys. Questionnaires were 
employed in the cases of law, medicine and engineering. No question- 
naire was employed in the case of social service. It became clear as the 
work progressed that consideration of economics as part of a particular 
professional training was just as important as economics as a part of 
pre-professional training, and so both aspects were included in the sur- 
veys and reports. Another difference in the reports is to be noted. The 
reports dealing with law and medicine were submitted early in 1946 and 
have not been revised materially since. The reports dealing with social 
service and engineering were submitted in the middle of 1949. 

Certain general conclusions stand out from examination of the indi- 
vidual reports. In the four professions covered, it is recognized that the 
study of economics served certain limited professional objectives. 
More important, however, is the light that such study throws upon the 
place and responsibility of the profession in our complex socio-economic 
system. In the four professions, the importance of economics is being 
increasingly recognized; in all four of them economics is making its 
way in some instances into the professional curriculum. It also appears 
that the most important objective of the study of economics is to give 
the student a broad outline of the framework of the economic system 
and an understanding of the relationships between its parts. Theory, 
in its true sense of insight or comprehension, is thus held to be more 
important than facts or mere descrifstion. 

Certain differences also stand out from the individual reports. Eco- 
nomics is given more recognition in training for law and social service 
than in the cases of medicine and engineering. Preprofessional training 
for medicine requires extensive work in the physical and biological 
sciences which limits the student’s freedom to elect work in the social 
sciences. Engineering education is largely undergraduate and technical, 
and usually leaves little room for economics or other study not closely 
connected with professional practice; an increasing amount of atten- 
tion, however, is being given to the study of economics. 

Further summary and generalization will not be attempted in view 
of the diversity that exists in the training for the four professions 
under review. The role of economics in each of the four fields is 
to be found in the individual reports that follow. 


PART I. THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS AND 
EDUCATION IN LAW 


“Tt seems to me that every lawyer ought to seek an understanding of 
economics. O. W. Hotes 
Collected Papers, p 195 


V. Rostow 


If people could agree on what is or should be included either in law 
training or in the study of economics, it would be easier to arrive at 
agreement on what the relationship should be between the two. Eco- 
nomics and law, however, are extremely variable academic occupations 
in the United States. There are formidable controversies among the 
elect in both fields as to what they should be doing and teaching.’ And 
what is done in different places in the name of law and economics is 
far from uniform, either in conception or in method. 

To say what legal education requires of undergraduate teaching in 
economics calls therefore for preliminary definitions. There is no gen- 
eral agreement as to the meaning of the crucial words for any such 
inquiry. Thus it is necessary to set out personal hypotheses for the 
purposes of this report, understanding that they represent at most the 
views of a section (or a schism, according to taste) of the world oi 
legal education. 

This report rests on the premise that law is, like history, the central 
and all-embracing social study. It is concerned with the inner structure 
as well as the working rules of society, with the realm of what can be 
achieved and what should be achieved within the limits set by history 
upon our society’s capacity to change. In the language of the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the Yale Law School, whose Report was adopted 
by the Faculty as the basis of its educational planning: 

We take it to be self-evident that law is one of the social studies, and that the 
study of law will be most fruitful and critical when the skills and perspectives 
of history, economics, statistics, psychology, political science, sociology and 
psychiatry are fully and effectively used in the work of law schools. In all 
branches of study there is a current of integration at work. Atter seventy-five 
years of increasing compartmentalization and specialization, students are 

"As for leval education, see Lasswell and McDougal, Legal Education and Public Policy: 
Professional Traming im the Public Interest (1943) 82 Yare L. J. 2036, which contains a 
full bibliography of the discussion among lawyers and law professors; Symposium im Legal 


Education after the War (1945) 30 Towa L. Rev. 325-441; 1944 Report of Committee 
on Currneulum of the Association of American Law Schools (1945) 45 Cor. L. Rev. 345. 
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reaching out to combine their skills in the effort to achieve a more balanced 
view of man and society. The need for a combined approach in the study of 
social problems is nowhere more urgent than in law. Many of the problems 
which most concern lawyers and legal scholars cannot be studied in full 
perspective except through cooperative effort of men trained in different disci- 
plines. It is no longer enough, as in the time of Gray or Ames, to rely on 
haphazard and impressionistic individual notions about the social policy of 
law. Law must be studied and taught as part of the social process, with fully 
informed appreciation of the factors which should influence judgment on the 
choice between one rule, one statute, one form of regulation and another. This 
we regard as axiomatic for the training of effective and skillful practitioners, 
ready to take their places as responsible members of a bar which has always 
greatly influenced social policy, as well as for the preparation of scholars, 
judges, civil servants and business men. We have no doubt that the study of 
law at the university level, as a branch of the social sciences, is more prac- 
tical preparation for the responsible practice of law than narrowly technical 
apprenticeship in an office or law school unable to participate directly in the 
living tide of social scholarship. 


If one takes this view of the scope of law training, manifestly eco- 
nomics has an important place both in pre-legal education and in the 
law curriculum itself. The well-trained law student should be familiar 
with the analytical methods of economics, and with the structure and 
interrelationships of economic institutions. He must understand a bal- 
ance sheet, and the policy behind the anti-trust laws. He confronts a 
mass of law about labor and labor relations, about taxation, the regula- 
tion of finance, the handling of property, and a dozen other specific 
social problems in which the economist also has a professional interest. 
From the point of view of legal education, the problem is one of per- 
spective. Specific courses in “accounting,” “labor economics” or “mone- 
tary theory” can never be considered indispensable prerequisites to law 
study. What is most useful to a law student is a sense of economic 
policy as a whole. His should be an instrumental view of law as a way 
of achieving social purposes; to be a well-rounded lawyer, he should 
be equipped critically to evaluate the competing social purposes which 
are constantly thrust upon him. If he can acquire the skill in analysis 
which permits him to judge his specific lawyer's pre>lems in the light 
of the economic function which law is supposed to tulfill (as well as 
its other functions—political, social and human), he will be ‘a more 
useful lawyer, both to his clients and to society. 

From this standpoint, the most desirable training in economics for 
the pre-law student is that rare training which gives him a chance to 
gain an understanding of the economic machinery of society as a work- 
ing, dynamic whole. It is a sense of the connection between price 
policy, wage policy and monetary policy which is most to be sought, 
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an informed feeling for the broad economic context of specific prob- 
lems. 

The besetting sin of our economic reforms, largely made by lawyers, 
is that they have often been piecemeal solutions, mutually inconsistent 
and not infrequently self-defeating. In many cases they have proceeded 
from an inadequate understanding of underlying economic problems, 
and have been addressed to relatively unimportant abuses or defi- 
ciencies of the economic system. The greatest failures of economic pol- 
icy in our times have not been caused by the opposition of vested inter- 
ests, nor even by pig-headed reaction. They have been derived from 
faulty and inadequate economic doctrine. The failure from which all 
our other failures stem is an intellectual failure, traceable finally to the 
failure of our economists to provide us with a workable and realistic 
conception of how our society can be made to work. 

This is not the occasion to assess or to compare the schools of eco- 
nomics, nor to explore the reasons for the weaknesses of popular eco- 
nomic ideas. In order to live up to the conception of law stated earlier 
in this report, certain kinds of economics are clearly desirable and 
necessary to professional education. Other kinds are obviously ir- 
relevant and useless. The well-educated lawyer needs perspective, 
analytical skill, familiarity with the structure of society, and with its 
dynamic processes of change. No one branch of applied economics is 
vital. Accounting is handy, but it is a curse and a burden unless the 
student understands that the accountant is not dealing in revealed 
truth, but in the changing rules of a procedure constantly altered by 
thought and by events. Most college courses in corporations, corpora- 
tion finance, or taxation are relatively less useful to a pre-law student 
than logic or mathematics, except in the rare case where financial analy- 
sis is studied as part of the mechanism of investment, the key force in 
determining the size and flow of national income. 

The preparation of this report included a canvass of opinion among 
the ninety-three law schools which are members of the Association of 
American Law Schools. The following questionnaire was circulated: 

I am writing you in behalf of the subcommittee of an American Economic 
Association Committee concerned with the relationship between the under- 
graduate study of economics and the study of law. The scope of our concern 
is broader than the status of economics as a prerequisite for admission to 
law schoois, and the value of economics as pre-professional training. We wish 
thoroughly to explore the importance of the study of economics, and more 
broadly of all the social sciences, to the study of law as a social science. The 
starting point of our inquiry is the premise that our society needs a responsi- 
ble and critical bar, consisting of men whose intellectual equipment and atti- 
tudes fit them to share the burdens of social decision which have always been 
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a peculiar function of the lawyers in American life. As the training of lawyers 
is recast to meet the great changes which have taken place in the content of 
legal practice, what emphasis is being placed, and what emphasis should be 
placed, on the study of economics? Our concern is as much with the “ought” 
as with the “is.” 

It would be of great help to the work of the committee if you could supply 
us with a brief statement, together with any available documents, committee 
reports, and the like, which would permit us to learn the state of your think- 
ing on this and cognate issues. We realize that most law schools are in a 
ferment about their curricula and the make-up of their faculties. We should 
like to be able to survey and appraise the stage at which law-school thought 
has arrived, in the light of our particular concern. 

These would be the points of particular interest to us: 

(1) Do you require, or officially advise, training in economics as a prere- 
quisite to admission to the law school? What other subjects are required or 
advised, and in what quantity? 

(2) Do you know as a matter of statistics how much training in economics 
your student body has had? 

(3) Do you have any opinion on the value of the undergraduate study of 
economics to law students? On concentration in economics? On the study of 
particular fields of economics —economic theory, for example, monetary 
theory, accounting, business administration, labor problems, and so on? 

(4) Is any economics taught in the law school, as part of the program of 
law training? Do you intend to undertake such instruction? 

(5) Well recognizing that undergraduate training in economics is far from 
uniform in different universities, have you observed, or do you have any 
opinion as to which universities offer the most useful training in economics, 
from the point of view of your law school? 

We should appreciate your comments on these points, and others which 
may appeal to you as relevant. It may be that you will find it helpful before 
answering this letter to hold a meeting of interested members of your faculty 
and of the Departments of Economics and of Business Administration, in 
order more fully to consider the problems which our inquiry raises. We showkd 
be glad to keep your answers as confidential as you wish, for we realize that 
these issues are largely matters of individual judgment. Your opinions will be 
of most use to us if they are personal, and even indiscreet. 


Over fifty replies were received. While a statistical correlation of the 
replies would be meaningless and misleading, in view of the qualitative 
nature of the questions posed, the following observations may be made 
about the views stated in response to the questionnaire. 

A substantial’ majority of the letters expressed the view that eco- 
nomics was a desirable, often a highly desirable pre-law subject. Very 
few law schools require any particular college courses as prerequisites, 
but many advise pre-law students to take economics, as well as History, 
Government, English Composition, Philosophy, and a scattering of 
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other subjects. Some law schools view economics as the most desirable 
field of concentration for pre-law students, others definitely refuse to 
classify any one subject as particularly desirable, and some few said 
that they regarded economics as unimportant except for lawyers who 
planned to specialize in anti-trust work, banking, patents or taxation. 

At the University of Indiana Law School , a study of 200 cases indi- 
cated no correlation between any particular course of undergraduate 
study and success in law, either for top students or for students of 
average ability. Dean Horack remarked: 


‘In the 200 cases studied, the superidr students (the top 10°7 ) showed no 
consistency in pre-law training. The man of highest rank was an A.B. with a 
major in German, the second highest a major in psychology, the third in 
businss, the fourth in journalism, and the fifth in government. It seems to me 
that it comes to this: that a student of superior ability does well regardless 
of the prelegal background he has had. Of course this assertion can never be 
proven for we will never know whether he would have been a better student 
if he had had a different prelegal background. 

“At the present time we are making a much more intensive study of the 
last $00 graduates of the School prior to the beginning of the war. This study 
will include not only a course-by-course study of prelaw work but high school 
background, home environment, size of community in which student has 
lived, prior employment, etc. Only time and IBM equipment will tell whether 
any of our factors appear significant. 

“Speaking for myself alone I feel that the theory courses both in eco 
nomics and politics are more valuable to the law student than the so-called 
practical ones although I should hope that all law students would have at 
least the elementary course in accounting. It is my judgment that therlaw 
student and lawver is more deficient in the social-science field and in the fleld 
of theory than he is in the fields of data and fact. Likewise he is always sub- 
jected to the danger of unconsciously applying his own philosophy of the 
ocial and economic order to his cases without any realization that he is 
seriously warping his data through his unconsciously received principles.’ 


A study made at the University of Illinois College of Law indicated 
a somewhat different trend. Dean Albert J. Harno states: 


We have made a careful study of the prelegal background of 294 students 
and then considered their prelegal records as against what they later did in 
the Law School. We found that those students, as to their predominant pre- 
legal work, had chosen, tor the most part, three fields, namely: economics, 
history, and political science. Of the 294 students, 100, or slightly more than 
one third, had had more work in economics than in any other one subject. 
This meant that they probably had a major in the field of at least twenty 
credit hours. One hundred had had more work in history than in any other 
held, and $$ had had more work in political science than in any other one 


subject 
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‘By and large, we found that the students who had emphasized economics 
and political science did better in the law school than those who had had a 
history background. Our statistics seemed to indicate that the lag between 
prelegal and law grades in the economics group was less than that in either 
the political science or the history group; however, there was little difference 
between the political science group and the economics group.” 


At a small number of law schools, educational experiments are in 
contemplation or in process which would undertake a closer assimila- 
tion of law and other social science disciplines.’ At Chicago, Yale, the 
School of Jurisprudence of the College of William and Mary, and cer- 
tain other schools, courses taught by economists are part of the normal 
three-year law curriculum. In all law schools the courses in utility regu- 
lation, anti-trust legislation, labor law, taxation, and other aspects 
of public law include differing amounts of economics, usually taught by 
law professors who are sometimes also trained in economics. 

Experiments in a combined college-law course, covering six or seven 
years, in enlarged law courses, covering four years rather than the 
conventional three, all aim at a more fruitful integration of the social 
sciences. They include extended work in economics, and hope that the 
proximity of law study to the study of social problems in other perspec- 
tives will lead to cross-fertilization and more mature results.’ Dean 
James M. Landis of the Harvard Law School expressed the viewpoint 
of proponents of such changes in these terms: 


“It would be idle to deny the tremendous force of economic influences in the 
making of law; the necessity for a proper appreciation of economics in this 
sense seems to be very rarely conveyed by courses in the subject at the under- 
graduate level. It may be that the subject is too profound and too cosmic to 
be properly grasped by the sophomore, junior, or even the senior in college 
Collegiate instruction consequently descends to formulary instruction that 
becomes theoretically thin, or if it attempts to become concrete, rests upon 
too few data dealing with the functioning of our civilization. I do not know 
what can be done about this. My own answers were made some years ago in 
my championship of a so-called seven-year curriculum which would postpone 
instruction in these fields until the student had had the benefit of the type 
of professional approach and professional thinking that characterizes law 
training. He then has a chance to approach a wide topic like economics know 


* Katz, A Four-Year Program of Legal Education (1937) 4 U. of Cure L. Rev. $27; 
Harach, The Four Year Law Course in American Universities (1939) 17 N. Car. L. Rev 
242; Hall, A 2-2-2 Plan for College-Law Education (1942) $6 Harv L. Rev. 245, 
Gardner, Remarks on the Occasion of Seconding Mr. Hall's Motion (1942) 56 Harv. L 
Rev. 270 


* The current catalogues or at least the catalogues of the immediate pre-war period— of 
the Minnesota and Chicago Law Schools, portray the basis and scope of such development 
in the four-year law program. Harvard has proposed, but apparently not vet put into effect 
a seven-vear college-law course 
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ing for the first time what he wants to know. I think that any consideration of 
the relationship of law to other professions ought to bear factors of this type 
in mind. Economics is obviously a much more difficult subject than subjects 
like criminal law or even contracts. It demands much more in the way of 
general understanding of the world in order to appreciate it. And yet because 
of accidental and historical reasons we plunge young men into the study of 
these fields long, before they take on preliminary work in the law. My seven- 
year plan has, I think, the virtue of building true economic background to 
the study of law. In other words, a student while he is taking labor law 
could be at work in the field of labor economics. Or while he is struggling 
through commercial law or corporation law, he could be dealing with subjects 
like money and banking, general economic theory, and the like. The same 
would be true of taxation. Administrative law in many of its aspects would be 
greatly enlightened by an economic appreciation of the nature and effects of 
administrative regulation in a particular field. In other words, I should hope 
the American Economic Association would take a broad view of the general 
problem that they pose and not believe that the answer must be fitted into 
an arbitrary and Procrustean division between college and law school. The 
thing to do is to regard law school as part of a university and to get away 
fr a the traditional thinking that seems to divide a university training into 
four years of college work and three years of law school.” 


The conception which animates plans of this type has been vigorously 
stated by Dean Beutel of the University of Nebraska School of Law, 
by Professors McDougal and Lasswell of the Yale Law School, and by 
others.* Whether or not such calls to action result in a radical change 
in the formal organization of our law schools, they are definitely having 
an impact upon the content of law courses. They have directed atten- 
tion anew to the process of policy formation and to the lawyer's central 
place in that process. They preach the need of basing decisions on more 
assured and systematic knowledge, which can be brought to the makers 
of policy only by the separate branches of the social studies. 

These developments, proposals and experiments, within the tradi- 
tional three-year post-graduate law course and the newer forms of 
combined college-law courses, all represent a reaching out for better 
tools and more complete understanding of social problems. Students of 
criminal law and family law are working with psychiatrists, sociologists 
and psychologists; political scientists have made a contribution to the 
study of constitutional and international law; economics is much 
talked about, and sometimes even used, in commercial law, the study 
of business enterprise and its control, taxation, patents, and other areas 
of private and public law. There have been interdepartmental faculty 
seminars in various areas of social study at several universities, at 


*Beutel, The Law Schools and the New Profession of Social Technician (1942) 1 Am 
Foon asp Lasswell and McDougal, ep cit. supra pote 1 
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Harvard in the Littauer School, and at Yale since 1946 through a 
University Seminar on National Policy, supported by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. Such enterprises are felt by the participants 
to be distinct contributions in helping to bridge the gap between dis- 
ciplines, both in vocabulary and in the development of ideas. Too often 
a man in one branch of social studies will appreciate the relevance to 
his work of material from another, and will try to deal with it; when 
he works alone, however, it is hard to avoid amateurishness and error. 
University procedures which make for easier intellectual communica- 
tion and cooperation among members of different departments should 
help to overcome the waste and confusion which have too often 
marked the explorations by one scholar beyond the traditional bound- 
aries of his own specialty. 

Despite forty years or more of talk, however, and several promising 
experiments, a successful integration of law and the other social sci- 
ences, and particularly of law and economics, is still for the future. Ade- 
quate educational procedures do not exist in which an effective pooling 
of viewpoints can be achieved. Compartmentalization id the rule, and 
promises to remain the rule, despite a general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that one can hardly be a good economist without understanding 
law, or a good lawyer without understanding economics. The institu- 
tional structure of our universities, with their departments, schools 
and standardized periods of residence, resist radical change. The pres- 
sure of their own work keeps most specialists more and more special- 
ized. It would be desirable to aim for Schools of Public Affairs, in 
which all the social studies were combined. The French law schools, by 
and large, include the faculties of economics and political science, and 
might be useful models, in their structure at least.* But it would take 
a revolutionary force to overcome the habits and vested interests which 
determine the present shape of our universities. - 

A modest but indispensable beginning to the fuller utilization of our 
intellectual resources is the training of teachers, both of law and of 
economics. The integration of social studies must take place first within 
the minds of the teachers. Without such combined training, there can 
be little hope in altering curricula, rearranging required courses, or 
breaking through the iron barriers of our university organization. 
Several law schools report a distinct interest in law teachers who also 
have received doctoral degrees, or the equivalent, in one of the other 
social studies. The Yale Law School, notably, has had non-lawyers on 
its faculty for almost twenty years, and like steps have been taken 


* Déak, French Legal Education and Some Reflections on Legal Education in the United 
States (1939) Wis. L. Rev. 473; Riesenfeld, A Comparison of Contmental and American 
Legal Education (1937) 36 Mocw. L. Rev. 31 
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in a few other places. Departments of economics, too, could profit from 
an admixture of law training. Many studies of industrial organization 
would be strengthened by a more professional understanding of the 
legal problems they present. And other branches of economics, includ- 
ing economic history, finance, banking and taxation, might gain from 
a closer working partnership with legal scholars. 

Beyond these goals, however, is the vision of a more adequate social 
science, based on a full view of society as a developmental whole: law 
students who have gained such an understanding from their under- 
graduate study of social problems are well-prepared for law. Their 
chances of wisdom will improve if they work with better, and better- 
trained economists. 


PART Il. THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS AND UNDER- 
GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 


FrANZ GOLDMANN, M.D 


Clear definition of the subject matter is a prerequisite for any report 
on the teaching of economics in relation to undergraduate medical 
education. Both “medical economics’’ and economics in general must 
be considered if an accurate picture is to be obtained. In contrast to 
the word “economics” with its generally accepted definition, the term 
‘medical economics” is used to denote a large number of heterogeneous 
subjects lumped together because they are directly related to economics, 
have some financial implications (“something to do with money’’), or 
fali in the borderline area where medicine and social sciences meet. 
Under these circumstances, any analysis of the teaching provisions in 
the field of “medical economics” at present can be based merely on 
the content of the plans of instruction and not on a scientific classitica- 
tion of the subject matter. 

In preparing this report, the emphasis was placed on: 

(1) the teaching of economics in general and of ‘‘medical economics” 
in particular as a part of the premedical college curriculum, and 

(2) the teaching of the economic aspects of health and illness and of 
medical science and practice as a part of undergraduate medical edu- 
cation. 

Pertinent factual information proved to be hard to obtain owing to 
many and frequent revisions of the curricula in recent years, the diffi- 
culty of collecting reliable material from the various institutions of 
higher learning, the wide variations in the interpretation of the term 
‘medical economics,’ and the dispersion of teaching provisions among 
many departments of the same college or university. In the absence 
of something better, this summary had to be based on papers recently 
published in scientific journals; the results of a survey conducted by 
the Association of Internes and Medical Students in 1944 and 1945; 
replies of undergraduate medical students from eight schools of medi- 
cine to a questionnaire prepared by this writer; and interviews of a 
small number of premedical and undergraduate medical students at 
various colleges 
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Premedical Education 

Economics in general. Little is known of the scope and content of 
the courses specifically devoted to economics and of the number of 
clock hours spent on teaching of economic aspects in other courses such 
as those in sociology, government, home economics, and history. The 
available information indicates a growing awareness of the need for 
more instruction in the “liberal arts subjects,” including economics. To 
quote from a recent publication: “the student should come to medical 
school with an understanding of the philosophies of man, of his 
psychology, of the economic laws that govern the world in which he 
lives.” 

The Illinois State Academy of Science Committee on Premedical 
Education recently sent questionnaires to faculty members of medical 
school as well as undergraduate medical students and received 457 
returns from the first group and 586 from the second one. The majority 
of the faculty members who replied favored more instruction in the 
‘liberal arts subjects,’ including economics. The undergraduate medical 
students expressed similar opinions but had considerable doubt about 
the usefulness of the course in economics as taught. Some students felt 
that the course was most useful, but a rel: atively large number rated it 

“least useful” in comparison to other courses.’ 

Particularly illuminating are the answers of 1,100 undergraduate 
medical students and internes to a questionnaire sent out by the As- 
sociation of Internes and Medical Students. About 48 per cent of those 
replying felt that no time was wasted at any point, in the preparation 
for medicine while 21.4 and 23.6 per cent, respectively, believed time 
was wasted in college and high school respectively. Significantly, 46.8 
per cent desired four years of premedical education and 41.5 per cent 
favored three years. Nearly half of all answers wanted the “humani- 
ties” to receive the main emphasis in the premedical education, thereby 
indicating a remarkable preference for a sound general education 
instead of a narrow technical training.’ 

Medical economics. The syllabi of courses conducted at present and 
the findings of a few recent surveys permit the conclusion that some 
information on the economic aspects of health and illness and of medi- 

*“What Medical Students Think About the Medical School,” Journal of the Association 
f American Medical Colleges, 20:296 (Sept.), 1045. 

*Iiinois State Academy of Scence Committee on Premedical Education, “A Study and 
Analysis of Faculty and Student Opinions of Training in Preparation for the Study of 
Medicine,” Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, 20:226 (July), 1945 
“Teaching Health Economics in Medical Schools; Teaching Content and Methods,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Preventive Medicine and Health Economics, 1946, School 
f Public Health, University of Michigan, pp. 173-176. 

Association of Internes and Medical Students, AIMS Survey on Medical Education, 
Final Report, New York, July, 1945 
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cine is offered quite frequently, although there are great variations in 
scope as well as content. Topics such as industrial hazards and indus- 
trial hygiene, workmen’s compensation, social and economic problems 
affecting the health of the individual and the community, and health 
insurance are treated at many colleges in a smaller or larger number 
of lectures or seminars. The departments of sociology seem to be much 
more active in this field than the departments of economics.* At many 
colleges the teaching provisions leave room for improvement. Much of 
the inadequacy of instruction can fairly be attributed to the scarcity 
of teachers familiar with the complex subject of medical economics. 


Medical Education 


“Somewhere along the line of medical education, the embryo doctor 
should come in contact with the economic facts of life.’ It is “very 
unwise and equally unnecessary to attempt to weigh the natural sci- 
ences against the social sciences on a scale of relative importance. . . .’” 
That each is indispensable should be appreciated by both teachers and 
students. These opinions are shared widely, and accordingly numerous 
recommendations for the adjustment of the medical curriculum to 
modern requirements have been submitted since the thirties. In 1940 
Alan Gregg ranked “the subject known as social medicine, public medi- 
cal service or medical economics” first on the list of inadequacies in 
medical education.” In 1944, the Council on Medical Service and Public 
Relations of the American Medical Association recommended the estab- 
lishment of courses on “medical sociology, medical economics and 
medical ethics” at each medical school,* The final report of the Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Preventive Medicine and Public Health of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges included a pertinent 
recommendation® and many writers on the subject of medical educa- 
tion stated the need for more and better instruction in the socio-economic 
aspects of health and illness and of medicine and the related profes- 


‘Joseph Hirsh and Elizabeth G. Pritchard, “Teaching of Social Medicine in Liberal 
Arts Colleges and Universities,” Public Health Reports, §5:2041 (Nov. $5, 1040 

"Thomas J. LeBlanc, “The Community Obligations of Preventive Medicine,” Proceed 
ines of the Conference on Preventive Medicine and Health Economics, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1946, p. $2. 

*Thomas D. Dublin, “The Basis for Teaching Social and Environmental Factors in 
Medicine in the Undergraduate Medical Curriculum" Journal of the Association of Amet 
can Medical Colleges, 22:142 (May), 1947. 

"Alan Gregy, “Addenda to the Agenda for the Decade 1940-1950." Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 114 :1139 (March 30), 1940 

* Journal of the American Medical Association, 124:714 (March 11), 1944 

Final Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health, Association of American Medical Colleges, Journal of the Associstion of Amen 
can Medical Colleves, 20:182-65 (May), 1048 
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sions.’ Much interest was aroused by the report of the Joint Committee 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges and the American 
\ssociation of Medical Social Workers which had made a thorough 
study of the teaching of the “social and environmental factors in medi- 
cine.””'' Yet adjustments in the curricula were slow in coming. 

In 1938, only 15 medical schools were offering a iew lectures on 
“medical economics” and 27 disregarded the subject.'’ In 1946 only 
16 medical schools reported spending 6 or more hours on medical eco- 
nomics while 22 had no time at all set aside for this purpose.’ Since 
then some progress has been made due to the stimulus provided by the 
introduction of countless health service bills, and especially proposals 
for compulsory health insurance, in the Congress and many State 
legislatures and by the work of the Joint Committee of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers. No definite pattern has evolved yet but certain trends 
are fairly well discernible. Many medical schools-—and their number 
is growing—make provisions for the study of the individual patient 
from all points of view. In addition to the clinical symptoms, the socio- 
economic conditions of the patient and his family receive attention and 
all aspects of ‘the case” are taken into account in establishing the 
final diagnosis, formulating the treatment plan, and organizing follow- 
up service. A much smaller number of schools also include in the 
teaching plan instruction in the whole field of community health or- 
ganization, e.g. organization of medical care as well as organization of 
mass prevention and personal services for the maintenance and promo- 
tion of health. 

It should not come as a surprise that there are very great variations 
not only in subject matter and number of hours, but also in method 
of organization. At a few medical schools, the curriculum provides 
for instruction in all or most of the following subjects: the economic 
conditions of the individual and the family as they affect personal 
health; the bearing of illness on the economic conditions of the indi- 

*Franz Goldmann, “Instruction in Social and Economic Aspects of Medicine,” The 
interme, 10.78 78 (Apmil), 1944 

Raymond B. Allen, Medwal Education and the Changing Order, New York, The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1946 

FE Richard Weinerman, “Medical Schools and the Quaiity of Medical Care,” New 
England Journal of Medicine, 249 (Nov. 25), 1948 

"Widening Horizons m Medical Education, Report of the Joint Committee of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges and the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers, New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1948 

"Kingsley Roberts and Michael M. Davis, “Teaching of Medical Economics to Under 
graduate Medical Students,” Journal of the Association of Amencan Medical Colleges, 
13 480-302 (November), 1938 


"Hugh R. Leavell, “The Teaching of Preventive Medicine,” Journal of the Association 
American Medial Colleges. 2? 21¢ July 1947 
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vidual, the family, the community, and the nation; the relationship 
of economic conditions in general to health conditions in the com- 
munity; the economic aspects of medicine, including such questions as 
costs of medical care and methods of paying for professsional and 
institutional services; and the “business side of medical practice,” 
including such questions as organization of the doctor’s office, fees, 
collections, etc. 

The majority of the medical schools arrange for occasional lectures 
on medical economics and set some time aside for “clinical public 
health case studies.” Only a small number of medical schools have 
come to adopt an integrated program with sufficient time for field trips 
to clinics, hospitals, and related facilities, practical work in the hospital, 
out-patient department, home of the patient, health agencies, and as- 
signments of cases, as well as theoretical instruction in the classroom. 
Examples of such inclusive provisions are afforded by the programs at 
the Harvard Medical School, the Long Island College of Medicine, 
the New York University College of Medicine, the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, St. Louis, and the Yale School of Medicine. 
A number of other medical schools, including California, Colorado, 
Columbia, Cornell, Duke, Johns Hopkins, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Stanford, Tufts, Vanderbilt, and Western Reserve, have established 
teaching projects in several of the subjects listed before, and still others, 
such as Boston University, are planning to expand their teaching 
provisions considerably. 

At a few medical schools instruction in the economic aspects of 
medicine as well as in the economic aspects of health and disease is an 
integral part of the clinical teaching and the required course in pre- 
ventive medicine and public health.’* At others, it is organized loosely, 
with case studies often being required and attendance at occasional 
lectures—or a series of lectures—on medical economics being either 
required or optional. The number of hours that should be allotted to 
the teaching of this subject matter is still debated.” 

The medical students’ opinion on the value of the case study method 
cannot be ascertained due to lack of reliable information, but their 
views on the teaching of medical economics, interpreted as the economic 
aspects of medicine, have been stated in unmistakable language. A poll 


“Franz Goldmann, “Instruction in Social and Economic Aspects of Medicine,” Journal 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges, 10 :299-307 (Sept.), 1941. 

—“Teaching Health Economics in Medical Schools--Teaching Content and 
Method,” Proceedings of Conference on Preventive Medicine and Health Ecenomics, Sept 
‘0-—Oct. 4, 1946, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, pp. 173-176. 

Floyd Florio, “How Much Time Should be Allotted to the Teaching of Health Eco- 
nomics,” Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, 22 366-269 (Nov ), 
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recently conducted by the Association of Internes and Medical Stu- 
dents revealed that “medical sociology and economics” was ranked 
third on the list of 24 subjects which in the opinion of the students 
should receive more emphasis in the future." Quite correctly, the 
replies pointed out that such teaching as was offered could be attributed 
to the influence of a few persons. There continues to be a dearth of 
teachers on the staffs of medical schools who possess the knowledge 
and experience necessary for the scholarly teaching of the social and 
economic aspects of medicine, and have the interest and courage 
indispensable to the development of such a plan of instruction. It is 
noteworthy that the large majority of the students at the few schools 
with broad teaching programs favor expansion and improvement rather 
than curtailment. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


Although there-is wide recognition of the need. for more and better 
teaching of economics as an integral part of both the premedical and 
medical curriculum, actual practice leaves much room for improve- 
ment. 

The adversaries of Galileo Galilei consistently refused to look 
through the telescope, yet experimental physics and astronomy did 
develop. Such an attitude of mind is a thing of the past. There is 
plenty of intellectual curiosity in the group preparing for a career in 
medicine. But there is far too little opportunity to study the inter- 
relationship of medicine, sociology, and economics and to formulate 
opinions through scientific analysis and appraisal of pertinent facts 
and figures. 

The two main barriers to progress seem to be the complexity of the 
subject commonly referred to as “medical economics” and the lack of 
teachers thoroughly grounded in this tield. 

The American Economic Association could render a great service 
to medicine as well as to economics by: 

(1) suggesting and financially aiding pilot studies of the teaching of 
medical economics at a selected number of medical schools, 

(2) suggesting the gradual development of teaching projects in 
medical economics at all medical schools, and 

(3) recommending the establishment of interdepartmental university 
projects designed to acquaint students of economics, sociology, govern- 
ment, law, and other fields with the socio-economic aspects of health 
and illness and of medicine. 


See footnote 170 
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PART III. THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS AND 
EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


HeL_en 


Because social work is not as well understood as the older profes- 
sions it seems necessary to begin a statement of the relation of a study 
of economics to education for social work with a brief statement of the 
nature of social work. , 

“The social services include all those services established for the 
assistance of persons who find themselves at such serious economic and 
social disadvantage that they need help that cannot be provided by their 
immediate circle of relatives and friends or by the professional person- 
nel whose services are available for a financial consideration. The 
professianal social worker finds a place in these services wherever there 
is recognition of the importance of an individualized service based on 
the study of individual needs, and of the contribution that can be made 
by a worker who brings to the task the knowledge, skill, and under- 
standing obtained through the discipline of directed study.””' 

The tasks of the social worker in these services include 1) the 
direct rendering of services to people and 2) the administration of the 
service program. The social worker is also called upon, and must be 
equipped, to discover unmet needs and plan new services to meet them, 
and to participate with others in reshaping some of our existing insti- 
tutions so that fewer people will be in need of special services. 

It follows that the study 6f economics has a number of contributions 
to make to the education of a social worker. The individuals whom he 
serves are frequently the victims of economic circumstances, and if he 
is to render service intelligently he needs to understand these circum- 
stances. Without such understanding he lacks some of the knowledge 
needed for the diagnosis of his “client’s” behavior, he may embark 
on lines of treatment that are unrealistic, or at worst socially unde- 
sirable. In policy-making or planning new services, if he is to act wisely 

ghe must take account of the world in which his policies will be operative 
or new services be carried on. He must not in his zeal for promoting 
the welfare of a particular group lose sight of the effects of his actions 
on the national economy. This does not mean that he must be a 


'The University of Chicago, School of Social Service Administration, Announcements, 
April 15, 1948, p. 3 
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specialist in all branches of economics; it does mean that he must have 
enough knowledge of the subject to know what he does not know, 
when to seek the counsel of specialists, and to understand at least in a 
general way their approach to his problem. 

Because education for social work is graduate education with a 
specialized subject matter of its own that can barely be crowded into 
the two years of study required for the professional degree, it is of 
great importance that students study economics in the undergraduate 
years and get from this study the preparation most needed for their 
professional work. The use we expect the student to make of economic 
knowledge has probably already suggested the nature of the work he 
should have in his undergraduate days. More specifically, a student 
entering a school of social work should have an understanding of the 
nature of our economic order and the principles that underlie produc- 
tion, exchange and distribution. He should be familiar with the insti- 
tutional framework of our economy and with the economic process, 
with special emphasis on the dominant institutions in the contemporary 
economy of the United States. It is of particular importance that he 
become familiar with the effects of economic institutions on marginal 
and sub-marginal groups, in agriculture as well as in other industries. 
He should be acquainted with the basic tools for economic analysis of 
price determination and monetary theory. He should have the disci- 
pline in rigorous thinking which has characterized economic thought 
at its best and should have learned to recognize what assumptions 
underlie the methods of analysis. These are the basic requirements in 
economics which every social worker should have. Other work of 
i more specialized nature is also useful, especially work in labor prob- 
lems, consumer economics, agricultural economics and public finance. 

How far have schools of social work recognized the importance of 
tudy of economics in preparation for professional study? The Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social Work has approved a report of 
its pre-professional committee which recommends that pre-professional 
education should consist of a “sound, general, liberal arts education 
with a concentration in the social sciences and closely related fields.” It 
lists economics, along with seven other subjects as those to be in- 
cluded and recommends elementary or “principles” courses in each 
as well as advanced courses in one or more of the social sciences. As all 
this if to be done in forty to fifty semester hours it is evident that the 
recommendation might be difficult to carry out. It is also to be noted 
that there are no distinctions made among the eight subjects listed 
Thus it can hardly be said that the study of economics has had strong 
emphasis, although its value has been recognized. 

The extent to which the individual schools have followed the recom- 
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mendation of the Association, and even more the extent to waich 
they have required study of economics as a prerequisite for admission, 
has varied greatly from school to school. Probably no school, however, 
has held rigidly to a requirement of work in economics before entering 
upon professional study, although some have held fairly strictly to a re- 
quirement that students without undergraduate preparation in this 
field must make up this deficiency before receiving the professional de- 
gree. 

The variations in practice with regard to holding students for a 
knowledge of economics may be accounted for by a number of differ 
ent factors. There are differences in the education and background ot 
the faculty, and thus of the importance they attach to economics; there 
are differences in emphasis of the schools, some of which are mainly 
interested in preparing caseworkers, others of which expect that many 
of their students will be equipped not only to be good case workers but 
also to assume major responsibility for administration and for policy 
formation; there are differences in the ability of the schools to be 
selective, as some schools because of their size, location and reputation 
can more easily impose admission requirements than can others. Two 
factors, moreover, work against holding to the requirement in any 
school: 1) many of the students seeking admission to a school of 
social work who appear to have the best qualifications as students and 
as persons have had no work in economics, and relatively few economics 
majors seek admission; 2) too often students who have had the ele- 
mentary course in economics show little evidence they have gained from 
it the knowledge and understanding outlined above. Both of these 
factors call for comments. 

The failure of students preparing for the field of social work to take 
courses in economics~—-or its converse, the failure of economics majors 
to enter the field—is a matter of great concern to those of us who 
believe that this study offers a good foundation for professional work 
We think that too many student counsellors do not realize the im- 
portance of economics in relation to social work, tend to guide students 
who express an interest in this profession into sociology, and advise 
courses in that subject exclusively. This may stem in part from the 
similarity in name, in part from the fact that many schools of social 
work started under the sociology department and in part from more 
awareness on the part of sociologists than economists of social work as 
a field of activity offering both opportunities and challenge. In so far 
as economists are not aware of the field, it can hardly be expected that 
student counsellors will recognize economics as preparation for it, or 
that economics majors will think of it as a field for their efforts. The 
\merican Association of Schools of Social Work has been trying for 
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some years to explain its thinking with regard to pre-professional edu- 
cation to undergraduate colleges, and in this has pointed out repeatedly 
the importance of preparation in economics. It is evident, however, that 
much still remains to be done. 

The failure of many students who have had economics courses to 
have profited by them in the ways that have been expected is un- 
doubtedly tied up with the kinds of economics courses they have been 
given and/or the way they have been taught. It was undoubtedly reali- 
zation that improvements were needed that led to the formation of this 
committee of the American Economic Association. Hence, it need only 
be stated here that anything that improves the basic teaching of eco- 
nomics, that finds a way of making the basic courses not mere descrip- 
tions on the one hand or pure abstractions on the other will help schools 
of social work hold to the requirement of study of economics for ad- 
mission to professional study. 

Reference has already been made to the practice in some schools of 
social work of requiring students to make up “deficiencies” in economics 
before they receive their professional degree. This is at best a difficult 
requirement to impose. Students feel pressed for time and education is 
costly. They have entered professional school hoping to concentrate 
on the work that relates immediately and directly to the practice of 
their profession. They feel marked resistance to “going back” to work 
they should have had in their undergraduate days. Requiring a de- 
ficiency to be made up is made more than necessarily difficult when 
the economics department in the university of which the school is a 
part is interested only in educating specialists in economics. This may 
well mean that to get the work the student of social work needs in that 
field he must take course after course, finding much of the content of 
each unnecessary or irrelevant for his purpose. Under such conditions 
the school almost inevitably accepts something like labor problems 
which is close to his field but not as desirable as the course that gives 
a broader, more comprehensive, view of the economic order and eco- 
nomic process. 

Up to this point nothing has been said about the extent to which the 
student of social work is called on to draw upon his knowledge of 
economics to carry his professional courses, or the content in economics 
that he learns from them. Certainly, there are economic aspects to 
many of the subjects he studies, perhaps especially public assistance 
and social security. The student who has a good foundation in economics 
can be expected to see implications that other students would not see 
and to bring to a study of the problems related to “income maintenance” 
ideas and analytical tools that others lack. It is probably true, however, 
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that in most of the professional courses as they are now taught the 
student can get the basic content required without knowledge of eco- 
nomics and may even be unaware that he is not getting all he needs. Pro- 
fessional education for social work is relatively new; its courses have 
had to be adapted to the students it has attracted. We think it will be 
greatly strengthened, and the students it graduates far better prepared 
for their professional responsibilities than they are today, as teaching 
of economics is improved and all students in schools of social work are 
required to have basic work in that discipline. 


~ 
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PART IV. ECONOMICS AND THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


FREDERICK A. BrApFoRD 


In order to obtain specific information regarding the teaching of 
economics to students in schools and colleges of engineering, a question- 
naire was mailed to the deans of 126 colleges and universities offering 
work in one or more branches of engineering accredited by the Engi- 
neering Council for Professional Development. In order, if possible, to 
insure an adequate response, the questionnaire was made relatively 
brief. Although questions on certain matters of detail were thereby 
necessarily omitted, it was felt that any inadequacy resulting from this 
procedure would be more than offset by the return of a fairly substantial 
proportion of the questionnaires. This judgement appears to have been 
vindicated by the fact that 106, or over 83 per cent, of the question- 
naires were returned by the recipients. This is an exceptionally high rate 
of return and was very gratifying. 

It should perhaps also be noted that, in view of the brevity of the 
questionnaire, a blank page—-headed ‘Remarks’ was attached for the 
benefit of those recipients who might care to make supplementary com 
ments or suggestions. In a few instances some additional information 
of interest was included in this space. 

The first question asked whether or not some course work in eco- 
nomics was required of engineering students. The answer was over- 
whelmingly in the affirmative. 95 replying “yes” and only 11 “no.” 
It is with the former large majority that this report will be mainly 
concerned. The following section refers to the 95 schools in which some 
course work in economics is required of engineering students 


Economics Required 


The first question asked under this head was the length, in credit 
hours, of the course or courses required. This question might have 
been confusing, as some courses carrying, say, 3 credit hours might 
refer to 3 semester hours, while others might be on a term or quarter 
basis. Fortunately, however, most of those replying showed the good 
iudgment to designate whether the number of credit hours specifier! was 


on a semester or a quarter basis. ° 
Translating, where possible, quarter credit hours to a semester basis, 
the following results were obtained: 


4 
3 
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Three credit hours 33 
Four credit hours 1 
Six credit hours . 36 


Of the remaining 15 replies, 4 showed the equivalent of 2 semester 
credit hours, 2 of 5, 1 of 7, 1 of 8, and 1 of 9 credit hours. On a 
quarter credit hours basis, 5 showed a requirement of 5 hours and 1} of 
7 hours. The remaining questionnaire indicated a requirement of 14 
semester hours, but explanation under “Remarks” indicated that this 
was the required number of hours to be taken from a group of social 
studies, one of which was economics. 

It should be noted that in two or three instances it was indicated 
that 6 hours were required of students of certain engineering curricula 
in a given ‘school and only 3 hours of students in other curricula. Such 
schools were placed in the class of those requiring 6 hours. If they 
had been included in both the 3 and 6 hour groups, the results would 
have shown an approximately even division between the 3 and 6 
hour requirement, with a substantial minority in between the two with 
a required 4 semester hours. ' 

The second question was concerned with the nature of the required 
course(s), Le., whether it was a course in theory, or a combination 
of theory and problems. From the replies received, the required course 
was one in economic theory in 35 instances, and one of theory and 
problems in 60 instances. It might be thought that the theory courses 
would consist almost entirely of the courses in those institutions re 
quiring not more than three or four hours of economics, while the 
theory-problems courses would be offered in those institutions requiring 
six or more hours of economics. Such, however, was not the case, Many 
of the shorter courses were reported as covering both theory and prob- 
lems, and a substantial minority of the six-hour courses were reported 
as consisting of theory only. It is clear, however, from the returtis, 
that a large majority of all required courses, regardless of their length, 
gave some attention to problems as well as to theory. 

Fhe third question asked whether the required course in economics 
was given by the staff of the college of engineering, the college of arts 
and science or the college of business or commerce. The replies were as 
follows: 

and Science 
Business or Commerce 
Engineering 


The results indicate that the courses given by the staff of the colleges 
of Arts or Business totaled about four times the number given by 
Engineering staff members. Even so, the number in the latter group 
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is considerable. In this connection, it should be noted that a substantial 
number of the schools contacted were specialized technical institutions 
where the entire faculty, whatever subjects were taught, would be 
listed as members of the engineering staff. Where an economics depart- 
ment in an arts or business college is on the ground, it is clear from the 
replies received that the staff of said department serves the require- 
ments of the enginers as well as of arts and or business students. 

The fourth question asked whether the course was conducted on the 
basis of (a) lectures alone, (b) sections only, or (c) a combination 
of lectures and sections. Of the 91 replies to this question, the distribu- 
tion was as follows: 


Lectures 
Sections 
Both 


A supplementary question, applying to the third of the above groups, 
soliciting information concerning the proportion of lecture to section 
work, elicited a wide variety of answers. Moreover, in a considerable 
number of instances the respondent was unable to answer this ques- 
tion, while in several others the replies were decidedly vague. Conse- 
quently, no attempt has been made to tabulate the replies. It is evi- 
dent, however, that a course conducted on the basis of both lectures and 
sections, in some proportion to each other, is the type used in a sub- 
stantial majority of cases. 

Question five, which asked whether or not the course was especially 
designed for engineers, elicited 46 affirmative replies as compared with 
50 negative answers. (In one instance, where it was stated that one 
three-hour course—out of six hours required—was especially designed 
for engineers while the other three-hour course was not, a tally was 
placed in each group, which accounts for the total of 96.) It would 
appear from the totals that there is an approximately even preference 
for courses designed especially for engineers and those not so designed. 

It is not certain that all of the respondents correctly interpreted 
this question. It was not intended to imply that economics for engineers 
was any different from economics for any other class of student, but 
merely sought to find out if, because of the necessarily limited course 
requirements of engineers in this field, a course specially planned as to 
scope and empKasis was deemed desirable for engineering students. The 
question, therefore, has little significance in the case of those specialized 
technical institutions where all of the students fall in the engineering 
group, and would naturally be answered “yes” in such instances. Yet 
in the replies of a few institutions of this category, the answer given was 
“no.” 
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By and large, however, the question appeared to be properly 
interpreted, and, if the specialized technical schools are eliminated from 
the list of respondents, the required course in economics in a moderate 
majority of the respondent institutions is not especially designed for 
engineering students, 

In two of the replies, where additional comments on this point were 
made by the respondents, one stated that he felt that the classroom 
contact and competition of engineers with arts and business students 
was highly desirable, while the other took the position that the training 
received by engineers in other subjects—-mathematics, for example— 
made an especially designed course more desirable for ery: neering stu- 
dents. Where certain sound arguments prevail on both sides of a ques- 
tion, fairly even division of opinion is to be expected, and this is evi- 
denced by the replies to this question noted above. 

The two final questions in this group may be commented on briefly. 
Question 6, asking whether any advanced courses in economics were 
required of engineering students elicited 26 replies in the affirmative 
and 69 in the negative. The number of affirmative replies is perhaps 
somewhat overstated, for two reasons. In a_ number of instances, it was 
indicated that advanced courses were required of students in certain 
engineering curricula only, and not in others. These replies were tabu- 
lated in the “yes” column. Secondly, there is some question as to the 
propriety of including some of the courses, specified as ‘‘advanced” in 
the replies to the question, under the head of economics. Courses in 
accounting, business law and statistical method fall in this category. 
On the other hand, certain other required offerings, listed as engineering 
courses but dealing with such problems as production and transporta- 
tion costs and markets for particular products, have a more valid claim 
to listing as advanced courses in economics than those mentioned above. 
Yet they were not so listed. 

Question 7 asked if advanced courses in economics were open to 
engineering students on a elective basis. Some of the respondents did 
not reply to this question, but of the 84 replies received, 73 were in 
the affirmative and only 11 in the negative. In most of the latter cases, 
the institutions were of the specialized type where advanced courses 
were not offered at all. In practically all cases where advanced courses 
were offered on the campus, they were open to enginering students 
on an elective basis. 


Economics Not Required 


Of the 11 questionnaires stating that economics was not required of 
engineering students, one was from a strictly graduate school of engi- 
neering and may be disregarded. Of the other ten, one required courses in 
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economics for students in “general engineering’ to the extent of about 
'4 of their curriculum, but, in other engineering curricula (except 
aeronautical engineering) economics was not required. In a number of 
other schools, engineers were required to take a Humanities or Social 
Studies sequence of a specified number of hours, this sequence usually 
including some economics. In all but three instances, economics courses 
were open to engineers on an elective basis. One respondent stated that 
engineers were urged to take economics on an elective basis and that 
two-thirds of the students elected the course. One regretted that no 
economics was required and stated that a three-hour required course 
would doubtless be included in a revised curriculum which was under 
consideration. 


The Undergraduate Teaching of Economics 
to Engineers at Lehigh University 

In view of the well-merited reputation of the College of Engineering 
of Lehigh University and of the familiarity of this committee member 
with the situation at Lehigh, it seems appropriate to conclude this re- 
port with a discussion of the teaching of economics to engineering stu- 
dents at this University. 

Engineering students in all curricula at Lehigh are required to take 
a basic course in economics covering six semester hours. The first three 
hours consists of a course in principles of economics, while the second 
three-hour course is devoted to a consideration of economic problems 
such as labor problems, public finance, foreign trade, transportation 
and public utilities, business cycles, comparative economic systems, 
and the like. 

This course is taught by the staff of the economics department in 
the College of Business Administration and is the same course as that 
taken by business students and students in the College of Arts and 
Science. Thus the course is not designed especially for engineers, it 
being the judgment of both the directors of engineering curricula and 
the department of economics that the co-mingling and competition 
in class of engineering, arts and-business students has advantages over 
those attending a course for engineering students only. While the 
second three hours devoted to problems is especially valuable to 
engineers (and arts students not majoring in business), it is also 
deemed desirable as a preliminary survey of economic problems for stu- 
dents in business administration. 

As the course is given, the first semester (devoted to principles) is 
taught on the basis of one lecture and two section meetings per week, 
while the second semester course (devoted to problems) is taught on 
the basis of two lectures and one section meeting per week. It is agreed 
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by the staff members engaged in teaching this course that the larger 
number of section meetings in the first semester is highly desirable, 
especially as a problem book is used along with the text and such 
meetings are essential to a discussion of the problems assigned. In the 
second semester, on the other hand, the work is well-suited to the lecture 
method and one section meeting a week is deemed to be sufficient. 

In general, advanced courses in economics are not required of engi- 
neering students, although a number of curricula require three hours of 
accounting and a course of similar length in business law, these being 
business rather than economics courses. In addition to these, the cur- 
riculum in industrial engineering requires a further three hours of ac- 
counting, three hours of corporation finance, three hours of economic 
statistics and a three-hour advanced business elective. The curriculum 
in electrical engineering has also just added the three-hour corporation 
finance course to its requirements. In addition, most of the curricula 
have required engineering courses dealing with costs, transportation, 
markets, etc., in particular fields which are in a sense advanced 
economics courses, although not so designated. 

All engineering students have a limited number of hours of free. 
electives, and advanced courses in economics and business may be 
elected to this limited extent if so desired. As a matter of practice, 


certain advanced courses—-particularly labor problems and investments 
are so selected as free electives. 


Conclusion 


The results of this survey indicate a very widespread recognition 
by educators in the engineering field of the desirability of requiring 
some minimum amount of work in economics as a necessary part of 
an engineering student’s training. It is fitting and proper that this 
should be the case. A large share of engineering graduates end up in- 
business, rather than strictly technical, positions, and it would seem 
obvious that they should have some training in economics, so that they 
are not completely ignorant of the way in which our economic system 
functions. And even those who follow purely engineering careers 
should know something of economic principles in order to live and 
vote intelligently in a world in which the most pressing political aad 
social decisions have a strong economic aspect. In our present-day 
democracy, it is of the utmost importance that individuals know some- 
thing of the operation of economic principles if our much-cherished and 
highly-lauded free enterprise system is to be preserved. 

A summary of the replies, as tabulated from the questionnaires re- 
turned, follows: 
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Number of replies . 


Economics required 
Yes 
No 


Length of required course (sem. hrs.) 


Three 
Four 
Six 
Other 
Nature of course 
Theory .. 
Theory and Problems 


Course taught by faculty of 
Arts .. 
Business 
Engineering 
ourse conducted on basis of 
Lectures 
Sections 
Combination 
ourse especially designed for engineers 
Yes 
No 
\dvanced course(s) required of engineers 
Yes 
No. 
\dvanced courses open on elective basis 
Yes 
No 
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THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING ECONOMICS 


K. WitiiamM Kapp, Chairman, Emma C. LLEWELLYN, SIDNEY RATNER, 
Harry SCHWARTZ, LAWRENCE SENESH, DON WILLIAMS 


Summary of Recommendations 


The Subcommittee on Visual Aids has had the benefit of the ideas, 
opinions and experiences of institutions and individuals who have sent 
in their reports in response to a questionnaire.’ Its own findings are 
presented first and are followed by details reported in the survey. 

We find visual presentations extremely useful as aids, not as sub- 
stitutes, for the usual teaching. In our opinion, these aids are useful in 
almost all ranges of teaching, except, perhaps, that of advanced analy- 
sis. Our concern, however, has been primarily with undergraduate work 
and there, particularly, with basic economics courses. 

In common with most of our colleagues who reported, we of the Sub- 
committee see a need for more extensive use of this educational 
medium. We do find, however, that the great lack of appropriate films 
and slides, the inferior quality of a large part of those available, and 
the inaccessibility of information needed for wise selection, severely 
limit the use of this teaching device even where facilities and funds are 
available. 

We recommend, therefore: 

1. That an exploratory research project into the entire subject of 
audio-visual education in economics be inaugurated. 

2. That we work toward the establishment of a centralized pro- 
duction, distribution and information center for visual aids in eco- 
nomics. 

3. That the American Economic Review include appraisals of rele- 
vant films among its reviews. 

4. That we attempt to induce publishers to work with textbook 
writers in synchronizing and producing visual aids. 

* A questionnaire, pretested, was sent to the chairmen of the Economics Departments of 
123 colleges and universities, selected according to the number of students granted degrees 
in this field in 1947-48. To its request for information on visual aids, the Subcommittee 
received 120 replies. Fifty-five were answers to the revised questionnaire, 46 to the test 
questionnaire and 19 were in letter form. Facts and opinions on the role of visual aids 


(including field work) in the teaching of economics are summarized in the latter half of 
this report, commencing on page 194 
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5. That we encourage individual economists, meanwhile, to plan 
visual experiments in the economic field, either through their own re- 
sources or through enlisting, in more ambitious projects, the aid of 
educational funds. 

A more complete development of these recommendations, and ex- 
planation of the grounds for them, will appear at later points in this 
report. 


The Views of the Subcommittee 


Properly, a comment on visual education in economics should begin 
with the purpose of teaching economics at all. But the Subcommittee 
aims to be as improper as the rest of the world and assume that there 
is a purpose, or rather many purposes, depending on levels of students 
concerned, and on matters being studied. Does visual education in 
economics advance these ill-defined purposes? If so, how? 

It may be desirable to consider what visual education is. Aside 
from lectures and discussion, most formal education is visual; we learn 
through having the eyes more or less successfully glued on the printed 
page. But usage of the word “visual” applied to education confines it 
to other than book-reading, including a great variety of exposure of 
students to field experiences, to charts and maps and graphs, to slides 
and film strips, te movies, and even to television. And this is our use 
of the term. Contained under this general heading are many, even op- 
posing, kinds of materials and immediate intents: (1) to make the 
‘real world” vivid, (2) to abstract from it logical formulations and 
show their variation in analysis, (3) to touch the heart as well as the 
mind, if these two organs may be said to function separately. Our 
ground for the last of these is that modern psychology has emphasized 
that learning is an emotional as well as a ratiocinative experience, and 
that in more subtle ways than a drive to immediate action, ‘even in- 
tellectual perception” may not be unrelated to emotional response. 

We have two major questions to consider in this report: (1) Can 
visual aids, under conceivable good conditions, add markedly to the 
economic training of students? And (2) how valuable and effective are 
the currently available resources? We have had much counsel and ad- 
vice bearing upon both of these questions. The latter part of the report 
deals with the comments of colleagues canvassed by questionnaire; the 
first part with the Committee's own views. 

Field work is the most obvious and the least controlled form of visual 
education. Here the student meets up with a bleeding slice of life, not 
only encountered through the eyes and ears but often and startlingly 
through the nose as well. However well planned the situation, it usually 
contains unexpected elements, in that life seldom goes on in strictly 
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regimented fashion. It presents a rounded experience, a simultaneous 
impact of many variable factors. 

Take a bank. The textbook, or whatever is read, may describe the 
functions of deposit and withdrawal, of clearing, of discounting and 
lending. The bank’s relation to correspondents and Federal Reserve, 
open market operations, the effect of bank operations on available pur- 
chasing power and on the scale of production and employment will have 
been analyzed. What, more than this, can a personal view accomplish? 
It may be a sight-seeing tour, rather dull, though clean, with familiar 
tellers’ windows, and no less dull, though unfamiliar, files and teletype 
machines, so dear to managers, so vague to the craning students. It can 
also, under proper arrangement and care, bring a sense of reality. “Here 
is a note. This fellow brought it in yesterday. His business is growing 
seeds and he wants to buy. . . . This is the kind of man he is. . . . The 
seed business is seasonal. . . .’ Together with the give and take of 
interested students (and most students are interested in going affairs). 
such discussion can bring out a variety of relationships, intricacies of 
business, problems of the firm, features of our credit economy, which no 
textbook could achieve. The mechanics, then, fit together with the pur 
poses, form a quick gestalt rather than a laborious additive, unrelated, 
series of processes. True, significance is limited by the very nature of 
specificity, since it is but one commercial bank, while another may be a 
consumer bank, another a savings bank. Therefore, it needs a general 
picture before and discussion afterwards with the teacher to place 
the experience in its context. 

Or take another subject for field work. The textbooks report that 
our modern society is heavily technological, with consequences to 
markets, to investments, to people. These truisms carry little con- 
viction. But go through a modern plant, see actual inputs, watch the 
operations, note the organization, the machines, perhaps the assembly 
line. the sales and shipping departments, talk to the employment mana- 
ger (and a representative of the union if possible), and modern 
technology begins to have meaning. Abstract capital becomes machines, 
abstract distribution a process, and abstract labor individual people, 
meanings which may make the difference to a student between parroted 
phrases and clear perception. 

Even the traditional visit to the stock market, superficial though it 
be, adds a sense of reality to the student, gazing with dulled eyes at 
the words underwriting and capital formation. And hall toilets in a 
slum give the words “income distribution’ meaning to those too 
fortunate to have lived in slums. 

Of course these trips are primarily for the uninitiated; the vicarious 
living of one visit is brief and limited. Other field experiences are more 
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technical, more pervasive. Field surveys, field work, where a student 
for a period of time and at regular intervals, attaches himself to an 
institution, performs a routine task, follows the daily problems and 
intricacies of a going concern, watches solutions form and reform (dis- 
cussing the while the implications of the particular experience with 
an interested instructor) add depth to the understanding of economic 
processes to all capable af undergoing the experience, including gradu- 
ate students. 

Field work tends to be specific in its nature, an addition to the 
limited economic life any individual, especially any student, may live, 
and its value lies in its broadening experience, its seeing either the 
alternative lives of others or the actual going institutions of our day 
functioning. Its nature is, as such, complementary, corrective of gen- 
eralizations, or a basis for generalization, seldom an advancement in 
analysis itself. 

Perhaps this is one reason why field work is not as common a prac- 
tice as it deserves to be, since it deals with the specific and not the 
general. There are other and cogent reasons: in the time required, not 
only for the actual enterprise, but for the planning; in expense; in its 
bearing on the other work of students; in the limited utility of field 
work for large groups; in the sprawling and uncertain nature of a 
particular planned experience, as whether the arbitration case will be 
dull today and put everyone to sleep, after all that time and effort. Does 
the gain to the head repay the cost to the feet? One is not always sure. 

In contrast, the visual education which consists of presenting charts, 
slides or movies is at least a predetermined mass; it has form, conceived 
limits, students see what they are supposed to see with an arranged 
emphasis even though each may perceive something different. It is the 
difference between baseball at Yankee Stadium or on television. Less 
time is needed, more students can be accommodated. The view can pre- 
sent a semblance of reality, or it can equally well abstract from reality. 

So-called educational films perform the first function.” They have the 
peculiar advantage that they reproduce, in however foreshorteried 
ways, a semblance of reality, and this at a leap, mental not physical, 
links economics with day-to-day living, like field work. But they carry 
with them conscious or unconscious standards, either of acceptance of 
the status quo or more or less deviation. Often they represent special- 

*The distinction here between “educational” and “analytical” films may be of some aid 
to clarity. Both kinds, it is hoped, are educational. But the first includes presentations of 
situations, attitudes, motivational films, popularization of ideas, while the second is pri- 
marily technical. The dividing line, of course, is fuzzy. Indeed the educational film in 
the held of economics may extend far beyond the wealth producing and consuming activi 


ties of man, and many may regard as properly within the economic field films more 
formally designated as psychology or sociology or some other discipline. 
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interest groups. Either all workers in a factory (in a film produced by 
Whooses Corporation) are divinely happy, or all sufferers of the slums 
(in one produced by a pro-public housing group) suffer from malnutri- 
tion and undesirable social traits, which, upon changed housing condi- 
tions, are weeded out so that their desirable traits blossom like the rose. 
In short, educational films tend to be propaganda, and over-simplified 
propaganda at that. 

This selectivity in aim is probably inevitable; indeed if education is 
to be regarded as “the transference of skills, customs and mores of the 
social group,” it may not be reprehensible, since thé object of most eco- 
nomic education is not, in itself, to make specialists. But that these aims 
should be expressed carelessly, without adequate thought for the choice 
of alternatives in our society, without a measured point of reference, 
may still be reprehensible. Our educational films fail in their slightness, 
‘in their eagerness to embrace the audience within the folds of a nar- 
rowly preconceived pattern. Yet they do recognize that education is of 
the emotions as well as the mind, and in this psychological advance they 
prove effective even when their techniques of presentation are faulty. 
The answer may be, not fewer educational films, but more, with much 
more thought on what to purvey and why. 

Their potentialities are enormous. We presumably train future 
citizens. Demand curves alone do not solve the problems of agriculture, 
nor decide whether increased steel wages will mean higher national in- 
come, nor determine whether increased profits enabling plant expansion 
from within will altimately allocate resources most skillfully. Nor are 
they normative, unless assumed to be. Many factors comprise our eco- 
nomic life. Perhaps if these films did not so quickly hurry to solutions, 
they would satisfy the demands of thinking better. 

The cultural lag of economists in this matter is extraordinary. For 
squarely facing them is this new and exciting medium of the educational 
film, and facing them equally squarely is the responsibility of seeing to 
it that they take an active part in creating and selecting, of seeing to it 
that divergence of views and sound, fair and enlightening representa- 
tions are available. 

This is especially so because the importance of good educational films 
is enlarged in our modern world where economics is groping for new 
foundations. Here is a medium where the “mankind in the ordinary 
business of life” of Marshall can be presented without artificial barriers 
of disciplines, where the simultaneous impact of many variables can be 
felt together in life situations. Such films as Valley Town, The River, 
The Pale Horseman, The World is Rich relink economics with science. 
sociology and psychology, and drive a tiny wedge towards future possi- 
bilities beyond the traditional market place. As yet, it is true, too 
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many producers of films seem to be addressing themselves to five-year 
olds, with a condescending refusal to admit that students may be ad- 
dressed as adults, with a rather insulting assumption that a “good at- 
titude”’ is all that is needed, and with less than rudimentary notions 
of audience response or how to get an idea across. Or the limited number 
of films available tends to push producers to an all-or-none attitude. 
This is the film on unemployment, on national income, on money, so 
that an imperative exists to pack in too much, to lose important detail, 
to spread thin. ; 

Some of our members feel, however, that it is not in educational 
films that their interests lie. They look upon visual aids primarily as 
a help toward clearer understanding of abstractions. Visual presentation 
can have some advantage over a textbook. A film can be mobile; it can 
show not only being but becoming-—as in Count Polanyi’s Money and 
Employment, where busy little men and women produce, are paid, and 
then spend, save and invest, or in Samuelson’s visual presentation of 
national income. 

Visual methodg of economic analysis certainly are not radically new 
for economists. As a matter of fact, visual methods of presenting 
econoiilicideas, and even of showing complex relationships of a “‘macro- 
economic” character have long played an important role in economic 
analysis. We need only remember that Francois Quesnay deliberately 
designed his Tableau Economique as an aid for the explanation of the 
problems of production, circulation and reproduction of the national 
product, and that the Tableau played an important role in the formative 
stage of classical political economy, and later on influenced Karl Marx’s 
concept of the so-called reproduction scheme. Likewise, classical and 
neo-classical writers like Thunen in his /solated State and Bohm- 
Bawerk in his Positive Theory of Capital, used visual images for their 
concepts (cf. their celebrated concentric circles), which, in the case of 
Bohm-Bawerk, were actually presented in visual form in order to make 
the theoretical analysis more understandable to readers. Nor is it an 
accident that algebraic symbols and supply and demand curves have 
become an integral part of, and indeed an indispensable teaching device 
in, modern price analysis on an advanced level. Similarly, statistical 
charts and diagrams are widely used in the presentation and analysis 
of changes of economic magnitudes. In short, visual~methods of pre- 
sentation seem to be firmly established as teaching devices in economics. 

Many of our basic concepts and variables are conceived in quantita- 
tive form and hence are subject to visual diagrammatical presentation. 
Moreover, the extent of quantitative expression is increasing with the 
growing availability of a body of data. More important, even, the theo- 
retical models in terms of which economic theory conceives:of the inter- 
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relationships of variables and constants are highly simplified, often non- 
dynamic models operating only with a limited number of variables. 
This, together with the fact that the causal connections and relation- 
ships are often conceived through analogy to a mechanical system of 
forces, provides an even stronger reason why economic analysis offers 
particularly good opportunities for the use of visual methods of pre- 
sentation. 

In advance analysis, where an effort is made to deal with several 
variables or with all qualitative aspects of welfare economics, utility 
may be less. In any event, the value lies here as an aid, not a substitute, 
for more formal exposition, and in recognition of their simplifying char- 
acter. Otherwise, as tools of economic analysis, they may mislead rather 
than illuminate. And, in all cases, the nature and quality of available 
materials, the proper use of these materials in relation to discussion, to’ 
reading materials, will determine their effectiveness. 


Conclusions and Proposals 


The Subcommittee sees in visual education an effective educational 
tool whose potential values for the teaching of economics have not been 
sitoperly explored. Preliminary exploration is needed in such hasic 
questions as these: In what areas are analytical presentations capable 


of use without oversimplifications? For what purposes are visual aids 
most urgently needed? For what levels of understanding are different 
types of presentation effective? Can an “attitude” or “popularization 
of ideas” film contain technical details as well? By what means can the 
technical information contained in visual aids be increased? Is a 
narrow scope more effective than a broad one? 

We of this Subcommittee have understood our task to be to study 
and report on the present status and use of visual aids, and to make 
such suggestions as we can toward their improvement and more effective 
use. To carry the suggestions through would surpass both our assign- 
ment and our resources. To answer such questions as are posed above 
would require much study and research, some of it by specialists in 
visual aids. As for the questions themselves, a sufficiently skillful in- 
vestigation may prove them to be the wrong questions. 

We urge careful consideration of, and action on, the recommenda- 
tions presented at the beginning of this report. The first of these, that 
an exploratory research project into the entire subject of visual educa- 
tion be inaugurated, is obviously the crucial one. Such a research project 
would determine, among other things, whether the other proposals are 
the best that might be made. As we conceive it, the project would 
formulate priorities of what is needed in the way of visual (or audio- 
visual) aids in the various subject-matter groups. It would, as a basic 
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responsibility, explore costs and techniques of a visual-aid production 
program (including films and film strips), and make concrete sugges- 
tions for the establishment of a production and distribution center. 
The most difficult achievement of such a project might well be that of 
“pitching” the visual demonstrations at a level appropriate to college 
students. 

As regards this proposal, and other matters concerning the use of 
visual aids, we set great store by the experiences and opinions submitted 
by colleagues in response to our questionnaires and other inquiries. 
These follow immediately. 


Summary of Findings: 1 The Present Role of Visual Aids 


The tabulation of the answers received from department heads of 
colleges and universities indicates that approximately 73 per cent of 
those who replied to our questionnaires make use of one or several kinds 
of visual aids other than the standard mathematical equations and 
supply and demand curves. That is to say, only 27 per cent of our 
respondents indicate that they make no use of visual aids except insofar 
as such aids may be included in textbooks and collateral readings. We 
believe that these figures tend to exaggerate the extent to which visual 
aids are used in the teaching of economics; it must be assumed that a 
large proportion of those who failed to complete our questionnaires did - 
so because they were not using visual aids, and hence felt they lacked 
the experience to answer our questions. A more detailed analysis of 
the situation would probably reveal that the number of colleges and 
teachers using visual aids in the teaching of economics represents a 
much smaller percentage than the above figures indicate. 

As for the relative allocation of class time for visual aids in the 
principles course, the figure mentioned most frequently is 5 per cent. 

Types of visual aids in most frequent use. The kinds of visual aid 
in most general use are statistical charts, bar diagrams, flow charts 
showing economic processes such as the flow of money and goods. 
Motion pictures and film strips are next in order of frequency of use; 
pictorial statistics play the least important role in the teaching of those 
who make any use of visual aids. 

Subject-matter groups considered best suited for use of visual aids. 
rhe areas of studies mentioned most frequently as best suited for visual 
aid presentation or analysis are: 1) national income and social ac- 
counting (including flow of goods and money); 2) changes in economic 
magnitudes (including quantitative aspects of economic history and 
business fluctuations); 3) structure and organization of industry (in- 
cluding descriptive industry studies, business organization, markets and 
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exchanges); 4) price theory; 5) money and banking; 6) labor; 7) 
international economics; 8) public finance. 

A detailed tabulation of replies received under this heading reveals 
that there is hardly any field which is not mentioned as suited for the 
use of visual aids. Even though most of our respondents stressed the 
particular usefulness of visual aids for the elucidation and presentation 
of concrete, empirical and quantitative materials and data, they also 
regarded visual aids as helpful in connection with the most abstract 
level of theoretical analysis. In fact, special reference is made to the 
use of visual aids in dynamic theory and problems which involve func- 
tional relationships of two or three variables. Furthermore, visual aids 
are considered useful in connection with all “precisely formulated 
analysis,” the illustration of theoretical concepts, advanced theory and 
in fact whenever “‘mathematical symbols are too hard for the student.” 

Reasons why visual aids are not used more extensively. Our second 
questionnaire raised the question whether, generally speaking, it was 
felt that more or less extensive use should be made of visual aids in the 
teaching of undergraduate economics. The replies received indicate that 
the prevailing opinion (39 out of 47 replies to this question) is that 
more use shouldbe made of visual aids; 8 replies indicate that the use 
of visual aids should be about the same as at present; none would make 
less use than at present. 

The most important reasons why visual aids are not used more ex- 
tensively in the teaching of undergraduate economics are the inadequate 
quality of, and difficulties in obtaining, available visual aid materials. 
Other reasons advanced for the fact that visual aids are not now used 
to the extent desired are high costs of preparation in terms of time and 
money, lack of funds, difficulties surrounding accessibility and timing 
arrangement (‘material not obtainable when needed”), unfamiliarity 
with existing visual aid materials, lack of facilities (such as screen, 
projector, and room) and unsuitable size (too small) of available ma- 
terials. In this connection, it is of interest to note that if adequate 
visual aids were available, our respondents would on the average in- 
crease class time devoted to visual aids from 5 per cent (the typical 
time allocation now) to 10-15 per cent (the percentage mentioned most 
frequently as representing the desired time allocation if adequate ma- 
terials were available). Several of our respondents would devote 25 
to 30 per cent of their total class time to visual aids provided adequate 
materials were available. 


Summary of Findings: I] Evaluation of Visual Aids 


Experiences with visual aids and their evaluation for educational 
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purposes vary considerably. While the great majority of replies received 
indicate positive experiences and indeed consider visual aids of high 
educational value, a few of our respondents advance less positive views. 
We shall present first a review of the positive experiences followed by 
a summary of qualifying and critical observations. 

Reports on positive experiences made with visual aids vary from 
appraisals couched in such general terms as “useful,” “Wwery effective,” 
“excellent,” “essential,”’ “indispensable,” “high educational value,”’ to 
detailed evaluations of specific features. From this it appears that while 
visual aids do not serve as a substitute for reasoning, they enhance the 
student's undersanding of the reasoning processes which underlie eco- 
nomic analysis. They provide greater clarity of basic concepts; they 
enable the student to grasp ideas involving processes, and to develop 
a “feel for the dynamics of enterprise”; they serve to illustrate change 
and movement in time and space, or in both at the same time. They 
promote a sense of added realism and reveal relationships not obvious 
in literary presentation; in fact they are excellent for presentation of 
statistical relationships; they help “to get ideas across” with the result 
that principles can be more easily explained; they not only are time- 
saving in the presentation of facts and relationships, but can be made 
to serve as the focal point of class discussion; in doing this they help 
to maintain the students’ interest. More specifically, visual aids, partic- 
ularly flow charts, are said to be useful in introductory courses because 
they must necessarily simplify. Graphs are widely considered as in- 
dispensable for effective teaching of price analysis. In connection with 
summarized statistical data and historical time series, visual aids (e.g. 
wall charts) are said to provide a picture of quantitative relationships, 
besides making the data more easily comprehensible and serving ‘as a 
substitute for verbal description. In short, visual aids are said to make 
a deeper impression on the student because they give greater clarity to 
ideas and relationships than purely verbal means of exposition. 

One of our respondents summarizes his experiences as follows: 
“Visual aids serve two useful functions: first, they focus attention on 
the problem that is being discussed. In this respect they are partially 
substituted for an outline. Second, they display complicated relation- 
ships much more quickly than could be done numerically or verbally.” 
Indeed, economics is considered by another respondent as “an area 
where visual aids can make one of their greatest contributions.” 

Other replies advance a more qualified approval of visual aids or con- 
tain specific suggestions for improvements. Thus, it is emphasized that 
visual aids must never be used to the exclusion of a careful and precise 
verbal statement;of the relationships and principles under discussion. 
Furthermore, the usefulness of visual aids is said to depend on the 
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audience to which they are presented. Although several of our re- 
spondents favor visual aids for both introductory and advanced (in- 
cluding graduate) levels of instruction, the great majority seems to 
believe that they are more valuable and effective in elementary courses 
than in advanced work. As one reply puts it, “The selection of a partic- 
ular method of presentation is not dependent so much on subject-matter 
as on audience considerations (such as intellectual level, time available 
for showing, size, dispersal, etc.) and on production considerations 
(such as time, funds, etc.).’’ Specific suggestions emphasize the need 
for frequent revision of visual aids: They have to be kept up to date; 
‘someone has to care for them.” By some, the usefulness of existing 
chartbook material is felt to be impaired by an over-use of arithmetic 
scale, ineffective presentation of related series and lack of flexibility for 
comparison. Another respondent emphasizes the importance of setting 
up graphic materials in such a manner that they can be developed and 
elaborated upon before the student’s eyes. 

Other replies are critical in character. Thus, it is said that visual aids 
which are not clear, and which therefore fail to illustrate, constitute 
a barrier to understanding and may actually confuse the student. One 
respondent states that some students freeze mentally whenever they 
see a graph. In other instances students are said to memorize visual 
aids without understanding their construction, their uses, and their 
limitations. Some replies express the view that visual aids are bound to 
oversimplify what are essentially complex relationships. While such aids 
may he of limited usefulness in economics club meetings, they are said 
to be inadequate for the presentation of economic problems. “Economic 
ideas, concepts or principles are mental rather than physical. They are 
better dealt with by means of workbooks, problems and cases and are 
not susceptible to presentation by means of ‘visual aids.”’ In short, the 
critics feel that it is better to “get ideas across by discussion” than by 
the use of visual aids; at least (it is held by one critic) there is no seri- 
ous disadvantage in not using visual aids. 


Summary of Findings: I11 Educational Films 


In view of the increasing number of educational films (including 
“analytical” films, as defined above) dealing with economic problems, 
our second questionnaire inquired into facts and opinions concerning 
the usefulness of such films in the teaching of economics. 

Answers received indicate that out of 50 respondents only 2 use edu- 
cational films frequently, 15 occasionally, 12 seldom, and 21 never. 
These data are in significant contrast to the fact that 39 of our re- 
spondents believe that “good” educational films could be used ad- 
vantageously in teaching economics. Only three answers indicate a 
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completely negative attitude even toward good educational films. 

The reasons for the relatively infrequent use of educational films 
are to be found in what are considered important weaknesses of exist- 
ing audio-visual materials. The criticisms advanced most frequently 
against available educational films are: (1) that their treatment of 
economic problems is too elementary for use in college; (2) that films 
produced by business firms and trade unions tend to be biased and too 
propagandistic in character to be useful for classroom use; and (3) 
that available films overemphasize technological and institutional de- 
tails of economic life and fail to pay sufficient attention to economic 
analysis. Other weaknesses mentioned are lack of coordination be- 
tween existing films and textbook materials; general absence of class- 
room orientation; oversimplification and superficiality, actual errors, 
technical inadequacy and irrelevance of subject-matter. 

Although a majority had critical opinions on existing educational 
films, some of our respondents have positive things to say about avail- 
able films. Thus, it is felt by some that M. Polanyi’s film Money and 
Employment, as well as films by the Twentieth Century Fund and 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica have made a good start; that films are 
good for the development of the background of problems and the func- 
tioning of institutions; and that audio-visual aids while now most useful 
in specialized courses such as economic history, economic geography, 
and transportation, can be developed for the purposes of economic 
principles and theory. 

Our respondents were asked to offer practical suggestions on how the 
present weaknesses of educational films might be overcome. The sug- 
ey received fall into five groups: 

Proposals designed to make possible a better selection of aveilable 
ws ational films. Several proposals suggest the establishment of a 
check list of films for specific subject-matter, designed to enable in- 
structors to discriminate carefully among films intended for different 
educational levels. One respondent suggests the listing of “graded” 
films dealing with the same subject-matters from various viewpoints. 
Other proposals favor the establishment of a film library under the 
auspices of the American Economic Association; they would welcome 
it if the American Economic Review would publish regular lists of avail- 
able educational films in economics. 

2. Proposals aiming at closer coordination of films and textbooks. 
Several suggestions emphasize the need for closer coordination of audio- 
visual aids with a good standard text. Educational films ought to be 
produced in direct connection with textbook readings. To this effect 
it is suggested that textbook publishers be encouraged to enter the field 
of audio-visual aids. 
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3. Proposals suggesting ways and means for the development of bet- 
ter techniques in making use of educational films. These suggestions 
emphasize the need for special guidance of the teaching staff in the 
use of audio-visual aids. Other proposals emphasize the importance of 
setting up graphic materials and films so as to permit the building up 
of relationships before the student's eye. Silent films and the instruc- 
tor’s voice ought to be synchronized, and greater reliance should be 
placed upon student participation in the planning and showing of edu- 
cational films. 

4. Suggestions favoring the inauguration of an exploratory research 
project into the whole problem of audio-visual aids in the teaching oj 
economics. Several proposals suggest the establishment of an inde- 
pendent board of economists which would have the task of formulating 
objectives and priorities of what is needed most in the field of audio- 
visual aids and their use in the teaching of economics. Such a project 
financed by university contributions or sponsored by the American 
Economic Association or some competent research organization. would 
have the further task of exploring the costs and techniques of educa- 
tional film production suitable for the college level of instruction. 

5. Proposals aiming at the establishment of some sort of centralized 
film production and distribution center under independent auspices. 
The most far-reaching proposals aim at the creation of a non-profit, 
centralized production and distribution center for audio-visual aids 
under independent auspices. The purpose of the center would be to 
plan and produce, in consultation with the best authorities in different 
fields, audio-visual aids designed to deal with economic problems in 
terms of the conceptual system of economic analysis and at the college 
level of instruction. One correspondent even suggests that the Amer- 
ican Economic Association sponsor educational films of special interest 
to economists. 

It is widely realized that ultimately the development of objective 
and effective audio-visual aids can be achieved only through a combina- 
tion of expert knowledge of the basic concepts of economic analysis 
with technical skills in film producing techniques. Some of our re- 
spondents believe that the solution of this problem can be found only 
by an appeal to the film industry which has the necessary facilities or 
to business in general. It is felt that business concerns may be per- 
suaded to spend some of the funds devoted to advertising on the 
financing of an educational film program guided by an independent 
committee of economists. 


Summary of Findings: 1V Field Trips 


Finally, our questionnaires inquired into the opinions regarding field 
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trips as a kind of visual aid designed to give greater empirical content 
to class discussions of economic and business problems. The majority 
of our respondents consider field trips as useful and effective teaching 
devices and report in considerable detail about their experiences in this 
connection. Many favorable opinions are, however, qualified, and there 
is a considerable body of opinion which raises serious objections to 
field trips. 

Among the favorable opinions, the following considerations figure 
prominently: field trips to security exchanges, banks (including federal 
reserve banks), mills, factories, mines, meetings of grievance commit- 
tees and negotiation sessions of collective agreements are said to give 
students a more realistic understanding of the problem under discus- 
sion. Field trips are said to increase the student’s interest; they illus- 
trate problems of mass production, “provide intellectual pegs for class 
discussion,” establish contact with actual business practice, tend “to 
remove class discussions from the realm of abstraction,” and introduce 
the role of the human element in economic analysis by enabling the 
student to “appreciate the dignity of human labor.” Field trips are con- 
sidered to be of particular usefulness in connection with descriptive 
courses and for students who have never had such experiences. One 
respondent emphasizes that “there are many economic processes and 
problems right at the door of most colleges which can be viewed with 
great profit by economics classes. Don’t overlook local matters of in- 
terest when you are considering expensive and time-consuming out-of- 
town trips.” 

(Qualifications of positive opinions concerning field trips refer pri- 
marily to the need for careful planning and selection of trips and prior 
background preparation in class and the fact that all field trips are ex- 
tremely time-consuming. Our respondents repeatedly observe that field 
trips with small classes are more successful than field trips with larger 
groups. 

Negative opinions and objections to field trips as a visual teaching 
device emphasize several factors. Many of our respondents consider 
the information derived from field trips as superficial and too ele- 
mentary for the purposes of college instruction. Field trips are viewed 
as unsatisfactory to those interested in analysis and not of great value 
with respect to macro-economic analysis; they are said to be too apt to 
become sightseeing tours and, if not carefully planned in full coopera- 
tion with the host, such trips tend to degenerate into a vacation for 
the class and a day off for the instructor. Furthermore, field trips are 
held to be usually too difficult to schedule in relation to students’ total 
programs, and hence rarely justifiable in terms of a careful comparison 
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of costs (in terms of time and money) and actual benefits. 

Without repeating the detailed summary and conclusions presented 
in the first part of this report, we wish to record once more our belief 
in the fundamental applicability of audio-visual aids to the teaching 
of economics. The fact that available aids are not yet fully adapted in 
many respects to the requirements of college education constitutes no 
basic criticism, but presents rather a challenge for teachers of eco 
nomics to work out ways and means by which such aids may be im 
proved. Ultimate progress depends on the collaboration of specialists in 
the various fields of economics and experts in production techniques 
of audio-visual aids. However, such collaboration would require careful 
prior exploration, carried out under the auspices of an independent and 
competent professional or research organization. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMICS 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


LAURENCE E. LEamer 


Our aim in this bibliography is to provide a useful classification of 
many of the more significant and generally available writings by eco- 
nomists on general education in economics. In selecting items for in- 
clusion we have, therefore, for the most part omitted materials by 
noneconomists, we have generally, excluded citations to pamphlet ma- 
terial, to unpublished articles and theses, and to less available periodi- 
cals and books, and we have not as a rule listed references to the intro- 
ductions to economics textbooks in which philosophies of economic edu- 
cation are often expressed. Our comments following certain citations 
are intended to explain the content of the writing only in so far as it is 
not already made clear by the classificatory category or the title. Our 


asterisks are to indicate several of the items included which have 
especially impressed us for their systematic analysis, for their grasp of 
fundamentals, for their insight or unique vision, or for their qualities 
for motivating in the reader independent thought and creative experi- 
ment. Obviously many of the better articles, by their breadth, literally 
defy classification. We have, however, placed them in the category in 
which we believe their uniqueness to rest. 


The Nature of a General Education 


howen, Francis. “Classical and Utilitarian Studies," a paper read before the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, February 26, 1867. Gleanings from a Literary Life 1848 
1880. New York. Charies Scribners Sons, 1880. Pp. 8-30. A defense of clissica! stucies 
because of their qualitie. for developing the intellect and forming the character 

Jevons, W. Stanley. “Cram.” Methods of Secial Reform and Other Papers. London: Mac 
millan, 1883. Pp 82-100. An essay on the value of examinations and upon the role of 
a liberal education for developing the mind. 

*Knight, Frank H. “The Newer Economics and the Control of Economic Activity.” 

Journal of Political Economy, Xi. (August, 1942), 433-76. A review of Slichter’s 

Modern Economic Society in which thesreviewer deals with problems of social control 


i 


n relation to general education and democratic social action 
*Muill, John Stuart. “Inaugural Address: University of St. Andrews, February 1, 1867,” 
Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, Histoncal. Vol. IV. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. 1874. Pp. 332-407. A classic statement of the role of general 
education, -one including both the classics and science 
th, Adam. The Wealth of Nations. Edited by Edwin Cannan. New York: Modern 
Library, 1933 Pp tte 40. A thought-provoking discussion of the consequences of division 


roupen civic competence and of the resulting duties of the state 
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Veblen, Thorstein. The Higher Learning in America, a Memorandum on the Condut of 
Universities by Business Men. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1918. Includes a statement o! 
the need for the separation of the function of the scholar from that of the genera! 
educator. See pp. 15-32. 


The General Role of Economics in General Education 


The following references to the American Economic Association include in chronological 
order all round tables devoted to general education and their participants. 


American Economic Association, “Economics and Education,” a round table at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting, December, 1890, Publications, First Series, VI (1891), 96-115. Papers 
by William W. Folwell (Minnesota) and Simon N. Patten (Pennsylvania); discussion by 
F. H. Giddings (Columbia), Lester F. Ward (Washington DC.), T. G. Shearman 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.), the Honorable William T. Harris, R. T. Ely (Wisconsin), and the 
Honorable Charles Francis Adams (Ambassador to Great Britain) 

. “The Teaching of Economics in the Secondary Schools,” a round table at the 
Seventh Annual Meeting, December, 1894, Publications, First Series, X (1895), 1.0- 
37. Papers by Simon N. Patten (Pennsylvania), Henry C. Adams (Michigan), Lindiey 
M. Keesbey (Bryn Mawr), and Edward T. Devine (American Society for University 
Extension); discussion by William W. Folwell (Minnesota), Ernst Von Halle (Berlin, 
Germany}, E. J. James (Pennsylvania), Simon Newcomb (Washington, D.C.), F. H 
Giddings (Columbia), W. J. Ashley (Harvard), and George B. Newcomb (College of the 
City of New York) 

“The Relation of the Teaching of Economic History to, the Teaching of Political 
Economy,” a round table at the Tenth Annual Meeting, December, 1807, Economic 
Studies, WI (1898), $8-101. Papers by Henry Bo Gardner (Brown) and Henry R 
Seager (Pennsylvania); discussion by G. W. Knight (Ohio State) and W. A. Scott 
(Wisconsin). 

“Methods of Teaching Economics,” a discussion at the Tenth Annual Mevting, 
December, 1897, Economic Studies, IT (1898), 105-11. Discussion by A. T. Hadley 
(Yale}, R. Mayo-Smith (Columbia), F. W. Taussig (Harvard) and F. C. Clark (Ohio 
State). 

. “Report of the Committee on Economics in Secondary Schools,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, VIII, suppl. (1918), 308-12. A report by E. T. Towne, (North Dakota), 
F. R. Clow (Oshkosh, Wisconsin Normal), and G, O. Virtue (Nebraska) of the results 
of a questionnaire sent to 200 colleges and seventy universities which revealed that these 
schools preferred that high schools concentrate on other material than theory. 

“The Teachiag of Economics,” a round table at the Thirty-second Annual Meeting 
December, 1919, American Economic Review, X, suppl. (March, 1920), 214-15. Discus 
sion included C, M. Thompson (Illinois), Chairman, FE. E. Day (Harvard), C. Wright 
Chicago), and C W. Wassam (Towa). Largely a comparison of methods used in 
difterent schools 

“The Teaching of Elementary Fconomics,” a round table at the Thirty third 
Annual Meeting, December, 1920, American Economic Review, XI, suppl. (March, 
1921), 170-78. Discussion by D. T. Clark (Williams), Chairman, Harold H. Burbank 
Harvard), E. E. Agger (Columbia), J. R. Turner (New York University), C. W 
Doten (Massachuretts Institute of Technology), R. T. Bye (Pennsylvania), L. P. Rice 
(Dartmouth), A. G. Hoyt (American Telephone and Telegraph), and Dorothy M 
Brown (Smith) 

“Round Table Conference on the Teaching of Elementary Economics,’ Thirty 
fourth Annual Meeting, December, 1921, American Economic Review, X11, suppl 
(March, 1922), 177-85. FE. L. Bogart (Tllinois), Chairman; papers by H. L. Lutz 
(Oberlin), H. T. Collings (Pennsylvania), C. O. Ruggies (Ohio State), and E. E. Day 
Harvard); discussion by H. D. Dozier (Dartmouth), Frank D. Graham (Dartmouth), 
J. L. McCaskey (Westinghouse Electric), J Bo Thompson (Maryland State College), 
YD T Clark (Williams), and Frank Tyson (Pittsburgh) 
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Conmuttee on the Teaching of Economics. “A Proposed Program of Social Studies 
in the Secondary Schools,” American Economic Review, XI1 (March, 1922), 06-74 
L. C. Marshall (Chicago), Chairman, E, L. Bogart (Ilhnois), E. E. Day (Harvard), 
} E. Hagerty (Ohio State), W. H. Hamilton (Amherst), W. H. Kiekhofer (Wisconsin), 
W. DD Lewis, and M.S. Wildman (Stanford). Stresses need for an integrated social 
science approach. 

‘The Teaching of Business and Economics,” a round table at the Thirty-seventh 
Annual Meeting, December, 1924, American Economic Review, XV, suppl. (March, 
1925), 76-80. J. E. Hagerty (Ohio State), Chairman; papers by A. G. Anderson 
and W. H. Kiekhofer (Wisconsin); discussion by Day (Michigan), 
F H. Knight (Iowa), Ira Cross (California), J. E. LeRossignol (Nebraska), H. G 
Haves (Ohio State), H. H. Maynard (Ohio State), and F. S. Deibler (Northwestern 

“The Teaching of Economics,” a round table at the Thirty-eighth Annual Meet 
ing, December, 1925, American Economic Review, XVI, suppl. (March, 1926), 71-78 
H. H. Burba. « (Harvard), Chairman; papers by R. T. Bye (Pennsylvania), William 
EK Weld (Columbia), Frank A. Fetter (Princeton); discussion by J. H. Sherman (Lake 
Forest), Joseph Mayer (Tufts), J. M. Shortliffe (Colgate), H. B. Vanderblue (Harvard), 
Gumbart (Connecticut Agricultural College), F. D. Watson (Haverford), D 
Dozier (US. Treasury Department), J. M. Carroll (Bates), and C. FE. Persons (Boston) 

“The New Deal and the Teaching of Economics,” a round table at the Forty 
seventh Annual Meeting, December, 1934, American Economic Review, XXV, suppl. 
(March, 1935), 9-12. W. H. Kiekhofer (Wisconsin), Chairman; papers by John Ise 
(Kansas), F. B. Garver (Minnesota), H. D. Gideonse (Chicago), Walter E. Spahr (New 
York University), F. H. Knight (Chicago), Vernon A. Mund (Washington), Ernest H 
Hahne (Northwestern), and W. I. King (New York University); discussion by H. L 
Jome (De Pauw), John R. Commons (Wisconsin), and H. L. McCracken (Louisiana) 

“Problems in the Teaching of Economics,” a round table at the Fifty-second 
Annual Meeting, December, 1939, American Economic Review, XXX, suppl. (March, 
1940), 106-11. Raymond T. Bye (Pennsylvania), Chairman; papers by Broadus Mitchell 
(Occidental), Amy Hewes (Mt. Holyoke), and William W. Hewett (Cincinnati); 
discussion by Paul M. O'Leary (Cornell) and Maynard C. Krueger (Chicago) 

Round Table on Problems in the Teaching of Economics,” at the Fifty-third 
Annual Meeting, December, 1940, American Economic Review, XXX, suppl no § 
(February, 1941), 416-21. Ralph H. Blodgett (Illinois), Chairman; papers by Clifford 
L. James (Oho State}, Leland J. Gordon (Denison), and Kenneth M. Spang (Yale); 
discussion by George J. Stigler (Minnesota) and H. L. McCracken (Louisiana). 

“The Educational Function of Economists and Political Scientists.” a round table 
it the Fiftv sixth Annual! Meeting, January, 1944, American Economic Review, XXXIV\ 
suppl. (March, 1044), 88-88. Arthur N. Holcombe (Harvard), Chairman; papers bs 
John M. Clark (Columbia), Frank H. Knight (Chicago), Pobert D. Leigh (Federal 
Communications Commission), and William Anderson (Minnesota); discussion by Car] 
swisher (Johns Hopkins), Roscoe Martin (Alabama), L. C. Marshall (American), and 
Lester V. Chandler (Amherst) 

“Interdepartmental Courses in the Social Sciences,” a round table at the Fifty 
eventh Annual Meeting, February, 1945, American Economic Review, NXNXAV, suppl 
May, 1945), 147-49 AB. Wolfe (Ohio State), Chairman; papers by Edward A. Shils 
Chicago) and Louis M. Hacker (Colungbia); discussion by Morris A. Copeland (War 
Production Board) and Berjamin F Wrght (Harvard 

Round Table on the Undergraduate Teaching of Economics,” at the Fifty-eighth 
Annual Meeting, January, 1946, American Economic Review, NNXVI, suppl. (September, 
Horace Tavior (Columbia), Chairman; papers by Mabel Newcomber 
Vassar) and William W) Hewett-(Cincinnati:; discussion by A. Bo Wolfe (Ohio State 
Howard H_ Preston (Washington), Mary Jean Bowman (lowa State), and Joseph 
I Spengler (Duke 

eridge, Sir Wiliam Economics a> a Libera! Education,” Economica, I, (1921), 2-19 
\ talk to students of the London School of Feonomics about the role and limitations 
nomics am liberal education 
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Clow, Frederick R. “Economics as a School Study.” Economic Studies, IV (June, 1899), 
183-246. A review of the debates of the 1890's on the place of economics and of history 
in the secondary school curriculum and a discussion of methods of instruction 

Dunbar, Charlies F. “The Academic Study of Political Economy,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, V (July, 1891), 397-416. A consideration of the problem of making instruc 
tion in economics (viewed as a science) effectively relevant to social policy. 

Ely, Richard T. “Suggestions to Teachers of Elementary Economics,” Journal of Political 
Economy, XVIII (June, 1910), 437-40. How economics instruction may prepare student 
for changing economic problems. 

‘tick, O. S. “Problems and Methods in the Teaching of Economics and Sociology in High 
School,” Historical Outlook, XXIV (May, 1913), 254-59. Includes a consideration of the 
educational implications of the problem of the relation of the citizen to the expert 
and to the democratic leader. 

*Graham, Frank D. “Role of Economics I” in Education for Citisen Responsibilitics, 
edited by Franklin L. Burdette. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. 12-21 
\ statement of a philosophy of liberal education and the possible contribution of 
economics to it 

Haynes, John. Economics in the Secondary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1914. A 
book reflecting many years of experience devoted wholly to high school teaching of 
economics 

*Hicks,’ J. R. “Education in Feconomics,” Transactions of the Manchester Statistical 
Socdety (1940-41), pp. 1-20 

Joint Commission on the Presentation of Social Studies in the Schools. “Report,” American 
Economic Review, XIV, suppl! (March, 1924), 177-82. A statement of the distinctive 
contributions for civic education of each of the social sciences; the statement concern 
ing economics being prepared by W. H. Kiekhofer and L. C. Marshall after consulting 
one hundred selected economists and afterward the members of the American Economic 
Association 

Kinley, David. “The General Course a Citizenship Course,” Journal of Political Economy 
XVIII (June, 1910), 440-43. The primary role of mental training denied 

*Knight, Frank H. “Economics, Political Science, and Education,” American Feonomi 
Review, XXXIV, suppl. (March, 19445, 68-76. Also in Frank HH. Knight. Freedom and 
Reform: Essays in Economics and Social Philosophy. New York: Harpers, 1047 
Pp. 324-334. An essay upon the role of economists and political scientists in relation to 
one another and the public and upon the role of economic education and problems 
inherent in it 

Litman, Simon “The Aim of a Course in Flementary Economics,” Journal of Politwal 
Economy, XVI (1909). 685-88. Citizenship interpreted to mean the capacity for inde 
pendent thought and action 

Macvane, S. M. “The Economist and the Public,” Quarteriy Journal of Economics, 1X 
(January, 1895), 132-50. The needed changes in economics and in economics instruction 
if they are to have an effective influence on the public 

*Patten, Simon N. “The Educational Value of Political Economy.” Publications of the 
imerican Econom Association, First Series, Vo (November, 1890), 473-502. The first 
sigaificant paper presented before the American Economic Association on economics in 
general education; one which raises most of the subsequent significant issues 

Patterson, Ernest Minor. “The Role of Economics IH,” in Education for Citizen Responsi 
hilities Edited by Franklin L. Burdette. Princeton) Princeton University Press, 104? 
Pp. 22-30 

*Persons, Charles E. “Teaching the Introductory Course in Economics,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, XXXI (November, 1916), 86-107. Also reprinted as “The Introductory 
Course in Economics,” Educational Review, LI, (April, 1917). %%0-70 

Price, Bonamy. Chapters on Practical Political Economy. London: C Kegan Paul & Co 
187% Pp. 2-16. Political economy viewed as mere precepts of common sense and eco 
nomic education viewed as the making of common sense explicit 

Robinson, Jesse S. “The Teaching of Introductory Economics in the Liberal Arts College, 
Education, (December, 1937), 225-28 
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Shields, H. G. “Objectives in Junior College Economics,” Historical Outlook, XX (March, 
1929), 113-14. A study of the professed and actual objectives of junior college economics 
teachers. 

Watts, V. O. “Some Hurdles for the Economics Teacher,” Education, LIX (February, 
1939), 328-33. Preconceptions and prejudices held by students and the problem of the 
relation of the “authority” to the layman. 

*Whately, Richard. Introductory Lectures on Political Economy. London: John W. Parker 
& Son, 1855. Lectures delivered in 1831 to combat prejudices against the study of 
political economy. In doing so the author explains the role of economics in genera! edu- 
cation and problems inherent in this role. 

Wolfe, A. B. “The Aim and Content of the Undergraduate Economics Curriculum,” 
Journal of Political Economy, XXI (January, 1913), 1-17. A plea for and an attempt 
to cont: ‘bute to the clarification of the aims of instruction in economics. Teacher train- 
ing courses suggested. 


Viewpoints as to the Proper Approach in the Teaching of Economics 


Advocates of the Aphoristic or Organonic Approaches 


The following writers have in common the belief that the function of general economic 
education is to provide the student with a set of maxims or rules or principles (the 
aphoristic approach) or to provide him with an integrated system of principles, ie., an 
economic organon (the organonic approach)—in either case the aim being to equip him 
with a tool by which he may better understand reality, judge it, and possibly change it 
We list these two approaches together since in practice their advocates differ mainly in 
the degree to which the emphasize the integration of principles. 


Bastiat, Frédéric. Harmonies of Political Economy. Translated by Patrick J. Sterling 
London: John Murray, 1860. Esp. pp. 18-22. This and his What is Seen and What is 
Vot Seen are classic examples of the aphoristic view. 

Blum, L. “The Elementary Course,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXIX_ (February, 
1947), 278-82. Use of the “income approach” and equilibrium analysis in several broad 
market areas. 

Bronfenbrenner, M. “The Introductory Course: Comment,” American Economic Review, 
XXXII (September, 1942), 587-58. Also a critique of the modern problems approach 

‘lemence, Richard, and Doody, Francis S. “Modern Economics and the Introductory 
Course,” American Economic Review, XXXII (June, 1942), 334-47. A case for the 
national income approach; criticism of the neo-classical organonic. the historical, and 
the modern problems approaches 

Du Pont, Lammot. “The Need for Economic Leadership.” Teachers College Record, XLI 
(April, 1940), 660-68 An extreme claim bv a business leader for “scientific economics” 
in the classroom—a type which excludes any consideration of ends or of current ex- 
perimentation in policy, 

Fyans, James Gilbert. “Wanted: A General Theory Approach in Economics,” Fducation, 
IX (March, 1940), 416-20 An organonic approach grounded in considerations of social 
philosophy 

Harbeson, Robert W. “The Case for an Introductory Course in Economic Theory,” 
Economic Review, XXXIII (March, 194%), 121-25 

Hewett, William W. “Some Problems in Teaching Elementary Fceonomics,” American 
Fronomic Review, XXXVI, suppl. (May, 1046), 853-56 

Lauchlin, J. Laurence. “Economics in the Schools,” Journal of Political Economy, 1X 
(June, 1901), 3858-07. A case against the historical, modern problems, and sociological 
approaches; the value of theory for mental discipline 

*Marshall, Alfred. The Present Position of Economics, An Inaugural Lecture. London 
Macmillan, 1885. The classic statement of the organonic view of the nature of economics 
in relation to social action and the resulting role of general education 

Marshall, Alfred ‘Teaching of Economics,” Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy 
Edited by Henrv Higgs Vol I. London: Macmillan, 1925. Pp. 877-79. Economics in- 

uction at Cambridge, Oxford, and other British universities 
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Neisser, Hans. “Reply to Mandershausen,” American Economic Review, XXXVI (De- 
cember, 1946), 906-08. 

*Newcomb, Simon. “The Problem of Economic Education,” Quarterly Jeurnal of Eco 
nomics, VII (July, 1895), 375-99. A mature formulation of the apboristic view by a 
famous astronomer who was an economist and popularizer of economic matters by 
avocation. 

Severson, Lewis. “Postwar Economics Curricula,” Education, LN VII (October, 1946), 
112-15. Includes a classification of types of courses. 

Spahr, Walter E. “The place of Economics in Higher Education,” Social Science, X11 
(July, 1937), 276-88. A plea for an “objective scientific” approach to both economics 
and morals. 

Taussig, F. W. “A Suggested Rearrangement of Economic Study,” Quarterly Journal v/ 
Economics, 11 (January, 1888), 228-32. A critique of a curriculum proposal by a mem 
ber of the German Historical School; advocacy of the aphoristic emphasis. 

Taylor, F. M. “Methods of Teaching Elementary Economics at the University of 
Michigan,” Journal of Political Economy, XVII (December, 1909), 688-703. 

Wicksteed, P. H. “The Scope and Method of Political Economy in the Light of the 
‘Marginal’ Theory of Value and Distribution,” Economic Journal, XXIV (March, 1914), 
1-23. How marginal analysis will, with the aid of popularizers, enable men to analyze 
their own experiences 

See also the American Economic Association round tables listed above. 


Advocates of the Historical Approach 


The following writers have in common the belief that history, either general history, 
economic history, or the history of ideas and institutions, is of paramount importance in 
any effective general education in economics. 


Ashley, W. B. “Comparative Economic History and the English Landlord,” Economi: 
Journal, XXIII (June, 1913), 165-81. See especially pp. 1605-66. An account of the 
economics instruction (especially economic history) of the Workers’ Fiducational As 
sociation in Britain. 

Day, Clive. “Commercial and Industial History in Secondary Schools,’ History Teachers’ 
«Magazine, V (January, 1914), 11-16. 

Feis, Herbert. “Economics in the British Workers’ Educational Astociation,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XXXIV (February, 1920), 3166-72 

Innis, Harold A. Political Fconomy im the Modern State. Toronto Ryerson Press, 194¢ 
Esp. pp. viii-ix, 65-81, 100-01, 124-42. Insight into the role of education and economics 
in a@ free society. 

Kapp, K. William. “Teaching of Economics: A New Approach,” Southern Journal o/ 
Economics, XII (April, 1946), 376-83. The combination of the historical and nationa! 
income approaches. 

Macy, C. Ward. “Economics in the Liberal Arts Curriculum,” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, XXX, no. 2 (May, 1944), 264-73. The use of the history of econom: 
thought, and economic theory to develop critical insight, imagination, and originality 
of thought. 

Mendershausen, Horst. “Concept and Teaching of Economics.” American Fronomic 
Review, XXXVI (June, 1946), 376-84. The Bennington course 

Rugg, Harold. “What Shali We Teach Our Youth About Economic Life in America?” 
Educational Outlook, XIX (May, 1945), 158-68 Also a critique of organanic economic 
education 

See also the American Economic Association rovnd tables, as listed above, for 1894 
(especially Henry C. Adams), 1897, 1934 (J. R. Commons), and 1944 (L. M. Hacker) 


Advocates of the Modern Problems Approach 


The following writers in general favor a non theoretical and often non-bistorical descrij 
tion of contemporary economic problems and institutions. They range from advocates of 
the study of modern social-economic problems (eg. the Problems of Democracy courses) 
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to advocates of the study of personal problems (eg. consumer, persona). or vocational 
economics 


Atkins, Willard EF. et al. Economic Behavior, An Institutional Approach. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., 1933. Esp. pp. iii-iv. An Institutionalist text, though not the Institutional 
ism of Veblen with its emphasis upon a historical evolutionary view 

Brainard, Harry G. “The Problem Approach to the Teaching of Elementary Economics,” 
Fducation, LAI (June, 1942), 608-10. 

Cassels, John M. “The Consumer Approach to Economics” in Economic Education 
Eleventh Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Edited by Harold 
F. Clark. Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1940. Pp. 60-67 

Clark, Harold F. “Vitalizing Economic Education,” Social Education, IV (October, 1940), 
397-403. The personal or consumer approaches. 

Harap, Henry. “Survey of Twenty-Fight Courses in Consumption,” School Review, 
XLIII (September, 1935), 497-807. The hortatory nature of these courses is noted 
Loucks, William N. “The Nature of An Economic Problem,” Sovial Science, XIII 
July, 1938), 216-19 A criticism of the conception of a problem which dominates the 

modern problems approach. 

McCloskey, Gordon. “Economics in the Functional Curriculum,” in Economic Education 
Eleventh Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Edited by Harold 
F Clark. Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1940. Pp 92-100 A 
personal economics approach 

Ous, Arthur S| “Educating for Democracy: Some Specific Suggestions,’ School and 
Society, (October 21, 1939), 532-34. professional educator who believes that 
teachers, untrained in economics, by the use of the modern problems approach can 
make instruction really effective for citizenship 

Stocks, M. “Economics in Schools,” The Spectator, CNLVIIT (April 30, 1942), 619 
Believing economic theory unteachable, he recommends the popularized teaching of 
statistics concerning the economy 

Wolfe, A. B. “The Aim and Content of a College Course in Elementary Economics,” 
Journal of Political Economy, XVI ( December, 1909), 675-84. Stress on the importance 
of introducing students to facts about, relations in, and the orzanization of the modern 
economic world; a subordinate role for history and theory. 

See also the American Economic Association round tables, as listed above, for 192) 
Frank 1) Graham and Frank Tyson) and 1940 (Leland J. Gordon) 


idvocates of the Social Philosophic Approach 


The following writers beheve that anv effective general education in economics must 
mitegrate economic with political and ethical considerations; it must help the student 
understand the nature of a free society and aid him in developing a social philosophy 
appropriate to it 


Brown, Harry Gunnison. “Objectives and Methods in Teaching the ‘Principles’ of Eco 
nomics,” American Journal of Economics and Soavology, Vo (October, 1945) 93-11 

*Clark, J. M. Educational Functions of Economics After the War,” American Econom: 
Review, NNOAV, suppl (March, 1944), 88-67 The role of the economist and teacher 
in modern nocracy 

Clark, Jo M The Role of Economics HI" in Education for Citizen Responsibilities 
Edited by Franklin L. Burdette. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. 31-38 
Problems in the teaching of a subject matter which is in flux 

Ely, Richard T. “Economics in Secondary Education,” Educational Review, XX (Sep 
tember, 1900), 152-88 The importance of ethical considerations and of developing in 
students powers of observation 


Hamilton, Walton Ho “The Amherst Program in Economics,” Journal of Political Economy, 
NXV (January. 1917), 1-13 
subject matter helds Critical discussion on pp 25-20 

n, Leverett S “A Functional Approach to Social-Economic Data,” Journal of 


A four year program which eliminated al! traditional 
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Politacal Econumy, XXNIL (july, 1920), $29-04. A curnculum worked out in terms 
of the economic processes common to all someties. 

Lyon, Leverett S. “A New Viewpoint w Economics Teaching,” Historical Outlook, XX 
(December, 1929), 383-86. A “shorter description of the functional or social process 
approach. 

Marshall, L. C. “The Case for Including Economics in an Integrated Course in the 
Social Studies,” in Economic Educetion, Eleventh Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Edited by Harold F. Clark. Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1940. Pp. 73-84. The functional or social process approach. | 

. “Planning for Economic Progress” in Education and Economics Third Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology. Edited by Harold F 
Clark and Benjamin R. Andrews. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. Pp. 24-28. 

*Mussey, Henry Raymond. “Economics in the College Course.” Educational Review, 
XL (October, 1910), 239-49. A proposal for the integration of the historical, organonic, 
and modern problems approaches to serve a clearly formulated set of civic objectives 

“tields. HG. “School and College Courses in Economics” in Education and Economics 
rhird Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology 
Edited by Harold F. Clark and Benjamin R. Andrews, New York. Teachers’ College. 
Columbia University, 1931. Pp. 8-14 

Shove, G. H. “Economics and the Social Sciences” in The Social Saences: Thaw Relations 
in Theory and in Teaching. London: Le Play House Press, 1936. The development of 
an “orderly and knowledgeable common sense” through the social philosophic approach 
aided by history 

Singer, Milton B. “The Social Sciences Program in the College of the Univernty of 
Chicago,” in Social Sciences in General Education. Edited by Eari J. McGrath. Dulaque, 
Towa: William C., Brown Co., 1948, The role of economics in the Chicago program 

Walker, E. Ronald. From Economic Theory to Socal Polacy. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. Esp. pp. 225-27. The importance of bringing together in education 
positive and normative studies. 

Wolfe, A. Bo “Economics in a Dynamic Societys,” Education, LIX (hebruary, 1949), 

12.28 Om the need to deal with ends or values 
‘The Teaching of Economics Again,” Journal of Politwal Economy, XXXVI, 
November, 1920), 748-53. A general discussion of aims, methods, and the history of 
economic education stressing the need for a social philosophic approach 


Methods of Instruction 


Bye, Edgar C. * Field Work in the Study of Economics,” in Economic Education, Fleventh 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Edited by Harold F. Clark 
Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1046. Pp. 141 49 

Clark, John B. “Feonomics for Children,” Journel ef Political Economy, XVII (June 
19] 

Dewey, Davis Ro “Teaching of Economics at MIT...” Journal of Political Economy, 
XVIII (June, 1910), 434-37. Economics for engineering students 

Duddy, FE. Ao “Report of an Experiment in Teaching Methods,” Journal of Political 
Economy, XXXII (October, 1924), $82-003. The “squad method” of teaching 

Fihot, Curtis M. “Problems in Teaching the Introductory Course in Pnnriples of Eco 
nomics,” Education, LNAVIT (October, 1940), 107-11 

John. “The Course in Elementary Economics.” American Economic Review, XII 

recember, 1922), 614-23; “Comment” by Frank A Fetter, Charles E. Persons, and 

Day, (June, 1923), 245-87 

ims. H Stanley. “The Teaching of Economics,” Indian Journal of Econornus 1 
O§S-112 


eever, Dexter M. “Dramatized Economics,” Survey, XLIX (February 15, 1923), 640-41 
! 


Jo Laurence “Teaching of Fconomics.” Atlantic Monthly, LXXVIL (May, 1896), 
S33 How the method of discovery difters from the method of teaching. how teachers 
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can develop the mental qualities of students; a criticism of lectures and the advocacy 
of the laboratory method (i.e. the classroom as a place in which principles are applied). 

Mackay, A. L. G. and Heaton, H. “An Experiment in the Teaching of Economics and 
Kindred Subjects,” Economic Journal, XXXIV (June, 1924), 219-26. An experiment 
in the motivation and supervision of independent writing and discussion. The case for 
and against lectures 

Nearing, Scott. “Elementary Economics for College Freshmen,” Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, XVIII (June, 1910), 444-47. The problem of overcoming the beliefs with which 
students come to economics classes. 

Patten, Simon N. “The Making of Economic Literature,” American Economic Assocda- 
tion Quarterly, ‘Third Series, X, no. 1 (April, 1909), 1-14; discussion by J. E. Hagerty, 
F D_ Hawley, T. N. Carver, Scott Nearing, and Edward T. Devine. Pp. 15-23. An 
appeal to make economics popular and a statement of the consequences of this view 
for the preparation of teachers. 

Robinson, Louis N. “The Seminar in the College,” Journal of Political Economy, XXI1 
(July, 1913), 643-47. An able defense of the discussion method of teaching. A reply to 
Seligman 

Seligman, Edwin R. A. “The Seminar: Its Advantages and Limitations,” /ournal of 
Political Economy, XX (February, 1912), 153-62. The case against the discussion 
method in general education. ‘ 

Thurston, Henry W. “The Teaching of Economics in Secondary Schools,” School Review, 
IV (October, 1896), 604-16. An early advocate of the laboratory method of teaching in 
high schools. 

Troelstrup, A. W. “Making Economics Real,” Social Education, I (April, 1937), 243-45. 
Using the community in secondary school economics 

Yoder, Dale “On Teaching Labor Problems,” Social Science, X (April, 1935), 138-41. On 
the need in teaching to distinguish between social and scientific problems. 

Wooster, Harvey A. “What's Wrong with College Teaching in the Social Sciences,” 
Journal of Political Economy, XXXVIII (June, 1930), 302-16. A plea for economics 
teachers to be active participants in the practical world. 

See also the American Economic Association round tables, listed above, ‘which took place 
‘sn 1897 (“Methods of Teaching Economics”), 1919, 1921, and 1925 


Textbooks and Their Evaluation 


Carlson, Valdemar. “Textbooks in Economics at the College Level,’ Education, LIX 
(February, 1939), 345-49. A classification of alternative types. 

Ise, John. “Recent Textbooks in Economics and Their Trend,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, XLVI (February, 1932), 385-97. A classification, review, and appraisal of 
4% texts issued from 1922-32, 

McCloskey, Gordon F. Am Appraisal of Certain Phases of Economic Instruction in the 
Secondary Schools of New Jersey. New York: Columbia University, 1935. A. study of 
the content of high school textbooks. 

McVey, Frank L. “The Teaching of Economics,” Educational Review, XXXV_ (March, 
1068), 256-66. A commentary on the changing nature of economics texts and the possible 
uw: of a svilabus 

tobinson, Louis N. “Textbooks in Economics,” School and Society, IV ‘December 30, 
1916), 990-93 A discussion and evaluation of types of economics texts 

Wilson, HE EF. “School Methods and Programs: Feonomic Materials in the Schools,” 
Annals of the American Academy, CLXXXII (November, 1935), 54-55. The amount of 
economic material found in secondary school texts in history and modern problems 


The Education and Development of Teachers 


Clemence. Richard V. “Introductory Economics in the Junior College,” Junior College 
Jourmal, NVI (March, 1946), 320-22. Why reform of economics instruction is more 
hkely in juntor colleges than universities. 

McPherson, Jo Roland “Why Teach Introductory Economics?” Social Studies, XXXIX 
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(January, 1948), 28-32. A plea for a shift of emphasis by higher education from training 
of scholars to the training of citizens 

Mill, John Stuart. Autobiography. New York: Columbia University Press, 1924. The 
unique education of an economist and social philosopher who was to think of himself 
as “a mediator between the original thinker and the public.” 

Mitchell, Broadus. “Provocative Economics,” Education, LIX (February, 1059), 300-62 
A plea that the economics teacher “be an advocate as well as an expasitor.” 

Mitchell, Broadus. “Treatment of Controversial Questions in the Teaching of Political 
Economy,” American Economic Review, XXX (June, 1940), 339-43 

Pettengill, Robert B. “Training for Economic Leadership,” School und Society, LXX 
(October, 1949), 276-79. An account of the work of the several Teaching Institutes of 
Economics in the development of economic leaders 

Tolles, N. Arnold. “Conference on the Teaching of Economics.” American Economic 
Review, XXXVI (December, 1946), 908-10. A report of the 1046 conference at 
American University. 


Evaluation of Instruction 


Economics in Schools,” The Times (London) Educational Supplement, XX1, no. 812 
(November 22, 1930), 473. Critical observations concerning economics instruction in 
England based upon the experience of the correspondent as examiner in economic 
for an important university entrance examination. See reply by E FE. Rich on 
November 29, 1930, p. 485 reviewing the history of the government attitude toward 
the teaching of political economy. 

Elkington, Charles M, “A Study of Student Values and Inconsistent Reasoning,” A mecricen 
Economic Review, XX (September, 1941), 557-58. 

Harvard University. The Teaching of Economics in Harvard University: A Report 
Presented by the Division of Education at the Request of the Department of Economics. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1917. 

Hess, George O. “Economic Fallacies and the Classroom” Social Studies, XXVIII (Novem 
ber, 1936), 455-63. 

Levi, Albert William. General Education im the Sociel Studies. Washington: American 
Counal of Education, 1948. Esp. pp. 41, 91, 125-36, 159. A study of 828 freshmen in 
twelve colleges which reveals great weakness in actual economic knowledge 

O'Leary, Joseph M. “The Teaching of Economics in Public High Schools,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, LIV (May, 1940), 502-18. A study of public high school teaching 
and teachers in metropolitan Boston. 

Peterson, Rudolph. “A Study in the Teaching of the Principles of Economics,” Journal of 
Political Economy, XXXIV (December, 1926), 742-72. A study at the University of 
lowa which sought to determine what students accomplish by a year course in Principles 

Thorndike, FE. L. “Increasing‘ Knowledge and Rationality About Economics and Business,” 
Teachers College Record, XL1 (April, 1940), 587-94. Includes a list of fallacious beliefs 
common to mature adults. 


History of Collegiate Economic Education 


References are listed approximately in the order of the period with which they deal 

Cossa, Luigi. An Introduction to the Study of Political Fconomy. Translated from Italian 
by Louis Dyer. London: Macmillan, 1893. Esp. pp. 93-99, 229-30, 324-25, 366-67, and 
163-64. Including problems in economics instruction 

McCulloch, J. R. A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar Objects, and Importance of 
Political Economy. Edinburgh: A. Constable and Co., 1824. Especially pp. 86-92 

O'Connor, Michael J. L. Origins of Academic Economics im the United States. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1944. From a study of textbooks and early documents, the 
writer describes American economic education up until the 1840's 

Dunbar, Charles F. “Economic Science in America, 1776-1876," North American Review, 
CXXII (January, 1876), 124-54. A plea for the study of abstract theory yet a statement 
of difficulties in its application Insights into the particular problems of the United States 
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Ashley, W. Bo “The Present Position of Political Economy,” Ecoiomi Journal, XVII 
(December, 1907), 467-89. Esp. 485-89. The early American attitude toward the teaching 
of political economy 

Matherly, Walter J. “Economic Education,” Social Science, X (April, 1955), 123-30. How 
the transition from agricultural to urban culture has enhanced the problem of economic 
education 

Laughlin, J. Laurence. “The Study of Political Economy in the United States,” Journal 
of Political Economy, 1 (December, 1892), 1-19. A survey of economics instruction in 
the United States based upon a statistical study of college courses in 1376 and 1892 

Hewett, William W. “The Use of Economic Principles in the Teaching of Allied Subjects,” 
American Economic Review, XXX (June, 1940), 333-38. The impact of commercial 
education and institutionalism on economic education. 

Mears, Eliot G. “The Teaching of Commerce and Economics,” American Economic Review, 
XIII (December, 1923), 648-51. Effects of the emergence of business education 

Price, L. L. “Economics and Commercial Education,” Economic Journal, X1 (December, 
1901), 520-26. The late nineteenth century decline of popular respect for economics 
and the mse of commercial education. 

“The Practical Aspects of Economics,” Economic Journal, XIX (June, 1909), 
174-89. The consequences for economic education of the growing abstractness of eco 
nomics and the resulting separation of economic thought from practical hfe. 

Wolfe, AB. “Undergraduate Teaching of Economics,” American Economic Review, 
XNAAVI, suppl. (May, 1946), 848-52. A comparison of teaching in 1905 and thereafter 
with today 

Marshall, L. C., Chapin, A. C., and Fairchild, F. R. “The Teaching of Economics in 
the United States,” Journal of Political Economy, XVII (November, 1911), 760-89. A 
report of a survey of economics teaching which was based on a questionnaire mailed to 
every college in the United States 

Marshall, i.. C. “Offerings in Economics in 1925 20," Journal of Political Economy, 
XXXV (October, 1927), 873-612. A sequel to the Marshall, Chapin, and Fairchild study 
in 1910 

Tuewell, Rexford Guy) “Experimental Economics” in The Trend of Economics, New 
York: Crofts, 1924. Pp. 371-422, esp. 410-12. The consequences of the mse of mass 
education; the need for the historical approach 

Kyrk, Hazel. “Consumer Education for Non-specialized Students: Its Relation to Economy 
Education,” School Review, LIL (November; 1944), 543-51. The impact of the depres 
sion upon economic education; a critical appraisal of consumer education 

Marshall, Alpheus R. “Economic Education at the Junior College Level.” in Economn 
Fducatron, Eleventh Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Edited by 
Harold F Clark, Washington: Nationa) Council for the Social Studies, 1940 Pp 347-82 
Economics in junior colleges, teachers colleges, four vear colleges, and universities 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. Report. New York: Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc, 1948 
1040, 19042, 1944, 1045-46, 1047-48. The reports include accounts of the work in eco 

vmic education conducted under the sponsorship of the Foundation. Also an occasional 
general article on problems in the area Esp. 1948, 1940, and 1944 Reports 

Newcomer, Mabel “Report of the Subcommittee on Undergraduate Economics Curriculum 
ind Related Areas of Study,” American Economic Reviews, XXXVI (May, 1946) 
848.47 A preliminary report of this committee on objectives and methods as determined 
by a questionnaire 
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(sooch, Wilbur I. “Economic Education on the Secondary Level,” in Economic Education, 
bieventh Vearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Edited by Harold } 
Clark. Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1940 Pp. 19-37 

Commission of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. “Social Studies in 
Secondary Education.” Journal of Political Economy, XXX (February, 1922 1-85 
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Includes a summary of proposals concerning secondary social studies from 1892-192), 
including the position of economics. Pp. 10-17. 

Dougherty, Earl J. “A Historical Consideration of Economics in Secondary Schools, 
1821-1924,” a thesis summarized in the Historical Outlook, XIX (January, 1928), 37 
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THE CASE FOR GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Cray P: Matick and Morris GARNsEY 


The ferment now going on in educational circles on the subject of general 
education is not unlike the attempts among Christian sects to find a common 
denominator upon which some of them, at least, might possibly unite. The 
reasons for the growth of differentiated disciplines in education and research 
are, of course, quite different from the reasons for the emergence of sectarian- 
ism; but still the parallel remains. In both cases, there was an earlier frag- 
mentation, and now there is a search for common ground. In the case of edu- 
cation, however, the reasons for specialization were practical, less dogmatic. 
and possibly reconcilable. The causes of educational differentiation are to be 
found, we think, in the two forms of specialization in university education 
which developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The first of these has been the tendency for the learned disciplines, partic- 
ularly during the last two centuries, to divide and subdivide into exclusive 
compartments. This was necessary and no doubt inevitable once enough of 
the materials and techniques of knowledge had accumulated to enable a disci- 
pline to set up house for itself. In each field it was found that its methods of 
investigation were somewhat different from those in even closely related fields, 
because the nature of its subject-matter yielded more fruitful results where 
spectal techniques could be applied. In order to ensure more rigorous treat- 
ment, economics could easily break away from political science and, in fact, 
had to do so. Psychology found it necessary to hew a path of its own in order 
to get at the truth of human behavior, because eighteenth and nineteenth 
century philosophy wavered between pure rationalism and romanticism. The 
age of discovery had unearthed countless hitherto unknown societies, and it 
was only a matter of time until romantic and vague speculation about the 
noble savage had to be supplanted by the scientific study of comparative 
cultures. -and thus sociology and anthropology were born. In every field of 
inquiry the need for more rigorous methods virtually dictated a fragmenta 
tion of knowledge, so that in the end the general classification of instruction 
into music and gymnastic of Plato’s day became the many compartmented 
institution which is the modern American university. In Britain and Europe, 
education remained classical, and somewhat more unified, so that the excesses 
of departmentalization have not been so marked there, and the need for re- 
unification is less pressing. 

The second reason for the atomization of higher learning came when college 
education was democratized and made a prerequisite for a professional career 
Even inferior minds could be made to earn their way in terms of dollars and 
cents with the aid of the specialized curriculum. Economics became less con- 
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cerned with understanding the fundamental forces of society and more con- 
cerned with the manipulation of mechanisms for making money. In the United 
States, Schools of Business and Commerce sprang up on every hand almost 
over night and helped to relegate Principles of Economics to the task of intro- 
ducing the student to a new vocabulary and giving him a passing familiarity 
with the tools with which he was to practice in later courses and in later life 

It must be admitted, of course, that economists did much to accelerate this 
trend. Like the amoeba they divided and subdivided themselves into specialists 
and in sa doing they lost sight of the larger society in which economic behavior 
is only a part of social] behavior. After Alfred Marshall, economists even lost 
sight of the economic system itself. Macro-economics went into eclipse anid, 
seemingly, nothing was left but to excel as a specialist—the more reconciite 
the better. 

The traditional introductory economics course, therefore seems to be the 
product of a relatively long trend of specialization and professionalization. It 
attempts to introduce the student to the special forms of reasoning and to a 
limited number of the facts used by the professional economist. It is one of 
the many products created by the compartmentalization of the higher learn- 
ing which seemed perfectly natural in nineteenth century individualistic 
society but which is coming to be severely criticized in the twentieth. 

Perhaps we Americans could at an early date have classified our educational 
institutions more rigorously into professional or trade schools where the cook- 
book in its myriad manifestations could hold uninterrupted sway, and the 
college with its emphasis upon the well-rounded but cooperative individual. 
Had we done so it is highly probable that the direct transition from’ the 
classics to general courses could have been made without much delay and with 
a good deal more ease than we are doing it today. We are not, therefore, try- 
ing to say that we have gotten off on the wrong track, but rather to show why 
the specialized introductory course, including the Principles of Economics 
course, has become an established institution, and why it virtually intro- 
duces an ideological battle to suggest that a general course, when properly 
organized, might be an even better substitute. 

t is no accident, nor is it merely an educational fad, that integrated courses 
are the subject of much discussion today. The very use of the words “survey” 
and “integrated” is the high price we have to pay for having gone too far 
in the atomizing of education in the first place. Now, when we are seeking to 
return to new proportion and balance, we are forced to use synthetic, polarized 
words like “integration” in order to convey the idea of the reunification of the 
social sciences. What we desire, of course, is even more than integration. We 
wish to synthesize the parts of the social sciences into a new whole. And our 
purpose in doing so is to make it possible for the student to understand the 
social world about him and to see how he can best fit himself into our modern 
society--in short to orientate himself in his social universe. For if we take 
even a quick glance around us we can see the parts of modern life reforming 
into wholes once again. This trend is so pronounced in all the compartments 
of life that it was bound to affect education eventually; and it has already 
had its impact. Hence the discussion today. 
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The questions to be raised at this point are these: can it be accidental, or 
forced, or synthetic that in so many areas of intellectual effort the emphasis 
is upon wholes, upon area and situational analysis, the community, culture, and 
so forth? Secondly, if this tendency is logical and legitimate, can economists 
continue to be trained only in the narrow tenets of their profession? 

Let us take the first question first. If we look to psychology we find the most 
fruitful research going on in studies of the total personality and in the effect 
of cultural patterns upon the development of personality. In anthropology it 
is the culture concept which has become most absorbing. In economics the 
Keynesian analysis corresponds to the Gestalt of the psychologists. In politi- 
cal science the most significant single change in constitutional interpretations 
within recent years has involved the increasing emphasis upon the power and 
rights of “community” over the former rights of the individual. The political 
scientist and the economist (dare we add the political economist?) of the 
immediate future must concern themselves increasingly with the public inter- 
est. They must deal with organizational forms and methods of education 
through which the public interest can be realized more satisfactorily than in 
the past. Government can no longer be looked upon only as a self-effacing 
instrument for reconciling group-initiated tensions. Public policy is increas- 
ingly affirmation rather than negation. Planning in any form means govern- 
mental initiative. Public policy for a long time to come will involve initial, 
affirmative action by the whole over its parts. 

If agreement upon the above generalizations is possible, then it would 
seem to follow that the answer to the second question must assert that the 
best equipped technician in the social sciences and the most useful citizen is 
one who has been exposed to the widest range of techniques and the broadest 
range of problems. We have passed beyond the point where economic analysis 
is an isolated experience in pure economics. Public policy, values, the tug and 
pull of politics are common elements in the study of intesnational trade, labor 
problems, money and banking, public or private finance, or transportation 

The only problem would seem to be whether a course can be constructed 
which will at once place the study of economics in its broader setting and at 
the same time provide the necessary prerequisites for advanced courses in 
that field In short, can a course be devised which will materially broaden the 
vision of both the lay student and the budding economist, and at the same 
time give the latter an introduction to the specialized tools of his trade? This 
question is pertinent because the American university has the two-fold job of 
preparing people for citizenship and for a livelihood 

The answer to this last question is a categorial “yes.” A large number of 
social scientists not only have decided that general education in the social 
sciences is imperative, but already have begun to organize and present a 
general course. At the present time approximately one hundred colleges and 
universities offer a general orientation course in the social sciences. In some 
cases these “new” courses already have acquired a respectable antiquity. The 
Contemporary Civilization Course at Columbia, for example, is now in its 
thirtieth vear, and its general character has remained much the same during 
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that period although its content has been constantly revised and improved 
The Chicago course is also a well-established one. 

Among the newer courses is our'own course at tue University of Colorado 
The Foundations of the Social Order. For a long time many of our social 
scientists had felt the need of giving to the student a broader background 
than our more specialized students could muster. We felt that, whether we 
taught economics, or political science there was something.stérile in our 
teaching insofar as the broader issues were not introduced. Our specialist in 
labor economics came to feel that he was, in fact, teaching political science 
with no basic training and still less student appreciation of the subject. Yet to 
introduce the broader issues in the lectures of the conventional course would 
involve a waste of time in terms of the specific objectives of the course, with no 
assurance of comprehension by the students anyway. 

The outcome of this concern is a course through which we hope to bring to 
the student the basic concepts, methods, and, so far as time permits, sub 
ject-matter of the social sciences. It is a course which required carefui planning 
and construction and involved a spirit of experimentalism which, we hope, wil! 
carry on into the future as defects appear. We began to prepare for the course 
in 1945 after nearly two years of discussion of the philosophy of General 
Education in the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences. We first offered 
the course in a single experimental section in 1947. We now have nine sections 
and eventually plan to make the course a required one as part of the total 
program in General Education. 

We have constructed a two-year course of fifteen quarter hours which 
should enable the economics major to see his chosen field in the broadest possi- 
ble perspective, largely on the principle that economic facts, like all other 
facts, are significant and challenging in proportion to the breadth of context 
in which they are placed. Accordingly, we begin with the anthropologist's 
concept of culture, both as an abstract device for integrating the facts of 
social organization and for showing the effect of differing kinds of social 
organization upon personality development. This is the starting-point for a 
study of the forms of social organization from the family to the state. The 
concepts of morals, mores, folkways, law, ciass, caste, and nation are differ 
entiated at the outset in the belief that these will provide perspective for 
whatever historical or economic minutiae will be introduced later. The re 
mainder of the course ts actually a breakdown and a more detailed amplifi 
cation of these general concepts and we try never to lose sight of them at any 
point. Capitalism thus becomes just another form of economic and social ” 
organization to which we give considerably more time, of course, because of 
its immediate importance to the contemporary world. But the relationships 
have been established 

When the transition from the medieval to the modern world has been 
studied historically, we go more specifically into the concepts allied with the 
modern state. The meanings of sovereignty, responsible government, Congres 
sional government, constitutionalism, ideologies, and other matters are distilled 
usually from contemporary governments, but it is the ideas and concepts that 
tie the facts together. 
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The same method is followed on the economic side. From the medieval to 
the early modern period economic and social organization is emphasized quite 
early in the course. Later we go thoroughly into the development of capitalism, 
not only for its own sake but also to show its relation to ideas, population 
growth and movements, class structure, and the growth of democratic institu- 
tions. 

From this point on the course is at present sornewhat tentative in nature, 
due in large part to the special situation in the field of economics. Our prob- 
lem of achieving a genuine integration is temporarily stymied by the require- 
ment that the regular Principles of Economics course is the necessary prere- 
quisite for those who plan to major in economics. The Anthropology, Sociology, 
and Political Science divisions are willing to accept the general course as a 
prerequisite. In order that our students shall not be handicapped when they 
take advanced economics courses, we have felt compelled to spend the last two 
quarters of the second year dealing with materials in economics that more 
closely approximate the Principles course than we should like to do. We feel 

perhaps wrongly—that we are thus annexing a kind of “cram” session to a 
course that is otherwise well integrated. We are compelled:to sacrifice some 
broader aspects of economics, social and political relationships in order to 
satisfy what seem to be unnecessarily technical requirements. At the moment 
we are wondering whether this ambivalence is not an unnecessary weakening 
of the purpose of the general course with no assurance that the student is 
achieving a technical competence comparable to the student who takes the 
regular Principles course. This situation is dictated not by departmental vested 
interest so much as by the pattern of highly technical subject-matter which 
the authors of most Principles text-books have fixed so firmly in university 
instruction. We think that a legitimate question can be raised whether the 
traditional course has not gone beyond the limits of essential introductory 
subject-matter, whether a national income approach might not be satisfactory 
leaving the more complex problems of value and marginal analysis for a 
subsequent intermediate theoretical course. The concept of the over-all organi- 
zation and behavior of the economic system as it yields economic satisfactions 
for its members is basic to economic science. Moreover, any macrocosmic 
description of economic behavior inevitably brings one face to face with 
related aspects of human behavior of a social and political character. Never- 
theless our present plan. leaves us without sufficient protection against the 
barbs of the purists in economics who insist upon the maintenance of the 
regular Principles course. 

We can, however, sustain these barbs with stoicism and equanimity. For we 
are convinced that we and the social science faculties of ninty-nine other uni- 
versities are on the right track. The conventional Principles course is 
moribund. It cannot survive in the social and economic environment of the 
second half of the twentieth century. In the new curriculum not only will the 
general student be given a thorough orientation with his social environment, 
but the economics major also will find it possible to pass directly from the 
general course to intermediate, specialized courses in Economics without 
Nectual deficiencies or administrative barriers 
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If we are at all correct in our evaluation of the General Course and in our 
forecast of the eventual disappearance of the conventional Principles course 
it follows that it now has become necessary for economists to consider the 
future of the over-all economics curriculum. On the basis of the preceding 
discussion we offer the following suggestions. 

In general the curriculum in economics might well follow the so-called hour 
glass formula. At the bottom there will be the broad foundation of a general 
course in the Social Sciences of an appropriate form. Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion, The Foundations of the Social Order, Western Thought and Institutions, 
are titles of present courses which are suggestive of somewhat different 
approaches to the same end. 

Following this course the student should go directly to the intermediate 
courses in the various specialized fields of economics. This group of courses 
should include one in the field of Intermediate Theory. However, every course 
in the group should be modified, if necessary, to embrace the teaching and 
study of the particular basic tools and concepts of economic science which 
are relevant and most useful for that particular field of investigation. It is 
better that a professional should be able to use a few specialized tools well 
than have merely a passing familiarity with every tool in the whole kit. We 
do not consider that such intermediate courses would differ essentially from 
the present intermediate courses in most universities. Many have believed for 
a long time that the Principles course has not gone very far in building a 
solid foundation for advanced courses in Economics, and most intermediate 
courses already take this fact into account. 

Finally in the senior year the narrow specialization of the intermediate 
period should again widen out. Here, unfortunately, experience in the United 
States is not very extensive. At Colorado we are in the pre-implementation 
stages of planning for both a Senior Seminar in Economics and for the intro- 
duction of the more customary Comprehensive Examinations in the major 
field at the end of the senior year. The purpose Of the Seminar and of guided 
preparation for the Comprehensive Examination is to give the advanced stu- 
dent a second and more profound look at the total social environment. Should 
these devices succeed the student will leave the undergraduate college with a 
fairly clear impression of the nature of‘society and of the processes of social 
change. He should reach his majority with a better understanding of the 
benefits and responsibilities of citizenship, and he should be prepared to 
undertake graduate study effectively, if he is by interest and aptitude so in- 
clined. 

In conclusion may we state once more our conviction that general educa- 
tion is both necessary and desirable in the Social Sciences. In particular it is 
desirable to develop a broad synthesis of the various social disciplines in the 
form of a genera! orientation course which will replace Principles of Eco- 
nomics and its companion courses in Political Science, Sociology, and Anthro 
pology. We have described the reasoning by which the staff of the University 
of Colorado arrived at these convictions and our efforts to do something about 
them, not because of any feeling that our experience has a unique value but 
because it presents a case history of the gropings of a more or less average 
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institution toward the effective discharge of its responsibilities to its students 
and to society. 

Since the movement toward a general course in the Social Sciences seems 
to us essential it would be useful at this stage to collate the experiences of 
the hundred institutions now engaged in offering such a course. However, 
we consider this task to be outside the scope of this paper. Fortunately both 
the American Economic Association and the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation are engaged in a survey of this field by questionnaire and interview 
We shall look ‘forward with interest to their reports. Also we might add that 
an exchange of experiences among those actually offering interdepartmental 
courses at a round table at some subsequent association meeting should prove 
most useful. It is already clear, however, that the general course can be ex- 
pected to follow no set formula. Its content and emphasis will vary from 
college to college with the abilities, interests, and philosophies of the staff 
members, and with the financial resources of the institution. We do not con- 
sider such diversity unfortunate. It is fragmentation and compartmentalization 
which are making the teaching of the Social Sciences increasingly ineffective 
in the light of social integration today. The closest integration will continue 
to recognize the infinite diversity contained in the fundamental unity of 
society 
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DISCUSSION 
Carrot, R. DAUGHERTY’ 


I speak today from a background which includes (1) training in formal eco- 
nomic theory through 1926; (2) a reaction away from such theory because 
I thought it laid undue emphasis on perfect competition, failed to integrate 
partial-equilibrium price theory with dynamic, economy-as-a-whole theory, 
and in general was out of touch with economic and political reality; (3) adop- 
tion of an institutional approach in my thinking and teaching; (4) a return 
to formal economics (a) after several government economic posts had con- 
vinced me of the necessity for having an adequate frame of reference for the 
analysis of problems and the making of policy (no frame of reference being 
provided for me by any institutional approach as such), and (b) after the 

new’ economics had"provided a much more effective set of tools; (5) participa- 
tion in the teaching of a general introductory survey or “orientation’’ course 
to college freshmen; (6) the teaching of formal economic principles in a 
“political” and “psychological” context to college freshmen and sophomores 
for several years; and (7) the study and administration of curricula in eco- 
nomics. 

Anyone who has interested himself in the teaching of economics is familiar 
with the host of problems and questions that arise in his efforts to equip the 
undergraduate with a modicum of knowledge and understanding in the field. 
For example, it is obvious that those interested in economics teaching must 
give major attention to and, if possible, agree on the objectives of such teach- 
ing. What is the nature of the product that the teachers of our colleges who 
deal with economics should try to create? Should this product be pretty much 
standardized? What course content will help produce it? Should the intro- 
ductory course contain mainly an explanation of analytical principles and con- 
cepts or should it be mainly descriptive of current economic institutions and 
their development? Should this course utilize information from other disciplines 
such as government, psychology, sociology, and engineering? Should this course 
be dropped in favor of a general survey course in the social studies, leaving eco- 
nomic theory almost entirely for students majoring in economics? Again, what 
pedagogical methods are best calculated to assist in the creation of the prod- 
uct? Shall each teacher not only give the same standard course but also em- 
ploy the same teaching techniques? Shall there be a general lecture section 
plus small “quiz” or discussion sections; or only small discussion sections? 
Shall the elementary courses be taught by high-rank professors or left to 
young instructors and graduate assistants? What use shall be made of the 
various “visual aids”? 

Clearly . have not the time nor is it my function to try to develop answers 
to all these questions this afternoon. Certainly the A. E. A. Committee on the 
Teaching of Economics has, at numerous sessions such as this one and in private 
meetings, devoted much time and energy to these and other important, rele- 
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vant matters. I shall therefore confine myself today to only a few points, as I 
see them from my experience. 

In the first place, it seoms to me that odunation in and real understanding of 
at least a few major, bas’ economic principles is one of the primary needs of 
the world today; and this is especially true for the United States in its present 
position of world leadership among the democracies. It is true not only in 
respect to college students, who we always say will rise to positions of leader- 
ship, but also in respect to citizens in general. Without such understanding 
how may we expect anything but a continuation of the frequently anti-social 
demands and practices by such “power groups” as organized industry, or- 
ganized farmers, and organized labor? And how may we expect anything but 
a capitulation to such demands and practices, all to the detriment of economic 
and political democracy and to our world positions? For example, the funda- 
mental principles of opportunity cost and economic progress are not abstruse 
Is it really impossible to get every one (including college students) to under- 
stand that (a) with a given quantity of fully employed resources, the nation 
or any group therein can obtain more of any one good (such as medical serv- 
ice) only by giving up some quantity of other goods; (b) the only way in 
which more of all goods can be obtained is through increasing the quantity of 
employed resources and/or improv ing the techniques of utilizing the resources: 
and (c) it is difficult to incréase resources and improve technology if the 
incentives to produce are seriously impaired? 

Academic economists are not alone in recognizing that this vital problem 
of economic education must be faced immediately and solved as soon as pos- 
sible. A few large corporations and a few labor unions are trying to do some- 
thing about it for their emplovees and members. Some of these organizations 
are making significant contributions in respect to teaching methods. But it is 
too much ‘to expect that this development will become widespread. And, even 
if it were. to do so, it would be too much to expect that these organizations 
would do the job in the broad, objective manner necessary for the training of 
public-spirited citizens. No, education in this field must be and remain the 
task of our schools and colleges. 

If educational institutions are to measure up to this responsibility, one of 
the first steps-—before any efforts are made to answer questions in respect to 
course content and teaching methods-—must be to obtain good, well-trained 
teachers. There are too many small colleges right now in which all the eco- 
nomics courses (say six or eight) are given by one or two persons who have 
had virtually no formal training in economics. In college they majored in 
political science, sociology, or history, with perhaps a single course in prin- 
ciples. I have heard of at least two small colleges in the mid-West where 
the lone economics teacher did not have even principles in his own college 
training and yet is trying to teach everything from the introductory course, 
through money and banking, to business cycles. This is a shocking thing. 

While I am on the subject of adequate training and teaching competence, 
I might say also that I adhere strongly to the views that (a) the best trained 
and the most competent teachers should be giving the introductory and lower- 
-tevel economics courses— these courses should not be left in the hands of young 
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assistants and instructors who are focusing their energies mainly on obtaining 
their Ph.D.’s; and (b) in any educational department at leas: as much recog- 
nition-in terms of salary, rank, and promotion— should be given to teaching 
competence as to achievement in scholarly writing and research. 

I shall confine the remainder of my remarks to the content of the course 
which introduces the student to economics at the college level. Three main 
“pure” alternatives are (a) the course, given in the economics department, 
that is wholly descriptive or “institutional”; (b) the course, given in the eco- 
nomics department, which is confined to formal theory or “principles”; and 
(c) the course, given by a special department or by a group of instructors 
from participating departments, which tries to cover the essentials in most of 
or all the social] studies-—the “survey” or “orientation” course. Each of these 
has its “utilities” and its ‘“‘costs,” ie., its advantages and its disadvantages. 
Kut to me the net utility or advantage of the theory sort of course is con- 
siderably greater than that of the other two kinds. 

It is true that the institutional kind of course has the merit of being real- 
worldly. It tells the student about the organization and operations of labor 
unions, corporations, banks, stock exchanges, and so forth. It enlarges his 
knowledge of political and social facts that have for some time been intruding 
on his consciousness. Now, it appears, he is getting the real low-down on 
these matters. But this thrilling experience is usually short-lived and super 
ficial, and herein lies the main disadvantage of this kind of course. It ordi- 
nari!y provides no integrating frame of reference, no means for explaining 
the similarities and differences in the behavior of the human beings who 
compose the institutions. There are also no tools for understanding new insti 
tutions that may emerge in the future or for comprehending the how and the 
why of changes in existing institutions. Such a course presents for the most 
part a descriptive snapshot ef economic institutions as they exist at the time 
the course is given. Because the institutions change and new ones develop 
the course for the freshman or sophomore in, say, 1950 has become pretty 
much out of date for him by the time he is a senior. This happens inevitably 
in spite of any amount of historical development supplied to the student in 
respect to the institutions of 1950 

The economic theory kind of course is strong in just these very deficiencies 
that condemn the institutional course. In the theory of rational choice among 
competing, divisible alternatives, it possesses an extraordinarily useful and 
powerful tool tor understanding the behavior of human beings in various chang- 
ing institutions. The decisions of the head of a household, the corporation presi- 
dent, the union official, and the government administrator can all be reduced 
to common factors through the use of this integrating principle. It can give 
the student a continuing understanding of the operation of the whole economy 
as well as of the constituent parts. . 

Kut in the hands of some teachers (at least), formal economic theory can 
have rather devastating consequences for many students. Herein lies its main 
disadvantage. I am not among those who believe that the poor dear fresh 
man or sophomore must have his academic pills sweetly sugar-coated for 
fear of upsetting his tender little swallowing apparatus; if strong persons are 
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to be developed, strong medicine must be administered. Economic analysis is 
pretty strong medicine. But it is not as strong as mathematics. And I hope 
to see the day when students as well as all economics teachers will have an 
attitude that is even better than that of those who take and teach mathe- 
matics. Nevertheless, it serves no purpose to deny that economic principles 
may be presented in such a way as to put students off economic feed for the 
rest of their lives. Unrealistic assumptions are undoubtedly necessary for 
teaching principles in the early stages of a course. But later on there is no 
excuse for not dropping these assumptions and for not appropriately modify- 
ing the conclusions based thereon. After all, an understanding of the real 
world is what we are trying to teach. 

Fortunately for students and teachers, the wholly institutional and the 
purely theoretical kinds of courses are not inaivisible alternatives. It is not 
necessary to have only one of them, to the exclusion of the other. An intro- 
ductory economics course can have some of each, and the real problem is to 
find the optimum combination of institutional and theoretical materials, with 
proper synthesis thereof. There are doubtless numerous methods of accom- 
plishing this synthesis. One way is to teach the basic principles (including 
those involving “national income” and other economic aggregates, i.e., includ- 
ing both micro- and macro-economics) in respect to a very small, simple social 
organization; on this foundation, large real-world economies with complex 
institutional arrangements can be analyzed. In respect to the latter, various 
major institutions can be described, but always in terms of the theoretical 
principles. 

Because total human behavior is considerably more than purely economic 
behavior, economics teachers should make full use of the studies made by 
experts in the fields of psychology, political science, history, sociology, and 
other fields of study. Theoretical conclusions based on assumptions of purely 
rational economic behavior must be appropriately modified. Economists as- 
suredly must take the findings of experts in other fields as ‘given’ data. But 
this certainly can not mean that these findings are to be ignored. The proper 
use of these data constitutes in the broadest sense the synthesis of the institu 
tional with the formally economic. 

Let us consider finally the survey course. Such a course, particularly if 
disjointed as to content and teaching, can be a worse than useless, a damaging 
educational device multiplying geometrically the disadvantages of the insti- 
tutional economics course. But in the hands of a single department of gifted 
teachers it can accomplish a very large measure of the needed integration or 
synthesis mentioned above. The central, unifying theme could well be the 
theory of rational choice among the alternatives facing the human animal in 
his effort to satisfy his basic urges. 

The survey course can be a useful educational technique if properly co- 
ordinated. It probably should be employed if students can not be required 
to take the introductory course in each social field or if, given such require- 
ment, the teachers in these courses are unwilling to utilize each other's data 
in order to accomplish coordination. But education in economics, government, 
and human behavior is so important that I refuse to consider the survey course 
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anything more than a temporary stop-gap—-a device that may well be used 
until the teaching in the social fields (including use of other fields’ data) 
becomes what we think it should be. No matter how well organized, integrated, 
and taught, the survey course can not give the student enough in any one 
field. This appears to be a major shortcoming that negatives its great possible 
merit of blowing down the forbidding ivy-clad walls of academic specialization. 
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